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Edison Diamond Points 


Roy Alexander 


Do you know Roy Alexander, of Montezuma, Iowa? If you do, yuu may 
him for us that we like his style. This is his account of an episode that 
»sened on Christmas Eve: 


‘“‘We received two instruments on December 24th at 8 P. M. The cases 
» covered with ice, and were water-soaked inside, but they cleaned up in 
shape and no damage done, for which I am very ¢rateful. 


*‘On the same train also came a mahogany C250 on transfer through here 
O. L. Rodgers, Kalona, Iowa, and from outside appearance it was in the same 
dition. I got permission from the express agent to have this instrument 
led down to the store and opened it and cleaned it up and dried it and the 
» out, repacked it the next mornings and sent it on its way rejoicing. 


‘‘No, this isn’t any favor. It’s nothing but appreciation for the consider- 
mn that has been shown me, and there are no charges, please understand.”’ 


A story like that needs no elaboration. It makes you feel good to realize 
t there are some regular fellows like Roy Alexander left on earth, doesn’t it? 


After all, though, Roy Alexander was only living up to his business. He’s 
ing the finest phonograph on the market today. Moreover, he is bringing 
his townsmen the greatest happyfying influence ever discovered and put 
o accessible form by a master genius. 


No wonder he can afford to be generous—to be unnecessarily obliging— 
So out of his way to help a brother dealer. He is an aristocrat among dealers, 
virtue of the quality of the New Edison. He has to live up to its standards, 
t only by being a first-class dealer, but by being a regular fellow in every way. 


That’s one of the responsibilities of being an Edison dealer. You’ve got to 
e up to a three-million dollar product. You’ve got to be a worthy represen- 
tive of that phonograph, and of the man who conceived it, and worked and 
ent and persevered to perfect it. 


You see, the public is going to judge the Edison by you. If you are ‘‘the 
st on the market”’ it will be easy to make the public realize that your product 


But to live up to the Edison you have to do more than impress your public 
vorably: to dress well, have a good store manner, extend every possible 
urtesy to a customer isn’t enough. That is just the superficial part of it 
the finish on your cabinet, so to speak. f 


It’s the inside of the New Edison that has made its reputation. 


The instrument you are selling isn’t just a beautiful piece of furniture. 
is fine all the way through. 


That’s what you have to be, to stand up beside it. 
That’s what you have to be to represent the Old Man. 


It’s a large order. 
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A Birthday Reine 


OR some unaccountable psychic reason we 

all. at tixues, pass through the experience 
of having a thought or a familiar quotation 
float into our minds from nowhere in particu- 
lar and persist in staying with us. In such 
circumstances we often find that our invisible 
mentor has given 
us aid in advance 
of our needs. 

For a while pre- 
ceding Mr. Edi- 
son’s seventy-sec- 
ond birthday, a 
familiar quota- 
tion from Shake- 
speare’s ‘Antony 
and Cleopatra,” 
with a change of 
the pronoun, per- 
sisted — in my 
mind: 

“Age cannot 
wither him, nor 
custom stale 

His infinite va- 
riety.” | 

Knowing him 
as well as I do, 
after nearly thir- 
ty-eight years’ as- 
SOciatalo ns t 


would be difficult to find words that would 
be more pertinent in their applicability to the 
Edison of the present day. 

The same mighty and brilliant thinker; the 
same indefatigable worker; the same man of 
infinite resourcefulness; the same deep well of 

aa memory from 
which the bucket 
never comes up 
dry; the same 
stick-to-it-iveness ; 
the same “gamey” 
fighting qualities ; 
the same irrepres- 
sible sense of hu- 
mor; yes, even the 
same firm hand- 
writing, as yet 
free from the 
tremor of age. 

Surely the 
years have dealt 
gently with him 
notwithstand ing 
the enormous 
amount of work 
to his credit. 

Long live our 
“Old Man.” 

(Signed ) 
Wm.H.Meadowcroft 


A Paying Proposition 

In Paris the phonograph stores give “‘audi- 

tions,’ where people come and pay four cents 

per record for listening to phonograph music. 

That sounds like a good paying proposition, 
doesn’t it? . 

Phonograph concerts in this country are a 


paying proposition, too. To be sure, it isn’t 
practical to charge an admission fee and get 
spot cash out of every person who comes to 
your recital. A free concert is a place where 
prospects are made and good-will cultivated. 
It results in record sales, both of new numbers, 
if you include the current supplements in the 
program, and of old numbers of which you 
have stock. Mr. Elmer F. Preisz, Manager 
of the Edison Department for a druggist in 
Lewiston, Idaho, has been conducting these 
recitals for some time, and he reports it as a 


very successful way of keeping up interest, not 
only among prospects, but among owners as 
well. He gives a concert practically every 
other Saturday. | . 

He prints the program of his concert in the 
daily papers, and advertises its date quite 
widely. 

A monthly concert of new selections would 
be an excellent way to begin. As soon as you 
receive the monthly supplements, pull off a 
recital. Feature it in your advertising, empha- 
sizing the fact that the numbers are all new. 
There is ample variety in each supplement 
to furnish a well-balanced program. Your cus- 
tomers want the new RE-CREATIONS, of 
course. ‘The sooner they get them, the better 
they will be pleased. ‘This gives them an ex- 
cellent opportunity. 
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Jimmy Lacey Explains 


OU remember our remark a couple of 
months ago that Lacey, of Peoria, was ‘“‘at 
it again,” and our subsequent apology. We 


had to admit that our expression was ill chosen, 


because Mr. Lacey is “‘at it” continually, and 
not intermittently. Along with our apology 
went a request from Mr. Maxwell that Lacey 
explain his success in the past few months. 


Some Reasons Why 


When our “Big Chief” wrote suggesting 
“a few lines concerning your success of 
the past six months,” I was not only flattered 
but glad to comply because I welcome every 
opportunity to further the Gospel of Good 
Music. 

Lack of space prohibits my outlining all the 
reasons why Peoria is on the map; however, I 
hope you may gather something of value from 
these few remarks. 

Last night the Executive Secretary of our 
Association of Commerce—a man known to 
nearly every commer- 
cial club of this country 
for his aggressiveness— 
was sitting in the store 
waiting for his wife, 
who was attending a 
lecture on art in our 
Recital Hall. “Jim- 

he said, “I’ve 
watched with unusual 
interest the building up 
of your business in Pe- 
oria, and while I’m in 
the dark as to your sales 
methods, I am aware of 
one big fact: You have 
made this store the 
most popular shop in 
town. Were I in the 
market today for a pho- 
nograph, I’d just nat- 
urally come right over 
here to Jimmy Lacey 
and buy, regardless of 
the merits of the prod- 
uct.” This very thing 
frequently happens 
with us! 

An Edison dealer, who is reasonably suc- 
cessful, came to visit us the other day. I got 
out my “bag of tricks” and began to work on 
him. There followed such exclamations as, 
“Where did you get that idea?” “Who told 
you that?’ “I never thought to say. it that 
way. That dealer was no more surprised at 
the new viewpoints I brought him than was I 
at his lack of originality in store methods. _ 

Belief in your product, in the Gospel of 


Music, an overwhelming desire to serve, imag- 
ination, a willingness to work, these are some 
of the reasons why. Also, to my mind, you 
are an unworthy representative of the New 
Edison if you insist upon making your estab- 
lishment a phonograph sandwich—losing sight 
of the meat midst so many crusts. ‘The entire 
phonograph world recognizes the fact that 
there is only one Honest-to-Gawd phonograph, 
even if they don’t always admit it publicly. 
You must specialize. 

Since our business in 1918 doubled the 1917 
business with less than 
one thousand dollars 
additional expense and 
since the sales of De- 
cember, 1918, exceeded 
the entire first year’s 
sales, we must be em- 
ploying safe and sane 
methods, don’t you 

think ? 

Learn to smile, Mr. 
Dealer. Many of you 
have kicked and kicked 
because you  couldn’t 
get all the “Smiles” 
RE-CREATIONS you 
wanted, when you 
might have manufac- 
tured a few smiles in 
your own store, ban- 
ished your grouch and 
sold more goods! 

You may be familiar 
with the more spectacu- 
lar publicity stunts we 
have employed in Peo- 
ria, but you are unfa- 


_miliar with those many little things we are — 


always doing to emphasize our dealership 
throughout our territory. Sometime I should 
like to swing around the circle in the hope 
of imparting a little of my enthusiasm and a 
better understanding of our sales methods to 
every dealer. Until that time comes, if you 
are ever near Peoria, come and visit us and I'll 
promise to talk an arm off of you. 
James P. Lacey. 


'y 


One of Lacey’s stunts is to give phonograph 
concerts for school children. “The important 
thing about this picture is the expression on the 
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children’s faces. Did you ever see such uni- 
versal interest and delight? And just think 
how they'll talk when they get home! 


Our War Record 


T is not the intention of the Edison Manu- 

facturing Laboratories to lay great empha- 

sis on the war work which was done here. The 

work which we did represented no more than 
our duty. | 

We are now making every effort to restore 
our manufacture of phonographs to a pre-war 
basis and it will not be long before we attain 
full momentum. 

We know that every dealer has lost some 
business because of the shortage of Edison Pho- 
nographs. We appreciate the patience and 
consideration you have shown and we intend 
to make every effort to supply you this year 
with all the goods you need, provided you an- 
ticipate your requirements in timely season. 


We understand there is some disposition to 
compare the shortage of Edison Phonographs 
with the more or less plentiful supply of cer- 
tain other makes. Perhaps this is partly ex- 
plained, in one instance at least, by the follow- 
ing quotation from a news article in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 27th, commenting 
on the financial condition of one of the large 
talking-machine companies: 

“The company did not participate in the 
manufacture of war materials, as its plant was 
found not to be adapted to this work. ‘There- 
fore, when the armistice was signed, its organi- 
ation was intact and it was able to resume 
operations at practically 100 per cent. ca- 
pacity.” 


One Hundred Laboratory Models 


N January 31st the Dunlap Drug Com- 

pany of Nashville, Ohio, ordered 100 
Laboratory Models, which they intend to sell 
before June Ist. Going some, aren’t they? 
~ We haven’t all details on Mr. Dunlap’s 
methods, but we know he is_ covering 
a good territory, and knows how to go 
at the’ job.” “One “of: shis schemes is to 
take ten instruments on his truck and set out 
for a small town in his district. For three 
or four days, or a week, his three sales- 


men work at placing the instruments in homes. 

Then Mr. Dunlap, himself, makes the 
rounds, talking the New Edison over with 
the prospects in whose homes his instruments 
have been placed. 

Dunlap says an hour is long enough—he 
can sell an Edison to anyone if they will give 
him an hour’s time. Harger and Blish would 
like a dealer like that in every county in their 
territory. If many of them show up, it’s a 
mighty good thing production is increasing! 
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Casting Bread Upon the Waters 


ASN’T it. Abe Potash, that delightful 
character created by Montague Glass, 
who said to his partner, Morris Perlmutter: 

“If you cast your bread upon the waters 
your chickens will come home to roost?” 

Many people do not want their chickens 
to come home to roost, but those are not the 
kind of chickens Abe meant. He was trying 
to convince Morris that a good deed sooner or 
later redounds to the benefit of the man who 
performs it. 

Most of the solid and successful retail mer- 
chandising concerns in this country have made 
it a practice to ‘“‘cast bread upon the waters.” 
Marshall Field & Co., John Wanamaker and 
B. Altman & Co. could never have grown as 
big as they are if they had always demanded 
from the public “an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 

The theory that the customer is always right 
is not a sound theory. It has been exploded in 
retail merchandising practice, but there still 
remains of it enough to.formulate a sound 
principle, namely: that all reasonable doubts 
should be resolved in favor of the customer. 

Who and what is a customer? “The. Cen- 
tury Dictionary gives many definitions: 


1. A collector of customs. 

2. A purchaser; a buyer; a patron. 

3. A prostitute. 

4. One who has special customs, as of the 
country or city. 

5. Anyone with whom a person has to deal, 
especially one with whom dealing is 
difficult or disagreeable. 


Evidently, from the foregoing, customers are 
of infinite variety. In the retail Edison Pho- 
nograph business there are three kinds of cus- 
tomers, viz.: those who have been, are, or may 
be. The future profits of your business are in 
the hands of the “may be” customers. 

When a lady comes swishing into your store 
and says: “Here are some Edison RE-CREA- 
TIONS that I want to exchange because they 
are defective,” and you find that the lady did 
not buy the RE-CREATIONS from you, are 
you going to say right away: “Madam, you 
will have to take those where you bought 
them ?” . 

Record Exchanges 


Possibly she bought them in some other city; 


perhaps she bought them from a merchant 
whom you have driven out of business by your 
superior merchandising methods. Of course 
it is also possible that she did not get the RE- 


CREATIONS in a legitimate way. Or it is 
possible that she may have played them on a 
“talking machine.” However, isn’t it up to 
you to ascertain the true facts? If the lady 
actually owns an Edison Phonograph, don’t 
you want her record business in the future and 
wouldn’t you like to have her recommend you 
to her friends and neighbors? 

If you turn the lady down cold, haven’t you 
overlooked a possible chance to “throw bread 
upon the waters?” 

If record exchanges in your store are ordi- 
narily handled by one of the subordinate 
clerks, wouldn’t it be a good plan to have all 
unusual cases referred to the boss or the man- 
ager, so that he can decide whether a little 
bread ought to be thrown? 


Up to the Boss 


If an owner of an Edison Phonograph, 
which was not bought from you, asks you to 
take back some alleged defective RE-CREA- 
TIONS which also were not bought from 
you, such owner should have a pretty good 
story, and it ought to be told to the boss or 
the manager. 

‘There are certain questions which the boss 
or manager will know how to ask tactfully. 
Is the owner going to trade with you in the 
future? Is the owner going to buy some new 
RE-CREATIONS now? Would the owner 
like to have you send a man out to examine 
the instrument? ‘This latter is, of course, a 
Wise precaution, if you suspect that the so- 
called owner does not really own an Edison. 

The present return allowance gives dealers 
a great deal of latitude. A few of the smaller 
dealers have complained that their allowance 
is not sufficient. In view of the greatly in- 
creased production and greatly improved qual- 
ity of Edison RE-CREATIONS, it seems 
probable that in the very near future every 
Edison dealer's purchases will be large 
enough to make his return allowance more 
than sufficient to take care of ‘his requirements, 
and perhaps the dealer is justified in discount- 
ing the future to some extent in dealing with 
“customers.” 


Unmerchantable Records 
The plan of permitting jobbers and dealers 
to take credit for unmerchantable records un- 
der their respective return allowances was not 
one of our conception. ‘The plan was evolved 
by the jobbers and recommended by a consid- 
erable number of dealers. 


eee 
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While, as stated above, we did not originate 
the present plan, we sincerely hope that it will 
work out advantageously, and we believe that 
it will, if the dealers are not afraid to “throw 
a little bread upon the waters.” 

Please fix definitely in your mind that the 
number of checked surface records which will 
be offered for return is growing rapidly less 


eee 


and will soon reach a negligible point. Con- 
sider, further, that our production is increas- 
ing every day and that your purchases will 
grow - larger, which means that your return 
allowance will be larger. On top of all that 
is the fact that the present quality of our 
product is such that there will be very few 
returns. 


Carl Strock certainly believes in going in strong. This 
was his holiday stock, as it stood before his store in 
Santa Ana, California. 


Recitals and Advertising 


In a town the size of yours, if you are an 
average Edison dealer, the coming of a noted 
singer for a concert is quite an event. Every- 
body knows about it, whether particularly in- 
terested in hearing or not. It is a matter of 
some discussion to all of your fellow-towns- 
men. 

In New York, it doesn’t make so much of 
a stir. It has to be a pretty big artist to even 
cause a conversational ripple among New 
Yorkers by a recital. A ripple is the most you 
can hope for from any artist there. 

At the time of Anna Case’s recent recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Mr. Boykin, of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Shop, took full advantage of the ripple. 
He filled his window with enlarged pictures of 
Miss Case, with an invitation to the passers-by 


to come in and hear her voice on the Edison. 
He advertised that tickets for the recital were 
on sale in his shop, and actually sold almost 
$100.00 worth of tickets. He featured the 
recital in small newspaper ads. 

His report on the results is as follows: 

“T hesitate to say how many people have 
stopped during the past week to look at the 
pictures. In fact, they are more wonderful 
than any pictures we have ever had before. 
Any number of people came in and asked to 
hear Miss Case’s voice. We sold a number 
of her records and we, moreover, got the name 
of several good prospects, who were lured in 
by the invitation to her her voice RE-CRE- 
ATED.” 


How about Edison concerts in your town? 
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The Hall of Fame 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Right this way! Person- 
ally-conducted tour through the Hall of Fame! 

On your right you see Walter Kipp, President of 
the Jobbers’ Association, competent chairman of 
all sessions of the convention, chief entertainer and 
story-teller of the outfit, guaranteed to be always 
on top for all occasions, business or social, wet or 
dry, prearranged or impromptu. 

On your left stands Mark Silverstone. The bel- 
ligerent gaze which he directs out into the page 
makes us glad that this strip of print runs between 
him and Kipp. 

Below Silverstone comes Bob Goodwin, of Chi- 
cago, reflectively attentive to the remarks of the 
orator opposite. 

Proudfit made a-speech at the banquet, at the 
Chief’s request. You see the Chief (note his 
angelic expression, in the middle of the bottom of 
the page) said that his own opinions on the subject 
of Prohibition couldn’t be expressed in the 
presence of ladies, so he called on Proudfit. 
Proudfit merely remarked that that  . 0° 
proved he and W. M. were in perfect ~=7 


accord—and sat down! es 

The gentleman with the pitcher, not - 
to mention the whiskers, is Ex-Governor 7 
Hughes, of course. «His speech on Wednesday 
afternoon was one of the features of the convention. 

A. C. [reton, in the derby and glasses, seems in a 
hurry to get away from this concourse of celebri- 
ties. Probably he’s on his way out to Orange to 
demand another carload from Michie. 

W. C. Wyatt looks as though he were drinking 
in every word of every speech. In reality we think 
that firm grip on his cigar means abstraction, not 
concentration, and that his. mind is on the very 
recent addition to his family that he left in Denver. 

Next to W. M. stands C. H. Wilson, whose Na- 
poleonic pose expresses his brave calm regardless 
of the size of the gentleman just behind him. We 
know Bill Schmidt, however, and take it from us, 
his benign expression is the correct index to his 
character, in spite of his gigantic proportions. 
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With the Edison Artists 


Our artists are a group of people well worth knowing. 
Those whom you cannot meet personally, you can get to know 


a little bit through these columns. 


Most of them do inter- 


esting things individually as well as professionally, and every 
month we try to keep you informed as to their activities. The 
items we print here will help you to answer your customer's 
questions about the doings of their favorites. 


Art Walsh has been discharged from 
service, and has become a permanent fixture 
here in Orange, if we can keep him busy. 
He is taking over a good share of the work 
ol thes Tone ‘Lest De- 
partment, and seems 
quite determined to be- 
come a regular business 


man. 
* ek * 


Leola Lucey is singing 
in the cabaret at the Pa- 
lais Royal on Broadway. 
Weare told that she puts 
on a good act, and we can 
well believe it, for she is 
a mighty pretty girl, 
with a voice and style 
which ought to carry 
over to the most sophis- 
ticated audience. 


* * 


Ed. Meeker sang all 
the old favorites at the 
Jobbers’ banquet, and a 
number of new ones 
you'll hear more about 


Oakland, California. 


Anna Case is touring the far West. On 


March second and ninth she will sing in 


Dale tranciscos anaeon.\iarch tenths in 
She will then go 
to Portland, Oregon, for 
a recital on March nine- 
teenth, and to Spokane, 
Tacomavand Seattle, 
Washingtonyforeeme 
twenty-first, twenty- 
fourth and twenty-sixth 
successively. 


* * & 


Albert Spalding is 
giving a series of concerts 
this Spring and Summer 
in the musical centers of 
Southern Europe. He 
will be back in. this 
country in the Fall, how- 
ever, and will be giving 
concerts in this country 
next season. 


* ok * 
Mrs. Maybelle 
Wagner Shank came in 


to see us last week. She 
is going out again with 


later. His contributions a Ra Trio Mery 
included “Clancy’s shortly. e proclaims 
Wooden Wedding” Arthur Walsh them ideal traveling 


othenWorst. 1s< Y et: to 
Come,” and “When the Town Goes Dry.” 


* ke 


Frieda Hempel, having just closed her 
seventh season at the Metropolitan, is start- 
ing on an extended concert tour. Some of 
her dates, in which you may be interested, 
are those in Syracuse and Utica, on March 
second and third; in Boston, on March 
eighth; in Lindsburg, Kansas, on April 
thirteenth; and in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, on May second. The last two engage- 
ments are for music festivals. Miss Hempel 
opened the music festival at Charlotte 
two years ago, and her popularity at that 
time led to her re-engagement. 


companions. “They had 
never been out of New York until this 
first Tone-Test trip of ours,” she says. 
“Tt certainly was great fun to see how they 
enjoyed travelling. Everything was new to 
them, and they were as enthusiastic as 
children. We took long walks in the 
country along dusty country roads, and 
I showed them all sorts of stunts. You 
should hear their comments on cows and 
chickens and little pigs! Nothing could 
bore them or tire them out. They loved it 
all. I never enjoyed a trip so much in 
my life! They had me rolling under barbed- 
wire fences and climbing hay-stacks like 


a tom-boy.” 


I 
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Did you ever think 

What this world would do 
If Thomas A. Edison, now 
Seventy-two, 

Had not accomplished 
What he has, but 

Merely walked the routine 
Way | 

Instead of plodding 

Day by Day, 

Always doing more than 
Half— 

Had not made practical the 
Telegraph ? 


Did you ever think 

What the world 

Owes him 

This grand old man 

Of vigor and 

Vim, 

In bringing to us the 
Electric light 

Playing havoc with 
Darkest night? 

While most of us lie snug 
In bed 

He worked the brain in his 
Wonderful head— 

And gave us new thoughts on the 
Morrow’s dawn 

When the Electric light 
Was born! 


Did you ever think 

What it cost this man, 

Alone, 

To make the transmitter of 

_The Telephone 

That we might talk around 

The earth— 

When converse with man was given 
New birth? 

It’s now established in 

Every home 

And it matters not where a man 
May roam 

He can “call them up,” where he stops 
Each night 

And gain the comfort that they’re 
All right! 


Did You? 


Did you ever think, 
In your trend 

Of thought, 

What other pleasures this man 

Has brought’ 

To make us think, and happily 

Laugh? 

Just think of the wonderful 

Phonograph! 

“Real music at last,”’ is what 

He said— 

This, too, he accomplished while we were 
In bed! 

Thomas A. Edison worked 

It out 

And Music’s Re-Creation’s been brought 
About! 

What a world of things this man 

Did do 

Praise God he’s still with us at 
Seventy-two! 


C. W. BurcEss. 


‘Supervisor Burgess 
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Listening 


UNNY thing about most people is that 

unless they are listening for a certain thing 
they can’t hear it. Unless a fellow is listening 
for the particular excellences of the New Edi- 
son, ten to one they go over his head. 

When you get a prospect into your store, 
you want to have him fed up on the idea that 
he is about to hear something absolutely new 
and wonderful, before you even wind up the 
C-250. 

How are you going to impress it on him? 
By telling him about it? Not on your life! 
‘Too many plausible guys have earned their dia- 
mond stickpins in the gold-brick trade by that 
method. ‘Tell a prospect your phonograph is 
the best on the market, and what’s his come- 
back? “That’s what they all say’—with a 
wary smile. On the defensive at the start. 

No, there are better ways to tell him than in 
words. ‘Tell him without his realizing it—so 
gently and subtly that he’ll never know he’s 
hit. 

In the first place, let him infer the excellence 
of the Edison from its surroundings. Make 
your store live up to your product. Everything 
in the place should be the best of its kind, and 
in perfect condition. And never forget that 
cleanliness is more potent than adornment. A 
shining show window is a better selling argu- 
ment than a vase of paper flowers in the dem- 
onstrating booth. 

In the second place, let the courtesy of your 
manner reflect an acquaintance with fine 
things. It is natural to expect a superior line 
of goods to be handled by a gentlemanly sales- 
man, and the more favorably your prospect is 
impressed with you, the more he expects of 
your product. 

Thirdly, inspire him with your own atti- 
tude toward the instrument. Imitation is in- 
stinctive. Your respect for the Edison—your 


almost reverent handling of it—your attitude 
of pleased anticipation as you place the disc— 
your thorough enjoyment of each RE-CREA- 
‘TION played—will be reflected unconsciously 
in that of your customer. Without knowing 
it, he will listen as you listen. 

Once you get him listening right, your battle 
is half won. 


Be Rh, eM 


ID you send in the records you collected 
for the Phonograph Record Recruiting 
Corps? Perhaps there was some uncertainty 
about your shipping the records which caused 
a delay. If you have not yet heard where to 
send the records on hand, write to the Phono- 
graph Record Recruiting Corps, 21 East 4oth 
Street, New York City, and they will tell you 
the nearest place where your records can be 
handled. 

‘The efforts of this Committee now are be- 
ing turned toward supplying phonographs and 
records for Hospitals, Recreation Centers, 
Welfare Workers and Relief Organizations 
throughout the country. If you would like to 
know some such organizations in your vicinity, 
you can easily find out by writing to head- 
quarters. Harger & Blish had excellent suc- 
cess in supplying Army and Navy models for 
the Des Moines Hospital, as we told you last 
month. ‘The phonographs are as much needed 
in the places now open for them, as they ever 
were in the camps. ‘The generosity of your 
townsmen is surely not exhausted. Why not 
give them a try for the benefit of your local 
institutions ? 


{yom 
THE FATHER OF THRIFT 


The Picture of Benjamin Franklin Ap- 


pears on the New War Savings 


Stamps of the 1919 Issue. 


Y 


LIBRA 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOLS 
AT, URBANA- CHAMPAIGN: 
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Straw berries 


HIS picture looks considerably out of sea- 
son, doesn’t it? Well, it is, somewhat, 
but not so much as it looks. Supervisor Bur- 
gess sent it to us last month, claiming that it 
was taken in Ogden, Utah, on September 24! 
Why he didn’t send it to us in September is a 
matter between Supervisor Burgess and our- 
selves. But what is five months, more or less, 
when it is as interesting a picture of Bob 
Proudfit as this one? 
- Probably Mr. Proudfit likes strawberries, 
judging by the expression on his face. The 


farmer, on whose grounds the berries were 


raised, must have liked them, too, for he is not 


satisfied with their ordinary season, but insists 
upon raising them all Fall. He frequently 
has the best berries of the year very late, and 
has gathered them as late as the middle of 
October. 

This just goes to show how our Supervisors 
get taken around to see the sights on their 
tours. ‘They surely do have some interesting 
experiences. 

We wish they all carried cameras! 


Sales Satisfaction 


E have talked a good bit about the ad- 

vantages of being able to sell goods that 
you could praise without quarrelling with your 
own personal opinion. Perhaps you think we 
don’t know anything about it. To be sure, we 
only have to write our recommendations of the 
Edison—you have to talk yours; but if you 
can imagine anything worse than writing day 
after day the most enthusiastic descriptions 
your head could frame (or your dictating ma- 
chine swallow) about a machine you did not 
like and could not sincerely praise, you have a 
better imagination than we have. ‘That’s why 
we like our job. It is also why we feel a wave 
of sympathy for a IT. M. Salesman, formerly 
an Edisonite, who writes as follows: 


“T am now manager of a store for a 
dealer. I draw a good salary and business is 
fine, but—it is like being on a diet of bread and 
water after a period of regular food. ‘There 
is a satisfaction in selling the Edison that there 
is certainly not in selling needle machines and 
records. I am trying to get a backer in the 
hope of opening an exclusive Edison Shop 
around here.” 

The other day a friend asked us, on the 
quiet, what type of a phonograph we would 
recommend him to buy. We stopped them to 
wonder how it would feel to have one line of 
talk for him, and another for the general pub- 
lic—and we thanked our stars we were sell- 
ing the Edison! 


Edison Diamond Points 


“Right from the Heart” 
or possibly 


“Straight from the Shoulder’ 


Editor DIAMOND PoInTs: 


January issue just received, and read with usual interest, particularly page 7, but: 


ie 


If your mailing list of lovers 
Of the RE-CREATION’S art, 
Daily watched the postman’s visit 
Expecting you to do your part 
In stimulating flagging interest, 
(Due to war’s curtailed supply) : 
How would you feel if the Monthly 
Failed to come as weeks went by? 


If the Christmas issue promised 
To contain some real live “dope,” 
And then never made appearance,— 
Would it strangle some fond hope? 
January number unseen 
Altho Feb. roth is the date: 
How can you evade the query: 
“What's the matter? Always late?” 


—RIGHT FROM THE HEart. 


The author of the above ditty, who signs himself “Right from the Heart,” had a 
legitimate kick coming, and he sure did hand it out cleverly. We are mighty glad to be 
able to inform him. and you, however, that the condition he has embodied in deathless 
rhyme is already being remedied. ‘The February issue has made a big improvement over 


the schedule of January. 
thing of the past. 


But with the March-April issue all our troubles should be a 
By merely doubling up on the names of that issue, we will be enabled 


to get out each ALONG BROADWAY hereafter in advance of the first of the month for 
which it is named. The May number will be in your hands before the first of May, the 


June before the first of June, and so forth. 


R. HEGGLAND), of Pierre, South Da- 

kota, thinks he is the first dealer in the 

U. S. A. to have had the honor of furnishing 

the only music for an inaugural reception of 

newly elected State Officials and Legislative 
members. We think he is, too! 

The reception was a social affair, of course. 
All the new officers and their families were ‘‘at 
home” in the State Capitol Building at Pierre 
on January 7th. The only music on this occasion 
was furnished by Mr. Heggland. ‘The local 
newspaper the next day reported that “An Edi- 
son furnished by Mr. Heggland was played 
part of the time under the balcony over the 
rotunda on the north and the whole event took 
on quite a festive air.” “The Edison assuredly 
contributed to the air of festivity, and, as you 
‘see, received full credit. 

Most dealers would feel rather nervy in of- 
fering to supply the music for as important 
an occasion as this. “That is the wrong idea 
entirely. You know that Edison music is good 


The Edison Attends an Inaugural Reception 


Ask Your Jobber What to Do When “The Hidden 
Truth” Comes to Your Town. 


enough for any social event, however impres- 
sive. Let your personal conviction on the sub- 
ject carry over to the man who has the enter- 
tainment in charge. Even if he is the sort of 
man who would laugh at the casual suggestion 
of using a phonograph at a reception or other 
social gathering, he cannot laugh if you make 
him a properly dignified offer of a New Edison. 
If you are serious, and show him that yoy 
really feel that the Edison would be suitable, he 
cannot fail to be impressed by your asking. 
Your convictions are all right. No one who 
has sold the New Edison for any time at all 
can fail to know how fine an instrument it is. 
Have the courage of your convictions. An 
Edison at a social function like this is invalu- 
able to you as an advertisement. It is worth 
a good many refusals to once succeed in such 
a proposition, and just for encouragement you 
have this experience of Mr. Heggland to prove 
that it can be done. “The Edison knows how 


to behave in high society! 
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‘Musical Values in Their Relation to the 
Phonograph” 


Address delivered by Mr. Sigmund Spaeth, Musical Critic, at the Convention of Edison Disc 
Jobbers’ Association, Hotel Knickerbocker, February 12, 1919. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Edison 


Disc Jobbers’ Association: I suppose the man 


who first heard the phonograph felt very much 


like the farmer on his first trip to the circus; 
he went there, saw the giraffe, looked him all 
over, long neck and all, and then said, “Hell, 
there ain’t no such animal.” I often wonder 
how Mr. Edison felt, away back in 1877, when 
for the first time he put tin-foil around a cylin- 
der and listened while he heard the thing yell 
back at him, ‘““Mary had a little lamb!’ Per- 
haps he may have thought of that yesterday 
when he was celebrating his seventy-second 
birthday. I know, in my own case, how I 
have felt about the phonograph and perhaps 
also about the New Edison, when I heard the 
claims made for it—I perhaps even thought 
that “there ain’t no such animal.” I was re- 
minded today of the way in which I went 
through my spiritual conversion on the sub- 
ject. 

I had a letter once last year, when I was 
doing musical newspaper work here in New 
York, from another paper which had been 
conducting a very vigorous and active cam- 
paign against false advertising. “hey wrote 
me a letter regarding an announcement that 
five hundred critics endorsed the claims re- 
garding the New Edison phonograph and told 
about tests which had been heard by them, and 
wanted to know if I was one of those critics 
and if I believed that one could put a machine 
on a stage with an actual singer and have the 
audience unable to tell whether it heard the 
machine or the singer. I wrote back, as I had 
to at that time, that I was not one of the 
critics, that I had not heard a test made and, 
moreover, that I did not think it was possible. 
A little later, at the time of the Music Show 
last year, here in New York, I happened to be 
around there, because we were getting out a 
big supplement; and about the first thing I ran 
into at the Show was the Edison Theatre. It 
struck me at once as about the most attractive 
feature of the Show. “The crowd seemed to 
be going in there, and I turned in with the 
crowd. One of the first people I met was Mr. 
Fuller. I did not know his connection, but he 
persuaded me to listen a while; and among 
other things, they put on one or two of those 


tests—a comparison of the machine with the 
voice of two or three different singers. I told 
Mr. Fuller that I thought I could tell the dif- 
ference between the machine and the natural 
voice, where the one left off and the other be- 
gan. He put me into an end seat, with my 
wife beside me—lI suppose because he thought 
that I could not get away with anything with 
her. Well, I did the best I could. In some 
cases I think I was successful; but Mr. Fuller 
never told me how many mistakes I made and 
how many I guessed right. ‘Therefore, the 
test works, and I suppose that I could now be 
added to the list of critics. 

As a matter of fact, it may be the result of 
that test which brings me here today. I can- 
not think of any particular reason why I 
should be speaking to an association of job- 
bers, because I cannot say that I know any- 
thing about a phonograph as a mechanical con- 
trivance. I am completely ignorant of the 
scientific side of it. And I have never been 
able to sell anybody anything, so far as I 
know; on the other hand, every time anybody 
has tried to sell me anything, he generally got 
away with it, providing I had money enough 
in my pocket to make the first payment. I am 
not going to try to tell you anything that you 
know perfectly well. I have had several years’ 
experience here in New York, however, in 
connection with opera and concerts, and more 
recent experience in connection with War Ser- 
vice and work done among soldiers and sailors 
and in the industrial plants over in Bayonne. 
‘There I have had a chance to study the average 
American crowd—some people may say that it 
is somewhat below the average, but I don’t 
think so—and could see at first hand what they 
considered good music, what they liked to hear, 
etc. That experience might lead to one or two 
thoughts. Before that, I had had the oppor-. 
tunity to study music and people in opera and 
concerts. 

When we talked about a subject for this 
talk Mr. Fuller, Mr. Kipp and I finally de- 
cided on this title, “Musical Values in Their 
Relation to the Phonograph.” I think we 
chose that because it sounded as though it 
meant something, and it certainly gives con- 
siderable latitude to the speaker. Anyway, we 
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will stick to the title—“Musical Values in 
Their Relation to the Phonograph. ‘The title 
is significant, I think, because it is a question 
whether in the phonograph business all of us 
are primarily concerned with musical values 
as such; and, of course, there is the bigger 
question as to what musical values really are. 
We are inclined to get our points of view some- 
what mixed and perhaps over-emphasize the 
obvious, and slip up on something of greater 
importance and significance. I think once in 
a while, that phonograph men may think a 
little too much about matters of wood-work, 
varnish, etc. What have they to do with 
musical values? What is of greatest value in 
music? It seems to me that with one word 
you can put all music to the test. That word 
is “beauty.” It must be the ultimate aim and 
object, no matter how you attain it. I am re- 
minded of the lines of John Keats, in his “Ode 
to a Grecian Urn”: “Beauty is truth; truth 
beauty. “That is all ye know on earth and all 
ye need to know.” 

To me, in music, truth means the natural, 
the taeele the non-artificial; in other words, 
musical values increase as you approach the 
natural, the normal, and we can hold that out 
as an ideal. In my own work I have discov- 
ered that people resent artificiality. You may 
see artists succeeding temporarily; you may 
see a great passing success helped on by adver- 
tising; but in the long run you will find that 
the public, and particularly the American pub- 
lic, prefers the non-artificial. I have had 
singers and players come out there to Bayonne 
and do some wonderful things, and I find that 
the thing that excites the most interest is not 
the “‘stunt,” the kind of performance that gives 
you a shock and a surprise, but the everyday, 
simple presentation of perfectly ordinary mu- 
sic. You will find that also in families. Nor- 
mal people would rather have some simple lit- 
tle song or something played on the piano 
adequately, by a relative or friend, than to hear 
the most extravagant of artificial performances. 
Therefore, by attaining to the natural and the 
normal, you are really providing the public 
with what they want. 

I do not have to go into a discussion of the 
artificial voice. But the great voices, the 
voices that are recognized as great, are natural 
voices. It is not a question of “stunts” or arti- 
ficiality. The greatest art is the art that con- 
ceals art, that brings out in the best pos- 
sible way the normal, the natural, the real, the 
true, and that, I feel, is what has been accom- 
plished in the case of the New Edison. ‘That 
brings us naturally to the question of how this 
normal is attained in mechanical fashion, and, 


as I said, I know nothing about the scientific 
side of it. But I do know that the develop- 
ment of music has been along the lines, first, of 
rhythm, then of melody, then of harmony, and 
finally of color. We have passed the stage 
where we were satisfied with mere rhythm, and 
melody, and harmony. We now demand color 
and the minute you say “color,” you are 
talking about something that is natural, normal, 
true. You cannot get voice color, unless you 
get reality. “That is why, up to this time, a 
great many phonographic experiments have 
been failures. “The manufacturers of phono- 
graphs and the record manufacturers of Amer- 
ica have spent a great deal of time, trouble and 
money in producing features which are surpris- 
ing in themselves. For instance, it is now 
possible to keep the tone of a singer under the 
control of the operator. “There are ways, as 
you all know, of making a record or a machine 
a wonderful thing; but it then has its standing 
simply as a machine, and it loses to that extent 
its musical standing. 

Now, coming to this question of color, which 
up to this time in musical history, has seemed 
rather unimportant. So far as the public is 
concerned, they have had satisfactory exposi- 
tions on the subject of rhythm, melody and 
harmony. But in the matter of tone coloring, 
there have been shortcomings that were very 
decided, until we came to the New Edison. 
What is the use of having a record and putting 
it on and calling it a cello record, when it 
sounds just as much like a violin; or a piano 
record which might represent a celesta; or a 
contralto record, which doesn’t sound different 
from that of a soprano? The New Edison 
brings out the tone coloring in a marvelous 
fashion.’ 

I suppose in talking about “Musical Values 
and Their Relation to the Phonograph” I 
ought to say something about good and bad 
music, etc. But I am afraid that I am going 
to disappoint you if you are expecting anything 
much on this point. Because I am not one of 
the people who keep saying that American mu- 
sical taste must be improved, and that it is up 
to the phonograph dealers and the player piano 
dealers to do this. ‘To me, the most important 
thing is to fill them with all the music you pos- 
sibly can, and that musical taste, in the long 
tun, will take care of itself. I oule even go 
so far as to say that there is no really bad 
music. I find that every song that appeals to 
the public has something in it worth while— 
and I don’t care whether it is a tune that has 
been heard a dozen times in different forms or 
not. I have yet to find music that I consider 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A. H. Curry 


‘TF Financial Executive Mambert had sat 

down at luncheon yesterday with A. H. 
Curry and myself and had heard our Dallas 
Jobber explain how he and his associates ana- 
lyze, organize, recommend, install and operate 
for the mutual good of his dealers and the “T. 
O. P.,’” said Tom Leonard to the Editor the 
day after the Jobbers’ Conference, “I can see 
where Thomas A. Edison, Inc., might lose a 
crackajack jobber and at the same time acquire 
a super-efficiency expert. 

“The prospect for 1919 was the topic of 
conversation, as you might expect. As our 
Dallas Jobber unfolded 
his plans for the year I 
was amazed at their 
scope; their completeness 
as to detail and withal, 
their simplicity and prac- 
ticability. It was a rev- 
elation. He simply took 
my breath away. Per- 
haps a story of one of 
our jobbers might not be 
exactly appropriate for 
Diamond POINTS, 
which is essentially a 
dealers’ magazine — and 
vet I don’t know—why 
not? Why shouldn't 
dealers generally be in- 
terested in the person- 
ality and _ promotion 
methods of all of our 
jobbers? -If I were you, 
Miss Scribner, I’d write 
up each of the jobbers 
in turn in DIAMOND 
PoINTs, just as you have 
been doing with the ce- 
lebrities of the Musical | 
Phonograph Division. Shall I tell you some- 
thing about Curry and his plans? 

“T had asked him what mark he had set up 
for 1919 business. (Guess I must have looked 
a bit skeptical when he named it, for he im- 
mediately proceeded with figures to show the 
logic of his estimate. He is a past master of 
analysis, I'll say. And he didn’t attach all the 
blame of this loss upon his dealers by any 
means; as a matter of fact, he unloaded the 
burden of it upon himself and his associates 
for failure properly to train and help the 
dealers. 

“That isn’t to be repeated in 1919, if Curry 
can help it, and I’m betting that he will. 

“His campaign for the improvement of the 
dealer’s merchandising methods has been un- 


der way for a month. ‘The evidence of it is 
coming in our daily mail at Orange and by the 
way, his coaching of dealers dovetails very 
nicely with our own promotion work on the 
dealer; which is as it should be, of course. 

“To begin with, let me explain the compo- 
sition of Curry’s wholesale organization. He 
has mapped out his territory in four divisions: 
A, B. C and D. Each division has its own 
traveler or field representative, and each trav- 
eler reports direct to a District Manager at 
Dallas, who handles all correspondence and 
directs all intensive work pertaining to that 
particular division and 
no other. In consequence, 
there is no division of re- 
sponsibility nor overlap- 
ping of effort. That’s 
the foundation of his or- 
ganization scheme—cen- 
tralized responsibility. 

“This is his 1919 plot: 
When a Divisional Rep- 
resentative visits a dealer 
for the first time in the 
present year, he will lay 
before the dealer what is 
called Traveler’s Intelli- 
gence Sheet; which is a 
mighty inquisitive form 
reaching into every 
necessary department of 
the dealer’s facilities and 
methods. The purpose 
of the Intelligence Sheet 
is to keep vividly before 
the dealer those things 
on which improvement is 
needed. Perhaps its com- 
prehensiveness is best il- 
lustrated by the reception 
it met with from one of Curry’s travelers when 
placed in his hands for the first time. He sur- 
veyed it with bulging eyes for a moment, 
gasped and ejaculated: ‘Laundry list!’ It’s 
certainly as all-embracing as a laundry list. 
This sheet is carefully filled out by the traveler 
with the assistance of the dealer, one copy is 
left in the dealer’s policy binder, another re- 
tained by the traveler and still another is sent 
to Dallas. This latter copy is watched care- 
fully by the Division Manager, who checks it 


with subsequent reports on subsequent visits up 


to the time of his next Semi-Annual Report. 
Oh, yes, the traveler makes a separate and dis- 
tinct report on a shorter form on each visit 
and Curry tells me that his boys do not find 
reports a hardship. 
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“At the time of the first visit, the traveler 
also goes over with the dealer co-operative 
plans for the year—for instance: 

‘““(a) Co-operative newspaper advertising. 

“(b) Co-operative distribution of ALONG 
BROADWAY, which contemplates a_ six 
months’ standing order for 250 copies to be 
~ mailed out regularly by T. O. P. to a list fur- 
nished by the dealer. “The dealer pays the 
postage. 

“(c) Co-operative mailing monthly by T. 
O. P. of new RE-CREATION supplements 
to lists of owners furnished by the dealer. 
Dealer pays the postage. 

“(d) Co-operative circularizing of prospec- 
tive purchasers (list furnished by dealer) with 
set of three letters sent by T. O. P. over deal- 
ers name. Dealer pays postage. 

“(e) Tone-Test Bookings. 

““(f-z) Stock, advance orders for instru- 
ments, standing orders for RE-CREATIONS 
and records, and a host of other good things. 

“Tt isn’t all up to the traveler by any means; 
his reports supply the S. O. S. to the particular 
man back in Dallas to come to the dealer’s as- 
sistance when assistance is needed; and there 
isn’t any delay at the main works.  Inciden- 
tally, I’ve noticed that there isn’t any delay in 
sending us copies of letters to dealers as a cue 
to getting busy at Orange where we can help. 

“Curry said something in our chat which 
somehow or other seems to stick with me. He 
was discoursing on service and the misunder- 
standings which occasionally arise in the best 
regulated business organizations. 

“When a dealer makes an unjust or unrea- 
sonable complaint, it’s usually because he 


doesn’t understand. Every dealer must be 
satisfied in his complaints in my territory, no 
matter whether they are justly founded or 
otherwise. It’s easy enough to satisfy the 
dealer if you can show him the facts). My 
boys understand that and work accordingly.’ 

‘Which indicates that the IT. O. P. struc- 
ture is built upon a pretty firm foundation— 
preferred service. 

“They are an interesting organization, the 
T. O. P. fellows—young, aggressive and brim- 
ful of faith and confidence in the future. 
Drouths and other local disappointments don’t 
seem to faze them—only make them ‘go’ all 
the faster. They'll come through in 1919 
without a doubt. They are ‘stickers —take their 
cue from the boss of the organization whose 
business career from the time he started in as a 
dealer with three phonographs and one hun- 
dred and fifty records, at Corpus Christi, down 
through his successive experiences as an Edison 
traveler, then a bigger dealer and finally a 
jobber, would make an interesting story all by 
itself. He knows from practical experience all 
angles of the selling end of the Edison Phono- 
graph business, which, no doubt, is one reason 
why he has been so successful and the reason 
why he understands his dealers so well. And 
he’s got a great lot of dealers with him. Mind, 
I say, with him. For I’ve seen them with him 
in badger fights. and in other social plunges 
after the business in hand had been thoroughly 
concluded. ‘They have faith in Curry, those 
Dallas zone dealers, and Curry has faith in 
them. They pull together fine. “They can’t 
help but make that 1919 sales mark they’re 
aiming for.” 


Wanted! 


Wanted: A former salesman in an Edison 
J Jobber’s s Retail business desires a | position as as 
retail | “salesman or manager of” an Edison 
department. _1 His is experience in in Edison busi- 
ness should make him a valuable addition to 
your staff. Write DIAMOND POINTS about 


him, mentioning ‘‘NEW YORK.”’ 


Wanted: Thoroughly efficient salesman to 
take charge of f Phonograph Department. 

" Satisfactory_sa salary” to competent man _who 
can show results. Apply Hoffer Bro., ee “Inc. ee 
512 Main Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Wanted: A “hustling’’ salesman by a dealer 
in one of the richest farming communities of 
Illinois. ‘‘The farmers have the cash and want 


to buy’’ says the proprietor. Preference will 
be given to soldiers. Experience in the piano 
trade would be valuable, but is not a require- 
ment. Write Mr. C. Heine, Hinckley, III. 


Wanted: by a saleswoman of over a year’s 
Edison experience, a position preferably in the 
North or Northwest. She will furnish re- 
ferences on demand. Address ‘‘Oklahoma 
City’’ care of the Editor of DIAMOND POINTS. 


Wanted: by H. E. Blake, 1100 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, a combination salesman and 
repairman. One who will be willing to work at 
times on the inside, selling RE-CREATIONS 
and Phonographs and also to go out to make 
repairs and set up instruments. 
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An Edison Crank 


ERE’S where we introduce you to another 

self-confessed Edison crank. He _ has 
evidently been one for some time, judging by 
the dodger which he enclosed in his first letter, 
and which we reproduce here. As you see, it 
was advertising a concert on February 14, 
1896. Please observe that there are ‘‘no ear 
tubes on this machine” and that “hundreds can 
hear it at once!” 
Ten and twenty 
cents admission 
were surely none 
too much for this 
remarkable exhi- 
bition, and we 
have no doubt 
that the audience 
felt: they had 
fal iy ease tel ener 
money’s worth. 

Let us present 
Mr. Phillips — 
MreGelkoy Phil- 
lips of Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio—and 
let him talk for 
himself, as he 
does in his letters. 

“T have just re- 
ceived your new 
piano RE-CREA- 
TION, and wish 
to congratulate 
you on your suc- 
cess in bringing 
out the clear ring 
of the _ piano. 
Your old piano 
records were too 
weak in sound, 
and while much better than the talking ma- 
chine records, were not perfect. As we now 
have between 200 and 300 records, my wife 
(who is a fine pianist) and I are getting quite 
critical 

“We are giving concerts at our home two or 
three times per week to our neighbors and even 
friends from twenty miles away and some of 
them are good critics.” 

“You ask me what are some of my favorite 
records. Now with the large number we have, 
it would be much easier to criticise the very 
few we do not play often—and we get through 
most of them at least once a month. I can 
name only a few of the ones we use most, and 
this must not be taken as a criticism of the 
others. All of those by the New York Miuili- 


tary Band (Sousa’s) ; all the instrumentals, in- 


cluding solos and orchestras (among the so- 
pranos, ‘Coming Through the Rye’ by Betsy 
Lane Shepard, with her girlish ‘canary’ clear 
tone voice, is second to none) ; all of the sacred 
records by the Metropolitan Quartet are 
among the best of the RE-CREATIONS. 

“We have had some funny experiences with 
them. Thinking to please a Methodist 
preacher and a 
very strict deacon 
of the same 
church at one 
time, played 
‘Jesus, Lover of 
AU RR goe Serer Ry 
‘Dreams of Gali- 
lee’ and_ several 
other sacred RE- 
GR EATIONS. 
‘Then one of them 
called for ‘Gan- 
der’ and the other 
for ‘Uncle Josh.’ 
We were very 
much _ astonished, 
and concluded 
hereafter when 
we entertain the 
‘cloth’ we would 
start with Billy 
Murray or with 
some Glen EFIlli- 
son RE - CREA- 
TIONG: We 
are disciples of 
Burns and lovers 
of Scotch dialect, 
and as a singer of 
Scotch songs Elli- 
son has no peer. 
We have most of his RE-CREATIONS 
and heard him sing in Cleveland. 

We were unable to distinguish his voice 
from the phonograph. 

“Of all the records of singers, those of Van 
Brunt for clearness of tone and expression are 
most popular with us, as well as with those 
who attend our concerts. 

‘As one of the visitors kept saying, ‘Absolute 
reproduction! It seems as if he were right in 
that cabinet!’ 

“I hope I have not bored you with this long 
epistle, but when we think of the pleasure our 
Edison gives us and our friends we, like Billy 
Murray, ‘have to talk or bust!’ ” 

We ought to organize a club of enthusiasts 
like this one. 

Have you any nominations for membership ? 


~~ 
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Miss Lovejoy 


Miss Mary Jane Lovejoy is the Manager of the Odon Music Store, Odon, Indiana 


‘‘Musical Values in Their Relation to the Phonograph’’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


absolutely and utterly bad. Therefore, I would 
say that so far as musical values are concerned, 
the main job of the phonograph people is to 
give the people all the music they can. Give 
them a chance to decide for themselves, and 
in the long run the people will pick out 
for themselves what is good. You cannot edu- 
cate people by starting out to tell them that 
you are educating them. Let them have what 
they ask for and what they want. Don’t try 
to force anything on them unless they indicate 
that they want such assistance in their choos- 
ings, and then you should accomplish this in a 
delicate and discreet manner without too ap- 
parent obtrusion. ‘That is the kind of thing 
that will eventually bring them up little by 
little, and the musical life of America will 
definitely profit thereby. 


Now, that is about all I have to say this 
afternoon. I think those two points are worth 
making in connection with the phonograph— 
the thing which we must aim at is the natural, 
the normal, which can be attained, so far as 
the phonograph is concerned, through the tone 
coloring which we get in the New Edison. And 
as for musical taste, you are going in the right 
direction so long as you give the public all the 
music possible. I think the New Edison is in 
a peculiarly favorable position for advancing 
the cause of music in the United States, and 
with the ideals of Thomas A. Edison before 
you, musically and commercially, there is no 
reason why progress should not be unlimited. 
I can do no better than to close with those 
lines of Keats, which I quoted before— 

“Beauty is truth; truth beauty. That is all 
ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” 


The New Catalog of Disc RE-CREATIONS is 
Ready for Distribution.. 
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Warning! 


You must see that name, 


The Ediphone, to get 
Edison’s Dictating Machine 


No matter what else you are given to under- 
stand. No matter what wmpression you may 
have formed. 


Edison makes only one dictating machine — The 
Ediphone. It was conceived by him and per- 
fected by himself and his personal staff into 
the simple, efficient, convenient Ediphone 
system that alone satisfies the stenographer 
and the dictator. 


THE GENUINE 
EDISON DICTATING MACHINE 


Edi 
BUILT BY EDISON FOR BETITER LETTERS 


Ediphone salesmen cover the country; they will take every 
opportunity to call upon you and assure you of their desire 
to “boost” the New Edison to your advantage among 
business executives. 


_ WIEEA YOU “RIGTIPROGATE{BYs BOOSTING? THE 
EDIPHONE- IN: YOUR LOCALITY? 
FOR LITERATURE AND FRIENDLY ADVICE ADDRESS 
NELSON C. DURAND, 
Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Ediphone Division, Orange, N. J. 
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Celebrating the Spring 


Well, how do you like the Spring? The other day someone tried to tell us 
we wouldn’t notice it this year, because there hadn’t been enough cold weather 
for contrast. The next morning we woke up—and it was Spring! It wasn’t 
so much the temperature—or the sunshine—or the sky. It wasn’t anything 
tangible—just the taste of the air and the smell of the wind and a feeling in 
our hearts that Spring had come. But there’s nothing like it in the world. 


This weather makes you sure the family Bible lies about your age. You 
square your shoulders and stick out your chest and step out like a four-year-old. 
You feel as though you ought to knock off work to celebrate the Spring. 


Celebrate? Sure! But why knock off? Do you think for a minute that you’re 
the only man in town who feels ten years younger this morning than he did last 
night? Do you think that Spring-inspired excess of youth and pep which makes 
you want to turn a hand-spring in the middle of Main Street passed everyone 
else by? Not so you’d notice it! Every man, woman and child who comes into 
your shop today feels just the same way you do—maybe more so—and the 
best way for you to celebrate the Spring is with your customers. 


Why do you and your customers get along so well in December? Because you 
are all thinking and feeling and talking about Christmas. Christmas -means 
very much the same thing to everyone—joy and comradeship and happiness, 
as well as giving. Well, Spring has an universal significance, too. It means 
youth and sgaiety and love. 


Stick a pot of tulips on a table in your shop, and a branch of pussywillows in 
your window. Have someone letter a gay poster for you, with a rabbit 
or a chicken or an Eastern bonnet at the top, anda list of Easter RE- 
CREATIONS underneath. Have Spalding’s “Spring Song’’ playing in the front 
of the shop—or in the doorway, if the passers-by hear it there. There are a 
hundred ways in which you can make your store Springlike—ways of capital- 
izing the pep that Spring puts into you and your public. 


That’s one secret of an all the year round business. Play up to every season 
as it comes along. You use wreaths and red bells at Christmas, of course. So 
does everybody else, and you couldn’t very well forget it. But it is easier to 
forget the seasonal possibilities of the other months—and some of them 
are mighty effective. Did you notice the Edison Birthday window The Kipp 
Phonograph Company sported last month? There’s a picture of it on page 14 
of this issue. That’s an example of taking advantage of a universal impulse— 
for admiration of Mr. Edison is as universal as joy in the Spring! 


Any time you can appeal by your window or your shop to some particular 
sentiment in your customer’s heart, you’re playing in luck. For sentiment 
means sales. 


= 
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The Jacobean Model 


HE new Jacobean Model Is going to be your hand without any fumbling or search- 
mighty popular with discriminating buy- ing. ‘This device was selected after careful 
ers, both for aesthetic and for practical comparison with all the others suggested, and 


reasons. 

Aesthetically speaking its 
cabinet is one of the most aris- 
tocratic pieces of period fur-. 
niture we have seen for 
some time. It is. made of 
dark oak, the typical wood of 
the Jacobean period, and one 
of the richest dark woods 
ever used for furniture. The 
model is designed to conform 
with Jacobean tradition, as 
any expert could tell you. 
The line of the inverted 
scroll, which occurs at the 
base of the cabinet, in the 
grill, and so forth, was very 
popular at this period. “The 
ornaments at the sides of the. 
grill are known as “applied 
split pendants,” and are char- 
acteristic of Jacobean furni- 
ture. The inlay above the 
grill was seldom used after 
this period. 

Practically, the greatest 
advantage of the Jacobean 
‘Model is its new filing de- 
vice. “his accommodates 
thirty-eight records, in sep- 
arate, plainly numbered 
compartments, ready to 


He 
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is the best thing of its kind 
we could discover. You will 
find its convenience a great 
sales argument. 

We have one recommenda- 
tion to make in connection 
with this instrument.  Al- 
ways make it very clear in 
your selling talk that the file 
is only expected to hold those 
RE-CREATIONS in most 
frequent use—the favorite 
numbers of the family. It 
would be a great mistake for 
any purchaser to get the idea 
that a file of this size would 
accommodate a representative 
Edison library. Drive home 
the fact that these records 
are supposed to correspond to 
the few books on your pros- 
pect’s library table—not to 
the many on his shelves. 

The list price on_ this 
model is $250 in the United 
States and $378 in Canada. 

Ask your jobber to show 
the Jacobean Model to you. 
When you have seen it for 
yourself, you will say we have 
not been enthusiastic enough 
in our description. 


In the Movies 


F your co-operation with the local movie 
man on the Anna Case film has shown you 
the value of the movies as a way to get to your 
people, or even if it hasn’t, there is a big field 
open for you, though you can’t count on having 
an Edison Star go into the movies every day! 
Mr. C. D. Easton, of Kelso, Washington, rec- 
ognized the movie possibility quite indepen- 
dent of “The Hidden Truth” and has made 
good with independent films. 

He “got together” with his local exhibitor, 
and discovered that on a certain night the 
feature picture was to be “Bonnie Annie Lau- 
rie.” “This was the stunt which he pulled off: 

Just before the picture was run, a slide 
thrown on the screen merely announced “Solo, 


Annie Laurie, by Anna Case.” ‘Then the 


stage and hall were darkened, so that the audi- 
ence could not see the instrument, and were 
kept so through the first stanza of the song. 
At the end of this stanza, the lights were 
turned on, showing the Laboratory Model at 
the side of the screen, entertaining the audi- 
ence. At the close of the record the audience 
applauded as heartily, Mr. Easton says, as if 
Miss Case had been there in person. 

There is no question but this sort of feature 
adds to the interest of the moving picture .per- 
formance. ‘There is no question, either, that 
it is first-class publicity for the Edison. “The 
first argument is for your movie man—the 
second for yourself. See that both arguments 
strike home to the men they are intended for, 
and you will find it well worth your while. 


DERHAPS much 
i has been written or 
said about ‘““Music and 
War,” but how much 
of it has been said by 
the man it most af- 
fects—the soldier. If 
you would like to have 
the opinion and expe- 
riences of a soldier of 
the ranks—just a com- 
mon “private,” if you 
please—you may find 
these few words of 
interest. 


Edison Diamond Points 


Soldiers and Music 


ERE are an article and a picture, 
both ‘‘made in Germany,’’ but 
both as distinctively ‘‘Yank’’ as they 
well could be. Private Ritt has been 
a contributor to ‘‘Diamond Points’’ 
before, when he was in the Edison 
business in St. Peter, Minnesota. 
Perhaps you will also remember read- 
ing of the exploits of his two sisters 


who have been running the Edison 
business there in his absence. (By the 
way, their December sales totaled 
$5,400, and their January $2,675.) 
Private Ritt is now in Germany, and 
has sent us this contribution from 


into the realities of 
war. Even that didn’t 
keep the boys from 
singing until the near- 
ness of the enemy made 
“discretion the better 
part of valor.” 

Morale makes or 
breaks an army. Morale 
means victory; the lack 
of it spells rout and de- 
feat. “There is no surer 
indication of an army’s 
morale than its abilities 
to sing—in the face of 


Did music help to 
win the war? Does 
music help to maintain 
the morale of an army? 
Only those who haven’t been in France could 
be sincere in asking those questions. My re- 
plies to these questions may not bear the stamp 
of official authority, but they do express the 
opinions and experiences of the ranks. 

Mr. Edison once said “The Marsellaise is 
worth a million men to France,” and what we 
have seen in France makes that easy to be- 
lieve. Another song that was worth a great 
deal to France and her soldiers is the popular 
song “‘Madelon.”’ “The French never tired of 
this song, and when its strains were heard 
every Poilu seemed to forget his troubles and 
enter heart and soul into the chorus. ‘“‘Made- 
lon” (who was a girl of the cabaret, if my 
knowledge is correct) has been often heard by 
American soldier audiences and received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, for, although the 
words are strange to most of us, the language 
of music is universal and irresistible. 

Never will I forget our battalion’s first hike 
in France—six kilometers—through a French 
town, in a drenching rain. Did we cuss the 
weather? Not so you could hear it. We sang 
“Pack: Up Your ‘Troubles ins yours Old Kat 
Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile’—the whole 
battalion; officers, too. “That was the spirit of 
the American Army all through. A song on 
their lips, a prayer in their hearts—that 
makes the kind of morale that no military 
machine can defeat. 

How often when we were dog tired from a 
long hike—a heavy pack on our backs, the 
roads. a sea of mud, and rain in the air— 
haven’t I heard a song hummed or whistled 
with the rest, “Pack Up Your Troubles in 
Your Old Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, Smile’! 

“There’s a Long, Long Trail a-Winding” 
not “into the land of our dreams” then, but 


there. 


difficulties. 

Where lies the sol- 
dier’s great expression 
of religion and his be- 
lief in Christianity? In prayer? ‘To himself, 
yes; but the greatest visible expression is in 
song. You have missed something of the true 
spirit of Christianity if you haven’t seen and 
heard a group of soldiers sing “When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross,” “What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus’ or others of the grand old 
hymns. No question of creed, color or race 
there—just a sincere expression of faith. 

When a soldier’s thoughts of home simply 
had to find expression you heard him sing 
“Back Home Again in Indiana,’ “My Old 
Kentucky Home” or “Annie Laurie.’’ Where 
is the soldier overseas who has not heard 
and sung these songs? “Back Home Again 
in Indiana’ seemed to express our feelings 
better than any, and that song, to me, has 
achieved immortality. It will always bring 
back many a recollection to the veterans of 
1917-1919. 

Does a soldier appreciate music? You bet 
he does. He likes to hear it much better than 
to furnish it himself. Just ask any talent that 
ever contributed to the entertainment of the 
boys over here. If you doubt them, let me say 
on behalf of some hundreds of thousands of us 
over here that we never got enough music. 
I’m speaking particularly for the fellows who 
were in the combat units at the front, and I 
know what music (or should I say the lack of 
music?) meant to us at times. 

It is not my wish to minimize any efforts 
made to provide us with music and entertain- 
ments. We were kept so busy chasing Fritz 
and Hans that the entertainers could not catch 
up with us even though they had the best of 
intentions. No, we did not get enough music, 
and too much would have been an impossi- 
bility, anyway. 
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The “doughboy” regiments had their bands 
—and God knows they deserved them. But 
yours truly, only a machine gunner, along 
with other auxiliary units, rarely, if ever, 
heard a band. Our units do not rate music 
except such as we could provide for ourselves 
or such as found its way to us through the 
War Service Agencies, and that was all too 
little. 

This leads me to the statement that now we 
are thoroughly music hungry. In our present 
state of “watchful waiting’ we find a little 
more time—and need—for music and amuse: 
ments. As a consequence, company entertain- 
ments, battalion shows, and divisional mins- 
trels are making their appearance in great 
numbers, all made up of talent from the ranks, 
and music—vocal, instrumental and otherwise 
—forms three-fourths of the programs. Now, 
too, since we are somewhat settled, War Ser- 
vice entertainments are coming our way. Do 
we appreciate music? Try us and watch the 
results. 

What kind of music do we 
like? Perhaps you have an ink- 
ling as to our likes. We like 
stirring marches and_ patriotic 
songs of the more virile type. 
“The Marsellaise” is known to 
every American, and has been 
heard over here oftener than our 
own beloved ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.” Much to my regret 
—and your surprise, perhaps—I 
have heard the “Star Spangled 
Banner” but once in six months 
of overseas service. Some of my 
comrades have not even been 
that fortunate. The once I heard 
it was when we sang it for a 
gathering of French soldiers— 
on that memorable night of No- 
vember 11th. They had just 
sung “The Marseillaise” and 
“Miadelon”’ for us, and asked us 
to respond. No second invita- 
tion was necessary. Perhaps the 
“Star Spangled Banner’ has — 
been sung more beautifully, but 
never with more fervor than on 
that night in a camp in France. 
How we would like again to 
hear some real American band play the 
“Star Spangled Banner” and “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

We like to hear “Home” songs. Some have 
already been mentioned. “Home, Sweet 
Home” is strictly barred, however. Can you 
not guess the reason? Songs of mother, wife 


or sweetheart make an intense appeal. 
you could see a soldier audience, straining for- 
ward with glistening eyes, literally hanging on 
to every word and note of “Mother Machree” 
sung by someone who seems to be wearing a 


I wish 


halo. “When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,” “Silver Threads Among the Gold” 
and songs like those are great favorites. Songs 
like “Baby’s Prayer at Twilight” and “Daddy 
Mine” make a tremendous appeal, too. 

Perhaps you have gained the erroneous im- 
pression by now that we are a sad-eyed and 
serious lot full of homesickness. If we are, 
most of us would not admit it, anyway, so you 
might as well forget that impression. 

Start a little jazz. See those heads bob, 
shoulders shake and toes go tapping among us. 
Jazz is highly expressive of American youth 
and pep, and that’s what your army is made 
up of. We do like our jazz and jazz songs; 
for instance, “Someone Else May be There 
While I’m Gone.” 

If you want a laugh from us, 
and you will not find that hard 
to get, sing us a comic song, 
and add some parodies about 
Army life, not forgetting to 
mention the mess-sergeant or the 
cooks, army “‘slum gullion”’ (our 
pet name for stew) and the coo- 
ties. Great favorites just now 
are “‘When Do We Go Home” 
songs—most of them original 
with us. Also the “Occupation 
Blues” written by and for mem- 
bers of the Army of Occupation. 
The title is quite descriptive. 
However, I’m straying away 
from the main subject. 

If anyone musically cultured 
has taken the pains (I say that 
advisedly) to read this far, | 
can hear them say, “Are not 
the musical tastes of soldiers en 
masse rather simple? Do they 
not care for the higher forms 
of music, classics or operatic?” 
I can answer both of these ques- 
tions by saying yes to each. My 
reply may not be as inconsistent 
as it reads. “The soldier wants 
“simple”? music as a recreation, 
That often is our greatest need, 


a relaxation. 
but if you think we do not appreciate good mu- 


sic, you are greatly mistaken. On a program 
which I heard only last night the ‘Marche 
Militaire’ appeared as a piano solo, “Inter- 
mezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana” as a violin 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Repartee 


E CALL this a. very clever 

answer by the Excelsior 
Music Company, of Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., to a T. M. competitor 
who seemed to think he could stea 
their thunder on a Tone-Test ad. 
That line about an “ 
machine” 


incomparable 
is one of the best we’ve 


heard lately! 


;- Owners of M@@olas who heard 
p Vernon Dalhardt sing here some 
[time ago. now have the privilege of} 
thearinx hn. on. their. incomparable 
| Tie ‘Dathardt's record 
‘for > Mannary was ‘“‘Rockabye Your 
i Baby,” with a Dixie melody, a most 
tcharming. and beautiful song. His 
(record for February, just out, is “I 
Am Waiting for You, Liza Jane,” an- 
other song that will make you like 
‘this splendid singer ola own- 
(ers always get the best of everything 
pin<che:phonograph Hne. Comevin and; 


| hear all the latest records. 
i: woe MUSIC CO. 


Pi ee NRA 


sees 


howe 


Yer rnon Dalbart and — 
a the New Edison 


i Geno: Dalhart. Stove that the 
‘New Edison is the only instrument 
‘that reproduces his voice . as it ac- 
tually sounds. 

| Vernon Dalhart appeared ‘at the 
Normal ’ Auditorium on Sept, 12th, 
1918, and proved by standing aside 
of the New Edison that the New 
Edison recreations and his voice 
sound alike. This can not be accom- 
plished by any talking machine. 

A dealer in talking machines in- 
serted a notice in Friday’s Missour- 
ian, which in part reads as follows: 
“Owners of — who heard: Ver- 
non Dalhardt sing here some time 
ago now have the privilege of hear- 
‘ing him on their incomparable ma- 
‘chine.’ No better averd could be 
‘found than “incomparable,” for 
there is no comparison between Ver- 
‘non Dalhart’s voice and the repro- 
duction of a talking machine record, | 

We hereby offer any dealer jin 
tulking machines $500.00 if he or 
they will have Vernon Dalhart come 
te Cape Girardeau and appear before 
the public and prove by standing 
-aside any machine by whatever name 
it may be known, except the New 
Edison, that the reproduction of the 
‘record sounds the same as Vernon 


Dalhart’s voice 
THE EXCELSIOR MUSIC Co. 


“Let Us Not Forget” 


February 20, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Meadowcroft: 


Last evening “the family’ was made heen 


by the arrival of Mr. Edison’s Message— 
timely and eloquent—with the Music.of* Vic- 
tory and Liberty. What a perfect combination! 

Of course, I listened to Mr. Edison’s Mes- 
sage. I was eager to hear the voice of the 
man who holds my admiration and esteem in 


such full measure—and I was not disap- ~ 


pointed. Rather, I was surprised at the rich, 
full tones of his voice, knowing that the speak- 
ing voice of the deaf is usually marred.* The 
appeal is clear, distinct and convincing. 

You know how some. personalities affect 
one. I have never met Mr. Edison; but he 
has done some kind things for me, and I have 


always associated with his greatness a sweet 


_. human element that is perhaps the dominant 


quality in his nature. After more than thirty 
years of intimacy, you will know whether my 
diagnosis is correct—and I'll wager a new 
dime You will say my reading Is entirely true 
to the man! 

The National Airs make a stirring record. 
There will be thousands and thousands eager 
to possess this RE-CREATION, partly for 
the Music of Victory and Liberty, but more to 
hear Mr. Edison’s voice so perfectly. It was 
most thoughtful and kind of you to send me 
this record, which I shall always. treasure 
warmly. Thank you many times. 


Cordially your friend, 
(Signed) Freperic A. WHITING. 


Watch for Convention Forecast in April Diamonds Points 
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The Edison at Boarding School 


Morgan Park Station 
CuHIcaco, ILLINOIS 
November 22, 1918. 
The Edison Shop, 
229 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

Attention Mr. Goodwin or Mr. DuBois. 
Gentlemen: 

Now that I have made the final payment on 
my contract for the Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph, Laboratory Model C250, which 
I have now completely paid for, I wish to 
thank you for the consideration you have 
shown me séveral times in my dealings with 
you. I wish particularly to thank you for 
your letter of two or three weeks ago in 
which you granted a favor I then asked of 
you. ‘This is the second machine that I have 
bought from you, and I hope that I may have 
directly or indirectly called the Edison to the 
attention of at least two or three other people 
who have chosen your instrument. 

I like music particularly for the memories 
some favorite selection will evoke. As I re- 
view my first interest in the Edison, I feel that 
I am entitled to rank as one of the charter 
members of Edison owners in this vicinity. 
While I was an officer in the Morgan Park 
Academy four or five years ago I called at 
your shop before it was entirely finished, and 
learning that it would be necessary for me to 
see Mr. Goodwin, I trailed him over build- 
ing material, and I have always appreciated 
the courtesy he showed me then when he must 
have been very busy. I had an old Edison 
cylinder machine with a French outfit, and, 
being a school teacher, was not able to invest 
off-hand very much in a new machine. Mr. 


Goodwin, however, figured out an arrange- 
ment which made it possible for me to buy 
one of the new Edison disc instruments and 
bring it into our home—West Hall—where 
we lived with and cared for twenty-five or 
thirty small boys. This instrument was a 
real help and a genuine blessing to Mrs. Berg- 
quist and me in our efforts to create for and 
share with these small boys of from ten to 
fourteen a measure of home life. Every eve- 
ning we played it in our rooms—or later per- 
mitted some of the larger boys to play it. One 
youngster from Waterloo, Iowa, could never 
go to sleep unless we played “Louisiana Lou” 
just as he went to bed. Every Sunday eve- 
ning for about two years we moved it into the 
general reading room of the hall and for two 
or three hours re-created music for these boys, 
which I have always felt put something into 
their lives without which we all should have 
been losers. 

Now in our rather modest home we have at 
least one instrument which we feel is good 
enough to warrant a degree of pride in its 
possession. As I write this letter the folks are 
playing the instrumental selection from Rigo- 
letto, and it is being brought home to me that 
this instrument indeed has a soul. Possibly 
you have felt its reality and believe that there 
should be a soul, also, in business. “There is 
such a satisfaction in dealing with people who 
show the consideration that you have in my 
case, at least, that I have been wishing to 
write and say what I have said to several of 
my friends—that the “Edison folks are about 
the nicest people to deal with that I know.” 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. E. Bercauist. 


Army-Navy Experiences 


HEN all the Army-Navy models that 

have survived the war get back to this 
country, someone will have to write a book 
about them. Some of them, of course, will 
never come back, but very nearly every one, 
whole or demolished, will have a history well 
worth preserving. 

We recently received a letter concerning one 
of these A. and N.’s which had a lot of excit- 
ing experiences overseas. “The letter was from 
Mr. H. D. Marshall, formerly in the Edison 
business with D. H. White at Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, who furnished an Army and Navy 
Model to go overseas with Mr. Marshall in 
September, 1917. Mr. Marshall reports that 
the instrument has played almost continuously 
for the last sixteen months, and representa- 


tives from all the Allies have listened to it and 
pronounced it the best ever. 

“The English say, ‘Nothing like that in 
Blighty ;’ the French say, ‘Pas possible alor 
crest tres joli;) and the Americans—well, 
what would you expect a lad to say when he 
really is fed up with life, and can hear Epps 
spin a yarn on the banjo? 

“Anna Case and Marie Rappold are listened 
to with greater pleasure in Verdun than in 
New York, and selections from Cal Stewart 
or Glen Ellison can be heard ’most any day on 
the banks of the Meuse. 

“Our Army and Navy was near capture by 
the Huns in March, 1918, but a devoted A. 
R. C. driver carried it in his truck for ten 
days before finding a place of safety.” 
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With the Edison Artists 


Our artists are a group of people well worth knowing. 
Those whom you cannot meet personally, you can get to know 


a little bit through these columns. 


Most of them do inter- 


esting things individually as well as professionally, and every 


month we try to keep you informed as to their activities. 


The 


items we print here will help you to answer your customer's 
questions about the doings of their favorites. 


Anna Case has the face of a child and 
the placid poise of a sphinx. She handles 
that great organ of hers withthe utmost 
ease and flexibility. Her sustained tones 
are marvelously pure and true, and she 
combines the bird-like quality of the 
soprano’ with the 
deep! appeaieolsea 
contralto. There is, 
no straining nor 
shrillness, and an 
al morte p.eraic crt 
breath control. 

—Los Angeles Daily Times 
* * * 

It was a charming 
and -interesting 
sight when Margar- 
et Matzenauer, 
the famous Metro- 
politan Opera con- 
tralto, sang with the 
Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, New 
York—to watch the 
absorbed attention 
of a little dark- 
haired white-frocked 
miss, about five 
years old, who sat 
inet Wes iretas box 
above the stage and 
whose eyes glued to a pair of opera 
glasses—never left the face of the singer. 
“It is little Adrienne, Mme. Matzenauer’s 
only child,” whispered a knowing one, “‘and 
she’s so thrilled at hearing her mother sing 
in public that she can hardly contain her 
joy. You know she is never allowed to go 
to the opera and as Mme. Matzenauer’s 
concert engagements are mostly out of 
New York there is not very much chance 
for an event like this.” 


%R * x 


The following letter to Annie Fried- 
berg, concert manager, is proof of the fast 
growing success and popularity in concert 


Anna Case 


as well as in opera, of the young Italian 
baritone, Mario Laurenti, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. This letter, from 
Julia A. Terry, was the result of his Boston 
recital on January 13: 

“To say that the audience was pleased 
with Mr. Laurenti’s 
beautiful voice and 
artistry is certainly 
putting it mildly, for 
his hearers were sim- 
ply charmed with his 
singing. It surpass- 
ed the highest expec- 
tation, andmioshall 
hope to engage him 
again some _ other 
time if I continue to 
give this series. 


I should think you 
would be proud to 
be the manager of 
such an artist as Mr. 
Laurenti. I am sorry 
you were unable to 
come to Boston for 
the concert.” 


—Musical Courier 
* * * 


There is a very hu- 
morous coincidence 
connected with the 
dedication of one of Ethel Leginska’s new 
songs to Arthur Middleton, the well- 
known concert baritone. The song, based on 
an old English poem called “The Gallows 
Tree,” is a highly dramatic and gruesome 
narrative of a hanging and the humorous 
connection in its dedication is that Arthur 
Middleton first saw the light of day 
behind prison walls. To make this state- 


ment less alarming than it sounds, we 


hasten to state that Arthur’s father was 
the Sheriff of Logan County, Iowa, so that 
the baritones’ residence in jail was a per- 
fectly respectable proceeding. Of course, . 
Mme. Leginska did not know of the Mid- 


dleton dark past so she was in no way 
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trying to be prophetic by dedicating ‘“The 
Gallows Tree” to Arthur Middleton. She 
merely thought it would be a specially 
appropriate song for the magnificent vocal 
equipment and interpretative style of this 
splendid American baritone. 


* * * 


Claire Lillian Peteler was the young 
soloist who surprised everyone by singing 
several well-known contralto numbers, like 
the romance from 
“Mignon,” the page 
aria from “The Hu- 
PALemotus + SA nid 
Brahm’s Lullaby in 
a clear and sympa- 
thetic soprano, de- 
void of chest notes. 
Her best effort was 
“Phe Last Rose.of 
Summer.” 
—Minneapolis Jour-— 


nal, Feb. 24 1919: 


* * 


The Albany Press 
was loud in its ap- 
prowal. -of «Mass 
Bazzar 8 .recitay 
there on March 14. 
The Knickerbocker 
EF 7y 5 SAY SSF Vl igs 
Lazzari possesses a 
rich contralto, un- 
usually sweet in 
tone,” and speaks of 
her “clearness of tone 
and ease of manner.”’ 

The Argus says:) “Carolina *Lazzari! is.a 
radiant #Latin, “Tall; “distinguished «and 
lovely of feature, she was highly decorative 
before she was vocal. She is a contralto 
of richly mellow tone, a mistress of gracious 
warmth and of poetic feeling.” 


* * 


“Not since the days of Patti and Sem- 
brich, perhaps, have Washington musical 
patrons been regaled with so rare and beau- 
ful a program so exquisitely presented as 
that of the recital of Mme. Frieda Hempel, 
prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, at the National Theater yesterday 
afternoon. . . To many in the audience, 
whose silvery hairs testified to memories 
of other days. It must have recalled a past 
when musical beauty of song, quite as much 
as matchless technique, counted in the 
rating of the greatness of a singer. 


Miss Verlet and Mr. Hawley 


“Mme. Hempel was in perfect trim for 
the occasion. Her voice has never seemed 
sweeter, more flexible, softer in sympathetic 
interpretation, nor more fully equal to the 
wide demands put upon it by a long and 
exacting list of numbers that had been 
selected to reveal the singer’s art. To 
single out any of them would be but to 
manifest a preference in taste. It was a 
perfect concert.””—Washington Star, March 


15% 


* + * 


Emmy Destinn 
is singing in opera 
over-seas. We had 
a letter the other day 
from ja Canadian 
soldier who saw an 
advance notice of 
her appearance in 
Brussels, and was 
very much _ disap- 
pointed that hecould 
not stay over to hear 
her 1 shad “often 
wished I could have 
the privilege of hear- 
ing her in person,” 
he says, “The records 
she has made cer- 
tainly show what a 
beautiful voice she 


tasau 
* * * 


Albert Spalding 
contributed? to ‘an 
All-American — con- 
certiing Rome the 
Otiemeda yew aVvliir, 
Spalding had not appeared profession- 
ally in Rome previous to this concert, 
although he had played at some private 
affairs. Mr. Spalding succeeded in getting 
his discharge in Italy instead of returning 
home to be mustered out, and will remain 
overseas for some months. 


* * * 


Miss Alice Verlet gave several Tone 
Tests this Winter in towns where such a 
performance was an absolute novelty. The 
above photograph was taken while she was 
Tone Testing in the Albany Zone. Miss 
Verlet’sssmilevis clraracteristic,sas. is° its 
reflection on the face of her companion, 
Pete Hawley, of Albany. People for whom 
Miss Verlet gives recitals always look like 
that—and so do her audiences. “The little 
Belgian Queen’’ has made many friends in 


. Edison work. 
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The Colonel Stumps Miss Gardner 


DA GARDNER sent us a good yarn to go 
with this photograph. Both came from 
Arcadia, in Southern Florida. Miss Gardner 
went down there for a Tone Jest Recital, and 
was listed to sing for the boys at Carlstrom 
Field at 6:30 of the same evening of her re- 
cital. Her train was so late as to make this 
concert impossible, 
much to the disap- 
pointment of the 
expectant soldiers. 
Miss Gardner was 
so sorry to disap- 
point them that she 
agreed to get up at 
five next morning 
and go out to give 
them an early 
morning concert. 
She was leaving on 
the 9:30 train for 
Arcadia, so that 
would be the only 
chance for’ a con- 
cert. “They took 
her up on her of- 
fer, and she found 
an audience of 
Over 300 officers 
waiting to hear her 
when she reached 
the. Ya VeaG aA 
hall at 8 o'clock 
the next morning! 
Colonel Dun- 
can, who appears 
in the photograph 
with Miss Gard- 
ner, introduced her 
to her audience. After he had explained the 
circumstances of the concert and made several 


complimentary remarks about the artist, he. 


concluded, ‘““The last celebrity I had the 
honor to introduce was a great French novel- 
ist. I said just as many nice things about him 


as I have just said about Miss Gardner. ‘To 
show his appreciation, when he came out on 
the stage he kissed me on each cheek! I now 
take great pleasure in introducing to you Miss 
Ida Gardner.” 
Miss Gardner relates the rest of the inci- 
dent: “I came in to find the Colonel standing 
there with expec- 
tancy and_ hope, 
looking foolish. I 
walked right up to 
him, hesitated a 
minute and then 
walked over to the 
piano. ‘Those men 
nearly raised the 
roof! 

“After I sang I 
was ushered out to 
the Colonel’s pet 
plane, and this pic- 
fure was taken just 
before I had my 
first trip in the 
air. It was won- 
derful. Everything 
had been arranged 
like clockwork. 
They gave an ex- 
hibition for me of 
about twenty 
planes in the air. 
doing stunts. And 
all this was from 7 
A. M. tog A. M.”’ 

And Miss Gard- 
ner was such a 
good sport about 
getting up at 5 

o’clock in the morning that we feel sure every- 
one but the Colonel forgave her for not taking 
him up on his suggestion as to the proper way 
to express gratitude for a pleasant stage intro- 
duction! We didn’t blame him for being dis- 
appointed, however. 


Three Dollars per Capita 


Attica, New York =1900 people 
George A. Hoy=an Edison Dealer 
George A. Hoy + Attica X 3 months, 12 days=$6,086, Edison Sales. 
$6,086 + 1900 = $3.00 plus 


MORE THAN THREE DOLLARS PER CAPITA IN THREE MONTHS! 


Some Business! 


What would your sales total if you did a $3 per capita per month business in your town 
this year? 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., 
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of the New Edison Dealers 
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Laura Scribner, Associate Editor 


Names 


Does it get on your nerves to have your 


name spelled wrong? Most people find it 
‘mighty annoying. You can’t be too careful 
about spelling people’s names right in your 
correspondence, for a little error like that may 
put the recipient of a letter in so bad a frame 
of mind that he will look with disfavor on 
whatever you may have to say. We can’t 
plead not guilty here, for one of our best 
friends had to protest the other day at our 
letting an extra “k’” slip into DIamMonp 
PoINTs, attached to his name. 

Phonographs, Inc., of Atlanta, are getting 
rather tired of the many ways people handle 
their title. “Their “Inc.,” as Mr. Rosenblatt 
points out, is not only the abbreviation for 
Incorporated, but is a part of their name. We 
rather like to have our “Inc.” treated with 
respect, also. Mr. Edison would be consid- 
erably bothered if he had to handle all the 
letters received here daily addressed to 
“Thomas A. Edison, Orange, New Jersey” 
and intended for various members of the office 
force! 


Cigars 
E’LL say Harger and Blish are getting 
decidedly personal in their circular let- 
ters. This is what greets us in our morning 


mail: 
“Miss Laura Scribner, 
“Orange, New Jersey. 
“Dear Madam: 
“Do you like to smoke a good cigar? 


“The other day Mr. Keyes, of our retail 
department, came to my office,” etc., etc. 


Looks like George Silzer was anxious to get 
rid of his stogies, doesn’t it? Well, we guess 
he is. You see, he has discovered a new way 
to keep his humidor full all the time. 


Every time anybody refers to the New Edi- 
son as a “machine” in Mr. Silzer’s presence 
it costs him a dollar’s worth of cigars. After 
a fellow has paid up about twice he not only 
becomes wary in his conversation—he looks 
around for someone he can stick the same way 
Silzer stuck him. In the Des Moines estab- 
lishment it has worked down to the point 
where all the men and girls in the place are 
watching their step. It’s candy when the 
girls win, Silzer says. 


We hereby offer our apologies to The Dun- 
lap Drug Company, who, by an error in our 
February issue, were transposed from Knox- 
ville, Iowa, to Nashville, Ohio. We never 
could read our own handwriting, anyway! 


F. P. A., in the New York Tribune, reports 
asking a lady just back from France what im- 
pressed her most during her sojourn in that 
country. ‘Of all the experiences I had,” she 
replied, “the most impressive was hearing the 
pheasants sing the Mayonnaise.” 


The farmer who has a fine new mowing 
machine in his front yard, ready for use, and 
still cuts his hay with a scythe because he’s 
“always done it that way” is termed a stick- 
in-the-mud. 

The dealer who never changes his methods 
of selling goods from one decade to the next, 
in spite of the advances in sales methods, the 
sales helps offered him by his home office, and 
the display matter prepared for his benefit, is 
like the farmer who uses a scythe. 

There are dealers who drop their jobbers’ 
announcements into the scrap basket unread. 
There are dealers who do not know to this 
day what ‘Interlocking Advertisements,” 
“Guy Wise Scrap Books,” “Window Display 
Service” and “Circularising”’ mean. 

Did anyone say “Stick-in-the-mud ?” 


The latest issue of the Resonator is particu- 
larly good. It is attractively arranged, clev- 
erly written, interesting throughout. Every- 
one who reads it will enjoy and profit by it. 
We congratulate the R. S. Williams & Sons 
Company. 


a 


Here’s a bit of verse from the Resonator 
that deserves meditation: 
This world of ours is full of good 
Wherever we may look, 
How much we catch depends upon 
How well we bait our hook. 
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The Guy Wise Scrap Book 


HE first and most important point which 

you want to make with any prospect is 
the fact that the New Edison actually RE- 
CREATES music. If you could have a Tone 
Test artist in your shop every day, and con- 
duct a recital for each customer who comes in 
to look at the Edison, selling would be a 
cinch. 

The next best thing to demonstrating to 
each prospect that he cannot distinguish be- 
tween the living voice and its RE-CREA- 
TION, is showing him the testimony of other 
people to whom it has been demonstrated. 

The Guy Wise Scrap Books holds the 
statements of the leading music critics of 
the country concerning ‘Tone ‘Tests, and 
their unanimous decision that the New 


music. 
It contains photographs of our artists sing- 
ing with the instrument, with the accounts of 
their performances. 
Placed in a customer’s hands after he is 
seated in front of the instrument, it argues for 


RE-CREATION while you select a number 


Edison actually RE-CREATES 


to illustrate it. It excites his interest, and 
paves the way for your arguments. It holds 
his attention, and prepares his mind for the 
miracle which the Edison is about to perform. 

The Guy Wise Scrap Book is a silent sales- 
man—hundreds of dealers have proved its 
eficiency. It is one of the finest pieces of 
sales literature the factory issues. 

Has each member of your sales force a Guy 


Wise Scrap Book? 


What Business Means 
By J. T. Fitzgerald, of Los Angeles. 


N the awakened world of to-day the Theo- 
retic and Idealistic have been found to be 
the practical and necessary. _ 

It is seen that mere trade alliances between 
nations or individuals do not constitute the 
cement of friendship because of the self-inter- 
est which obtains on the part of each; but 
when two or more persons unite in a common 
devotion to the cause of Right or Principle that 
devotion will actuate and permeate their busi- 
ness endeavor. 

Business is the mechanics of ‘right concept. 
Right concept is inspirational, proceeding as 
it does from that which is divine and there- 
fore because of the nature of Divinity is in- 
capable of producing its opposite, known as 
discord or failure. 

There is no unsuccessful business. 

When we see an activity in the so-called 
business world which is not successful, we also 
see—providing a searching and just analysis 
be applied—that it has been unbusinesslike. 

Business is itself the embodiment of right 
ideas. And just as surely as a right idea has 
never failed to accomplish that whereunto it 
has been sent, just so surely business has al- 
ways been and always will be successful. 

The seed of right motive never failed to find 
lodgment in prolific soil. 

‘There has never been a failure in business. 

A “business failure” is a misnomer. 

Most men habitually reply, “Business is 
good!’’ in answer to the question, “How is 
business?” although they are not aware that 
on all such occasions they are making truthful 
statements. 

Business is good. 


Business cannot be bad. Nor can it be slug- 
gish. ee 

Right ideas are often withheld from traffic 
or industrial occupation and in the degree that 
they are withheld the activities cease to be 
businesslike and under such conditions the so- 
called business will be sluggish and unsuccess- 
ful and hence not business at all. 

Their name is legion who have failed in 
their efforts to do business, but no man ever 
failed in business while adhering to the me- 
chanics of businesslikeness. 

Men have failed. Business never fails. 

Success inheres in business, not in that which 
is unbusinesslike. 

Business is founded on Principle. 

Principle is cause in its broadest sense, ac- 
cording to the Century Dictionary, and there- 
fore is a synonym for God and is Infinite. Any 
movement or business which is not directly 
actuated by Principle is falsely conceived and 
ought not to be undertaken or pursued, for it 
lacks the prime essential from which alone suc- 
cess comes. 

Business is not one line of activity and re- 
ligion another. 

The two are as united and essential to each 
other as the constituents of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen in the air we breathe. 

Business is result. 

Only that which is the result of selflessness 
and right motive in the business world is 
worthy the name of business. 

It is right ideas that we must attend to. 
Business follows harmoniously and orderly: as 
the result of wisdom drawn from wisdom 


source. 
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Wrong ideas which include pride, selfish- 
ness, desire for fame, jealousy and ignorance 
produce an effect which is confusing, unstable 
and destructive. 

Business is SERVICE. 

Serving is the right idea about selling. 

Selling is not the motive back of the manu- 
facturer, the jobber or the retailer. The golden 
threads of service form the woof and warp 
of the industrial and commercial fabric of the 
world. Money is not the paramount thought, 
tor it is but a symbol of supply which exists 
in the amplitude of Principle; and the allness 
of Principle or God precludes the possibility 
of our carrying on with anything else. 

Business houses would do well if they would 
instruct their representatives that they are not 
associated with them for, nor are they to call 
at the homes of the people in their field 
through any desire to sell anything. ‘The 
thought of money is essentially linked with the 
meaning of the word selling and money getting 
cannot be paramount. Their mission is a higher 
one than that. It is one of SERVING—of dem- 
onstrating the goodness and value to human 
living which the product presented embodies. 

The policy or Principle upon which success- 


ful business houses operate will not permit rep- 
resentatives to think of getting another’s 
money. Nor to aggressively suggest or in any 
way to mention the question of buying the 
article shown unless the caller or the one 
called upon mentions it first. 

The duty of business representatives is fully 
discharged when they have fully demonstrated 
the product. The object of the demonstration 
being to inform—to educate—to help. 

To the representatives of such houses there 
are no such words as sell, selling, salesman or 
salesmanship. ‘Their one desire is to serve to 
help make homes brighter and people happier. 

The matter of the exchange of merchandise 
for money takes place automatically—as a re- 
sult—providing the idea and motive back of 
it all is right; for the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Men are servants unto mankind and the 
needed reward and essential for the continu- 
ance and expansion of business inheres in the 
right conception and sane, just and alert direc- 
tion of its activities along the lines named. All 
the old theories about so-called “scientific 
salesmanship” should be dropped. 

Money striven after for money’s sake is like 
placing the proverbial cart before the horse. 


The New American Figure 


HE other day we saw-a clothing store ad 

which read, “Suits for the New Amer- 
ican Figure.” Further on in the ad it devel- 
oped that this “New American Figure” is the 
straight-backed, square-shouldered, narrow- 
waisted figure of the trained athlete—the per- 
fectly developed fighting: man. In_ other 
words, the “New American Figure’ is the 
highest possible example of physical perfection 
—the acme of vigorous health. 

Along with this ““New American Figure” 
goes the new American mind. Our returned 
soldiers are setting a standard of mental alert- 
ness and energy which is solving problems 
they would never have tackled before they 
went into the service. 

Whether the boy who is coming back to 
business went overseas or was in camp on this 
side, he’s been through a lot. Perhaps he 
thinks for the first few days after his dis- 
charge that he’d like to loaf forever. Usu- 
ally that “forever” lasts about a week, and 
then his newly developed habit of action gets 
hold of him again, and he begins to look 
around for something to do. 

Some of you dealers have been lucky 
enough to get hold of one of these boys al- 
ready, and have started him doing something 
for you. We don’t have to tell you he makes 


things hot! His “New American Figure” 
moves at such speed that you have to hustle to 
keep up with him! He’s going to be responsible 
for a lot of hustling in the next few months. 

Mr. W. D. Wilmot, of Fall River, is to be 
congratulated on the soldier-salesman he has 
just added to his staff, and who is making 
good. Mr. Adler, of Adler’s Music Store in 
Baker, Ore., is a returned soldier. When he 
visited this office just before Christmas he said 
he was all set for a new go at the business. 
We hear from him now that the Adler Store 
has disposed of its jewelry department, and is 
going in exclusively for music. “They are fea- 
turing the Edison, of course, and by specializ- 
ing they intend to increase their business two- 
fold. 

Mr. C. W. Soderberg is a soldier-salesman 
with our dealer at Barron, Wisconsin. In his 
first week he sold three $175 models. ‘The 
second week he sold two more of that type 
and an Official Laboratory Model. ‘These 
sales totaled over $1,200, and were all from 
outside solicitation! Mr. Soderberg is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the Edison sales helps, 
and attributes much of his success to them. 
We can’t quite claim that it is because he was 
a soldier that he used our sales helps; but we 
do insist that the combination is irresistible. 
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Mr. Edison’s Birthday Cake 


This is the window display the Kipp Phonograph Company used to celebrate Mr. Edison’s birthday. Some cake! 


“A Flyer in Business” 


ETE HAWLEY gave us this picture of discomfort he encountered was hearing the 
one of the best Edisonites in his territory, ’olas which infested some of the camps where 
when he came on for the Jobbers’ Convention. he was stationed. He has a Laboratory Model 
We won't claim that in his home, and 


this is the way he managed to get an 
looks when he starts Army and Navy 
out on an inspection Model for his own 
tour, but if we ac- outfit at camp. 
cept Hawley’s esti- This Edisonite 
mate, we'll have to has returned to ci- 
believe him capable vilian life with more 
of almost anything! “pep” than _ ever, 
He earned the Mr. Hawley says, 
name “ Diamond and is once more in 
Point Meyer” when business with his 
he was in camp at brother at Pittsfield, 
Wichita Falls: Massachusetts. He 


Texas, where he is thoroughly up-to- 
held forth so ardent- date, and especially 


ly on the merits of enthusiastic on the 
the Edison that his fellow-aeronauts nick- subject of Tone Tests. He is the sort of 
named him for his favorite talking point. returned soldier who puts his army pep over in 


Diamond Point Meyer was in the Air Ser- the form of business achievement. © 
vice fifteen months, and reports that the worst Can’t you get one like him for your shop? — 
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We Do Not! 


VERY ingenious story is being circulated 
vd by dealers in the Brunswick phono- 
graphs in certain parts of the country. ‘They 
state that the Edison factory makes their re- 
producer, and thereby guarantees satisfactory 
reproduction of Edison RE-CREATIONS on 
the Brunswick machine. ‘To support this fab- 
rication, they explain that Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., has to make reproducers for the Bruns- 
wick, because at the time of our fire, four years 
ago, their company made cabinets for us, and 
we agreed to turn out this speaker in return. 


In case you have to-.meet this cock and bull 
story in your territory, we quote the following 
statement from a letter Mr. Leonard wrote a 
dealer on the subject: 

“The statement that we now make, or ever 
have made, reproducers for the Brunswick or 
any other phonograph or talking machine is 
entirely without foundation. Nor have we 
ever guaranteed satisfactory reproduction of 
an Edison RE-CREATION upon any instru- 
ment except the New Edison.” 

This should lay the Brunswick ghost. 


Soldiers and Music 
(Continued from page 5) 


solo, and “Poet and Peasant” overture by the 
orchestra, all received with immense applause. 
Many a time have I heard some “‘buddie”’ hum 
“The Rosary,” the ‘“Humoresque”’ or strains 
from “Il Trovatore.” When selections of that 
class are presented from the stage or plat- 
form, you have your soldier audience hypno- 
tized under the spell of real music. 

It is this soldier’s opinion that there is a 
greater appreciation of good music among us 


than we ever before possessed. “This may be 


ascribed to the fact that war itself has brought 
into play the deeper and some heretofore un- 
used emotions. It is, no doubt, true that 
music, which some of us once looked on as 
being too “high brow” for us, now appeals to 
us because it finds a response in the chords of 
emotion brought into play by a war fought for 
the ideals and interests of Humanity, Liberty 
and Justice. For what is music but the highest 
expression of man’s deepest and _ noblest 
emotions ? 

You will find soldiers at the opera in Paris, 
Coblenz or even at the famous La Scala in 
Milan, Italy. You will find them every- 
where, listening with the keenest enjoyment 
to classic and operatic numbers presented by 
amateur or professional talent from the ranks, 
or by famous talent from the States or abroad, 
presented for their entertainment by the War 
Service Agencies. 

War itself does not kill the finer emotions— 
it brings them to the surface where they can be 
more easily cultivated. “There may be other 
influences remotely connected with warfare 
that might tend to stifle the emotions, but your 
soldier is going to come out of it with a greater 
ability to appreciate the finer things in life; 
among them, home, music, art and education. 
Your soldier is coming home not only hungry 
for love and good things to eat, but also 


hungry for music—better music than he cared 
for before, because it means more to him. 

Nearly every American home is equipped 
with its phonograph and other musical instru- 
ments. This is not so true of homes ‘over 
here,” for, although the people are all music 
loving, poverty and the exigencies of war have 
made music rather impossible to a majority of 
the people, especially those residing in or near 
the war-torn areas where we have been fight- 
ing and living for several months past. ‘The 
humble harmonica was often the only source 
of ‘music,’ and even harmonicas have been 
scarce. Quite often have I heard “If I only 
had my violin over here” or “I wish we had a 
phonograph with us over here, like the one we 
have at home.” Music hunger is just as defi- 
nite as hunger for home news over here, and 
we have experienced both—very much. 

But we never begrudged the folks back 
home their privilege of enjoying music, or any- 
thing else. If they wrote and said ““We bought 
a new phonograph (or a new piano, or a new 
automobile, for that matter)” or “We heard 
a splendid concert (or attended the opera) 
last night” it pleased us to know that they 
were able to have these diversions to alleviate 
their worries, and we only envied them—yjust 
a little. 

Those of us who are still here to help finish 
up Uncle Sam’s job want a great deal of music 
and entertainment, and will want it just as 
much when we return to the good old U. S. A. 
American homes hardly exist which cannot 
appease the longing for the one essential form 
of entertainment—music. 

Perhaps that is one reason why we long so 
ardently for the day of our return, back to 
God’s own country, the Land of the Stars and 
Stripes whose honor it has been our privilege 
to defend. 
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Sergeant Fuller 


“So that’s how 
V. Eb. beespent 
his last Summer’s 
vacation!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Palm- 
er when he saw 
thuscepicturesret 
didn’t know he’d 
FOneo.iN wtomathe 
movies !” 

Wrong again — 
this isn’t a movie 
‘stile Patecomeen) 
well admit it 
looks like one. Nor 
was it taken last 
Summer, in_ spite 
of the fact that it 
looks like a very 
recent portrait. It 
was snapped some 
time ago when this 
dangerous. looking 
fighting man was 
a Sergeant in the 
Signal Corps, and 
the uniform is the 


real thing, not a 
scenario “prop.” 

That was before 
the days of khaki, 
Mr. Fuller says. 
He has an O. D. 
uniform now, how- 
ever, that’s thor- 
oughly up-to-date. 
He’s a Sergeant in 
Troop B, Mount- 
ed Police Reserve, 
New York City, 
and is even more 
impressive than in 
-this picture. 

It just all goes 
to show the versa-- 
tility of our Man- 
aging Editor. He 
can get. the most 
possible out of any- 
thing, from a gun 
toa Tone Test Re- 
cital. Not to men- 
tion a Bugle. 


Ee 


A Dyed-in-the-Wool Edison Fan 


HIS is what Mr. Boykin, of the Phono- 
graph Corporation of Manhattan, called 

F. A. Hintermister, of Scranton, Pa. He 
goes on to say, ‘He is-one of the most loyal in 
the game, and is-exclusively Edison. He ab- 
hors price-cutting. He sells no phonograph 
at less than the proper terms, and he uses no 
stall whatsoever in the Edison business. His 
books show a net profit of $8,000.00 for the 
six months ending December 31, 1918. This is 
an example of what an exclusive dealer can do.” 
Mr. Hintermister reports that his success 
in those six months was almost entirely due to 
activities on the road, and to the fact that he 
was selling ‘““The New Edison, with a future 
that. will leave it without a competitor, and, to 
my absolute knowledge, that it is the best in 
the world.” He says that most of his sales 
were through service to customers. “If every 
purchaser could have the attention they are 
entitled to, there would be no end of prospects 


sales. By coming in contact with our cus- 
tomers we are developing two strong points. 
One is to make a satisfied customer, and the 
other is to get prospects for future business.” 

Mr. Hintermister does not hesitate to place 
the Edison on approval when conditions look 
good. He says that although he cannot expect 
to sell everywhere he calls his per cent. of 
sales justifies doing business that way, and 
furthermore it keeps him very busy. 

This year Mr. Hintermister is paying his 
salesmen on the salary and commission basis. 
He pays what he terms a “living wage,” and 
adds a commission of five per cent on the 
selling price of the instrument on all sales 
made outside the store, or in the store by the 
salesman’s efforts alone. On store sales, or 
sales to prospects whose names are furnished 
by the store, and on phonograph exchanges, 
his salesmen net two and one-half per cent 
on the selling price. 


You’ll never be sorry for taking in the Dealers’ Convention, 
June 26 and 27, at the Hotel Commodore. 
Make your plans now! 
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Window 
Display 
Cut-outs 


The Anna Case life-size cut-out proved so attractive and effective a piece of advertising matter that we have 
decided to feature other artists in the same way. Instead of bringing out the figures one at a time, we are giving 
you the opportunity of ordering several at once, effecting a considerable saving in shipping cases and freight or 
express charges. 

The five new cut-outs are illustrated above. The back row are Matzenauer, Lazzari and Middleton, and in 
front are Rappold and Ciccolini. The charge for one figure of the five will be $17.65. (This price also applies to the 
Anna Case cut-out) for two, $16 each; for three, $15.00 each; for four, $14.50 each; and for five, $14.00 each; for 
six the price will be $13.75 each, or $86.50 for the set. These prices do not include shipping charges. 

The saving in quantities is effected by shipping two or more cut-outs in one case. 

The illustrations cannot do justice to the figures, which are actual photographic enlargements, beautifully 
hand colored, andwill be sure to cause admiring commentwherever you display them. Please order through your jobber. 
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From A to Z 


This picture shows the “Phonographs from A to Z” idea as carried out in the Phonograph Department of the 
store of Mr. C. W. Sowerwine, Huntington, Indiana. Mr. Sowerwine is one of the hustlers. He has done about 
ten times the business the former dealer in Huntington did, and is as complete and enthusiastic.an Edisonite 
as you can find. Study this picture carefully. It deserves your attention. 


Voice and History 
(From the New Orleans Times Picayune) 


HOMAS A. EDISON is really, genu- 

inely modest, as great men should be, but 
as they unfortunately often are not. “The “wiz- 
ard” has proven his case, or has had it proved 
for him, by a recent announcement that now 
for the first time his own voice has been re- 
corded on one of the black discs which in so 
many millions have RE-CREATED the voices 
of other and lesser men. 

For this his debut among the famous who 
have been immortalized by his invention, Mr. 
Edison has done a patriotic service, since his 
words are “a talk on the debt of the United 
States to the nations beside whom we have 
fought,” and are on the reverse side of our 
own and the national anthem of our Allies. 

It was only this call to do his share in a 
patriotic duty that drew the scientist from his 
reticence and gave, not to the present genera- 
tion merely, but to people of all future time, 
the timbre and vocal intonation of one really 
great, really deserving American. 


Mr. Edison’s action in thus placing his voice 
in permanent form has raised the thought that 
we perhaps are allowing even yet, though we 
have the means of recording them, the voices 
of many great and interesting characters 
to pass away “undisced,”’ just because they 
chance to be neither singers nor orators. Is 
there, then, no curiosity regarding a man’s 
voice merely because he does not make his 
vocal chords paramount in his life’s work? 
As .well say that there is no purpose in a 
photograph unless the original be a radiant 
beauty. . 

Henry Clay was not beautiful; neither was 
Andrew Jackson, and no more were the ma- 
jority of our great men; but who would wish 
to dispense with pictures of them? Going back 
still further into history, we find instance after 
instance of memorable characters whose per- 
sonality remains vague to us because they were 
not recorded in picture. Indeed, so eager has 
man been to visualize many eminent persons of 
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antiquity that we have sometimes created imag- 
inative portraits from scant descriptive data 
and so reiterated the pseudo-likenesses that 
they have finally been accepted as true. A 
striking instance of this is, of course, seen in 
the face and figure of the Saviour, of whom the 
one drawing which can lay claim to possible 
direct representation, is the famous mural 
sketch in the catacombs of Rome. 

If people are thus interested in appearances, 
how much also would they delight to know 
the voices and speech rhythms of eminent per- 
sonalities! Think of a future, hundreds, thou- 
sands of years hence, when the tones and ac- 


PT HE Royal Ontario Museum of Arche- 
| Reta in Toronto, is the proud possessor 
of a William and Mary Model Edison, the 
gift of Thomas A. Edison. 
Any Edison is wonderful enough to deserve 
a place in a museum, of course, but it seems a 


rather unusual place for it, doesn’t it? 
Because we usually think of things in 
museums as being locked up in glass cases 
and labeled ‘Don’t ‘Touch!”’—and _ that 


cents of noteworthy figures in history will be 
as accessible as portraits have become in recent 
generations. What if Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
words might to-day be not only read but heard 
in his own tones! What if the great poets of 
the past might read to us their verses as they 
intended them! 

The thought is indeed fascinating as we re- 
flect on the many spoken words now gone for- 
ever that we might be listening to to-day if 
Edison had invented his recording device 
twenty centuries ago; or had ‘Thales, the 
Edison of his time, made the great discovery 
in Miletus at an even earlier date. 


would be most inappropriate treatment for 
an Edison. 

This isn’t that sort of a museum, however, 
as you will see from the accompanying picture. 
The children are from Toronto schools, and 
come to the Museum regularly as part of their 
school work. The Edison is used in classes in 
Musical Composition, History, and so forth, 
and is proving invaluable in revivifying these 


subjects for the children. 
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Hollister Firemen Buy an Edison 


HE T. M. Dealer who tried to supply 

the need of the firemen of Hollister, Cali- 
fornia, for a phonograph, is himself a fireman. 
Moreover, he was prepared to cut the price on 
a $210 machine to $160, to get under their 
price limit of $175. 

Mr. J. D. Lawn, our Edison representa- 
tive in Hollister, isn’t a fireman. ‘The in- 
strument he brought to the attention of the 
organization was a C150 Model, for $175. 
The firemen declared themselves willing to 
be shown. 

The comparative test was held after a ban- 
quet and business meeting. Mr. Lawn handled 
his own instrument, and the TIT. M. Dealer 
was represented by his crack salesman, who 


claimed that his machine could play all makes 
of records, and demonstrated several. 

Mr. Lawn treated his audiénce to a repre- 
sentative group of RE-CREATIONS—cor- 
net, saxophone, violin and piano, as well as 
vocal selections. As a final. number he took 
the “Second Mazurka” directly from the 
T. M. after it had been played, and put it on 
to the Edison. ‘The comparison spoke vol- 
umes for RE-CREATION. 

A secret ballot was cast to determine the 
result of the test, and thirty-six of the forty 
voters present declared for the Edison. The 
“Phonograph with a Soul” 
larly enjoy comparative tests when the odds 
are against it. 


Wanted 


This Department of Diamonp Pornts endeavors to help those applying to 1t, not only by 
publication of their needs under this heading, but by correspondence and cooperation with 
A steadily increasing bulk of correspondence 
The more people use it, the more useful 1t becomes. 


our jobbers, supervisors and Sales Department. 


testifies to its growing usefulness. 
you need a salesman, or a job? 


Wanted: A position as Edison salesman by a 
discharged soldier, formerly a valued employee 
in our Record Service Department. 
man has had no experience in selling the 
Edison, he has sold other goods, and has the 
advantage of knowing our product thoroughly. 
He will also have the opportunity of a period of 
intensive training at the Edison shops in 
Orange and Newark, and a brief but com- 
prehensive mechanical course at the Labo- 
ratories, before he goes out. Address ‘“‘Orange,”’ 
care of DIAMOND POINTS. 


Wanted: A position by a married man, 
thirty years of age, with eleven years’'experience 
in the music business. Has been a repairman, 
and then a salesman for phonographs, and is 
now in charge of a phonograph department 
handling Edisons and‘ talking machines.”’ 
This department did twice as much business 
in 1918 as in 1917. Write to V. N. M., care of 
DIAMOND POINTS, for reference. 


Wanted: A position as a manager of an Edi- 
son department, or as first-class salesman in 
the Edison line... A thoroughly experienced 
salesman, thirty-two years old and married, 
will go anywhere in the United States for 
salary or commission. Address ‘‘Topeka’”’ 
care of DIAMOND POINTS. 


Wanted: A position as salesman or head of 
an Edison Department by a former Sales 
Engineer, very well recommended by one of 
our jobbers. Address ‘‘Schenectady,’’ care of 
DIAMOND POINTS. 


Wanted: A position as Jobber’s traveler or 
as manager of an Edison Department, by a 
Lieutenant, formerly connected with the 
Demonstrating and Sale Engineering force of 


While this 


Do 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. He has kept himself 
in touch with the Edison business since he left 
us, and is well posted. Address ‘‘Lieutenant,”’’ 
care of DIAMOND POINTS. 


Wanted: A position as salesman or manager 
of an Edison department, by an enthusiastic 
Edisonite, well informed and up-to-date on 
factory literature, sales helps, and so forth. 
Address ‘‘Hartford’’ care of DIAMOND 
POINTS. 


Wanted: By The Phonograph Shop, 310 W. 
Commerce St., San Antonio, Texas, a “first- 
class, honest salesman; one who has inititative 
and ambition, and is not afraid of work. I 
can offer a steady position with a good future. 
I will furnish a Ford for convenience. There is 
a big opportunity here for Edison business, 
and I want a man with lots of ‘‘pep.’’ 


Wanted: By W. W. Shenk, of 927 Cumber- 
land Street, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, an Edison 
salesman who is looking for a permanent 
position. 


Wanted: By the Piedmont Phonograph 
Company, 1017 14th Street, Hickory, N. C., 
an experienced Disc salesman. He must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the Edison busi- 
ness, over twenty-five years of age, and well 
recommended. They will supply him with 
an automobile to cover the territory, and 
extend every cooperation. Salary is no object 
if he can produce the business. 


Wanted: By Hoffer Brothers, Inc., 512 Main 
St., Norfolk, Va., a thoroughly efficient sales- 
man to take charge of their phonograph 
department. Satisfactory salary promised to 
the right man. 
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The Convention 


The Dealers’ Convention is to be held in New York on June 26th and 27th, 
and we have every reason for believing that it will be ‘‘bigger and better than 
ever.”’ In the first place, there will be more of you present. Acceptances to the 
Convention invitation are already coming in so fast as to keep the mail clerk 
busy—and there are more than two months to go before the big event comes off. 
If your acceptance isn’t here yet, you’d better get it on its way, for the first and 
most important feature of this Convention is to be a record-breaking attendance. 


In the second place, every item on our program is a three-bagger. The speeches 
already scheduled include a talk on the business and financial future of the 
country, by an official of the greatest banking institution in America; a talk — 
on the furniture value of our new cabinets, by Miss Elsie de Wolfe or her able 
associate, Mr. Petry—either one of whom is a prime authority on the subject; 
a talk by one of America’s foremost manufacturer’s of fine furniture, setting 
forth the materials and methods used in creating these same cabinets, and 
wherein they differ from those used in making ordinary Talking Machine cases; 
an official statement by Mr. Edison of his plans for the future of the New Edison; 
a talk on the place of the New Edison in the future of music, by a famous 
Musical Critic; and a new sales play—a farce called ‘‘Eye Value,”’ in which you 
will meet some characters you may have seen off stage. Also there will be some 
exceedingly live talks by live dealers. 


The headquarters of the convention this year are at the Commodore, on 
Pershing Square, just a few doors from the Grand Central. This new hotel is 
the most luxurious place in New York, and quite lives up to its reputation of 
being the ‘‘World’s Most Wonderful Hotel.’’ The Banquet Hall, in which the 
banquet is to be held, is the largest in America—and we hope there will be 
enough of you there to tax even its gigantic capacity. 


The time seems the most convenient for everyone.® It is just after the Jeweler’s 
rush{season with Commencement and Wedding gifts—it gives the furniture 
dealer an opportunity to look over the New York stocks—it gives everybody a 
chance to get all set for the biggest Summer sales in the history of the business. 


oz 


zs The Convention won’t be complete without you—and your year certainly 
won t,be complete without the convention. Come on and celebrate the return of 
peace and prosperity with your fellow Edisonites. The new impetus with 
whichfyou return to your selling will more than repay you for the time you 
spend gettingfhere and back again, and every minute of the Convention will 
be full and running over with helpful suggestions for this next year’s work. 
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“Shooting Over Their Heads” 


“TYE VALUE,” a comedy which is to be 

presented at the Hotel Commodore dur- 
ing the Dealers’ Convention in June, deals 
with this question of shooting over the pub- 
lic’s head. One of the characters points to 
Altman and Wanamaker as examples of the 
success that comes to a merchant who continu- 
ally shoots a little bit over the heads of the 
public. ‘The author did not happen to think 
of Marshall Field & Company, or he might, 
and probably would, have used them as an il- 
lustration. 

Recently there appeared in “Printers’ Ink’ 
an article by R. A. Brown, of Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago, entitled ‘‘ ‘Atmosphere’ 
from the Dollars and Cents Viewpoint—The 
Question, ‘Does It Pay?’ Answered Out of 
the Experience of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany.” We believe the following excerpts 
from this article will be of interest to Edison 
dealers: 

To get “atmosphere” and contrast, Mar- 
shall Field & Co. give prominent display to 
expensive articles, taking valuable space 
which would sell directly much greater quan- 
tities of “popular” merchandise. 

That is why we displayed, in our most 
valuable window, during the last August 
fur sale a $7,500 Hudson sable coat; that 
is why we have displayed and sold men’s 
cravats as high as $10; $4,000 bedroom sets, 
$4,500 dining room sets, $10,000 rugs, a 
$25,000 painting, $85 ready-to-wear suits 
for men, $25 hats for men, $35,000 pearl 
necklaces, china service plates at $3,000 a 
dozen. People reason that if a store carries 
merchandise like this the proportionate 
quality must exist in lower priced articles. 

Manufacturers and retailers of quality 
merchandise with an appeal to a limited mar- 
ket are often confronted with the problem 
of how far they can go in their “classy” 
class appeal. “They are afraid of shooting 
over the heads of their audiences. 

The success of Ivory Soap, Lux, Com- 


munity Silver, Arrow Collars and other 
marketers of low-priced merchandise in cre- 
ating, by advertising, an atmosphere of 
“class,” we find paralleled in our own store. 
We couldn’t get the volume we do entirely 
on “class” merchandise. Conversely, we 
couldn’t get the desirable “bread and but- 
ter’ business without the influence of the 
“class.” In other words, Mrs. Jones likes 
to trade where Mrs. Lake-Shore-Drive buys, 
and Mrs. Lake-Shore-Drive comes here be- 
cause she gets merchandise which is in many 
cases better than that produced elsewhere, 
plus “Field Service.” 

It is said that there are many people who 
trade here because they want the Marshall 
Field & Company motors to stop at their 
doors. If a woman is asked where she 
bought her coat and replies at “Blanks,” 
she goes on to explain that “it was the last 
one left and a wonderful bargain.” If she 
says ‘‘at Field’s”—it is enough. 

That atmosphere has been gained largely 
by a consistent policy of “trading up.” We 
never worry about “shooting over their 
heads.” We think the average reader of 
advertising is as intelligent as we. We be- 
lieve that there is in the average human 
breast a desire for self-improvement, a self- 
respect, a pride in himself and his home. 
We know that the appeal of ‘“‘the best’ is 
successful. We use it in every form of pub- 
licity from the architecture of the building 
to the shiny buttons on the doormen’s uni- 


forms. Above all, we use it in the mer- 
chandise and its display. 
Our store displays expensive articles 


which represent the ultimate in a given line, 
not because we expect to sell many but: be- 
cause our customers demand the best. “They 
may not buy the best in every case, but they 
want the best at a given price. “They want 
a visual comparison of values. The highest 
grade merchandise naturally attracts the ex- 
clusive trade—the other follows. 


“Printers’ Ink” 


BOVE we are quoting from an article 

in ‘Printers’ Ink,’ which calls itself 

“a Journal for Advertisers’ and is_ pub- 

lished weekly by the Printers’ Ink Publish- 

ing Company, 185 Madison Avenue, New 

York City. Nearly every issue contains 

one or more live articles that would appeal 
to you. 


So far as we can recall, we have never be- 
fore recommended any publication to our deal- 
ers, but we feel pretty sure that ‘Printers’ 
Ink” would be of interest to a majority of 
you. If you are not familiar with the publi- 
cation, suppose you send a dime to the Print- 
ers’ Ink Publishing Company for a sample 


copy. 
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“For the Love of Mike!” 


WO dealers have written us complaining 


about the finish of the Jacobean Model. 
One of the dealers has the following to say: 


“Tt has taken us half a day to doctor 
up one we have just opened and it is due 
entirely to slovenly and cheap workman- 
ship. It had probably been wiped off on 
the sharp edges of the cabinet before it 
was dry and shows the light wood through 
the varnish. In the corners the dye was 
allowed to dry thick and in blisters. The 
legs are poorly turned and are rough and 
unfinished.” 


Do you know how that makes us feel? If 
we had paid several thousand dollars for a 
Turkish Prayer Rug and presented it to this 
dealer as a mark of our esteem and he had 
complained about the worn spots in the rug, we 
couldn’t feel much worse than we do about his 
comments on the finish of the Jacobean cabinet. 

We have written this dealer, urging him not 
to “doctor up” any more Jacobean cabinets. 
The retouching which he has been doing is 
spoiling the work of the most artistic furniture 
craftsmen in this country, These workmen, 
whose fathers and grandfathers before them 
were furniture makers, have developed in this 
cabinet, with loving care, the proper Jacobean 
feeling and an appropriate appearance of an- 
tiquity. “The various portions of the surface, 
from which our dealer thinks the varnish was 
carelessly wiped, were treated with the great- 
est care to produce the effect of age. ‘The con- 
trast of these areas with the darker portions of 
the cabinet is extremely effective and largely 
responsible for the exquisitely interpreted Jaco- 
bean feeling that is so noteworthy in this cabi- 
net. 


The condition which the dealer describes as 
blisters is a natural condition of the surface, 
due to the character of the oak. The oak used 
in this cabinet and all correctly executed 
Jacobean furniture is carefully selected stump 
oak, which is very similar to the oak used in the 
time of James the First. In those days it was 
the custom to cut wood through the figure, 
thus opening the pores and producing a surface 
which in its natural condition was not sus- 
ceptible to a high finish. 

The oak used in our Jacobean cabinets was 
cut with infinite pains by the same methods as 
those employed in the Seventeenth Century. 
The character of the wood and the way in 
which it is cut are also responsible for the deal- 
er’s impression that the legs are “‘poorly turned 
and are rough and unfinished.” It will, per- 
haps, be of interest to learn that the proper 
cutting of oak for the authentic reproduction 
of Jacobean furniture is so difficult that there 
are few shops in America which are prepared 
to do the work. 

‘This Jacobean cabinet is made for us by the 
Aimone Galleries of New York City, cele- 
brated not only in America, but also in Europe, 
for the perfection of their work. A great many | 
authorities regard them as America’s finest 
furniture makers. Certainly there is no man- 
ufacturer of furniture in America who excels 
them. ‘Their work is seen in America’s finest 
homes. If you will consult an interior deco- 
rator, or any authority on fine furniture, he 
will confirm our statement that the Aimones 
are second to no furniture maker in this coun- 
try. The idea that they would turn out slov- 
enly work is as absurd as the idea that Tif- 
fany would produce a cheaply done piece of 
silversmithing. 


Miss Hempel at Hartford 

ALLUP & ALFRED gave Miss Frieda 
Hempel a hearty welcome on her first 

visit to Hartford, Conn., since she became an 


Edison star. “They had an attractive Hempel 
window, built around a life-size cut-out of the 
prima donna as Marie in ‘““The Daughter of 
the Regiment. The Proch ‘““Theme and Varia- 
tions,’ which she interpolated in the last act of 
the Donizetti opera, is one of her most popu- 
lar Edison RE-CREATIONS, and it was 
also enthusiastically received by the capacity 
audience that greeted Miss Hempel at Foot- 
Guard Hall on the evening of February 25. 


All the program numbers were, for that mat- 
ter, and before the recital was finished, Miss 
Hempel had been engaged for a return recital 
in April. 

Miss Hempel called at the Gallup & Alfred 
Shop the morning after her concert, and 
found many concert-goers purchasing the 
Proch “Variations” and other RE-CREA- 
TIONS of her voice. 

Mr. Alfred reports a splendid business, 
and with the factory getting back into its 
old speed, he is looking forward to a _ big 
year. 7 
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Elsie de Wolfe 


Foremost American Decorator Approves Our New Models 


If you had J. Pierpont Morgan’s O. K. on 
your pet business proposition, or Tiffany’s on 
your diamond collection, you'd feel pretty 
good, wouldn’t you? Well, what Morgan is 
to finance, and what Tiffany is to diamonds, 
Elsie de Wolfe is to period furniture. And 
Miss de Wolfe has put her O. K. on our 
new cabinets. She has even permitted us 
to print her signed statement in our national 
advertising for June. 

Perhaps when you hear Miss de Wolfe’s 
name mentioned you think of the young so- 
ciety girl who de- 
serted teas and dances 
for the strenuous life 
of an actress. Or per- 
haps you think of the 
pioneer in War Re- 
lief work who was 
active in furnishing 
hospital supplies for 
the French wounded 
from the very begin- 
ning of the war. She 
was in France, at her 
summer home in Ver- 
sailles, when the war 
broke out, and re- 
‘turned to this coun- 
try only long enough 
to put her affairs here 
in order and prepare 
for service over there. 

Her activities on 
the other side includ- 
ed everything from 
serving her appren- 
ticeship as a nurse to 
establishing a hos- 
pital of her own. She 
has been decorated several fimes and has 
endeared herself to French and Amer- 
icans alike by her devotion to our common 
cause. 

In the period between her stage career and 
her war activities Miss de Wolfe made a 
reputation unequalled in this country as a de- 
signer of household interiors. It was a nat- 
ural enough career for a clever woman of 
instinctive good taste, who found that, how- 
ever interesting the dramatic arts might be, 
they gave her no outlet for the executive 
ability which could only find expression in 
business. The fact that there were at that 
time no women in the profession she chose to 


Elsie de Wolfe 


follow was no deterrent to Miss de Wolfe. 
If women, who naturally know and care most 
about homes, since they spend most of their 
time in them, had never made a business of 
home-making, it was time they did. So Miss 
de Wolfe became an interior decorator. 
Everyone who knew anything about Miss 
de Wolfe knew that she had good taste. She 
was the most famous woman in America for 
her costumes. And naturally, a woman who 
had achieved the ultimate in personal dressing 
could be relied upon to exercise equally good 
judgment in house- 
dressing. Her first 
efforts were so suc- 
cessful that her fame 
spread almost over- 
night —and it has 


been spreading ever 
since. She has deco- 
rated the homes of 


the “First Families” 
all over the country— 


New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltithore, 


Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Muinneapo- 
lise San. “Eirancisco, 


Colorado Springs, Se- 
attle, Los Angeles and 
Newport, Pinehurst 
and all the millionaire 
colonies boast homes 
“done” by Miss de 
Wolfe. 


Period furniture is 


one of this distin- 
guished lady’s hob- 
bies. She says there is 


no excuse for the ugly 
things that have been perpetrated in the 
name of furniture in this country, when we 
have so many beautiful designs from other 
ages to fall back on. ‘The creation of art 
in furniture demands a leisurely age. We 
moderns have no time for such pains- 
taking creative work. ‘Then let us recognize 
our limitations, and turn with a_ thank- 
ful heart to the models left us from the 
times when men could devote years to the 
perfection of one design. 

Miss de Wolfe is particularly impressed 
with Mr. Edison’s idea of extending our period 
cabinets to instruments so priced as to be with- 
(Continued on page II) 
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Little Stories of Big Jobbers 
Frank E. Bolway 


re OT space in the April issue for another 
Edison jobber story?” asked General 
Sales Manager Leonard of the Editor the 
other day. “Because if you have, I want to 
tell you a thing or two about our Syracuse 
jobber—Frank E. Bolway. | 

“T was up there at the last meeting of the 
Bolway Syndicate, April 7. Yes, I know 
you've already written up one of these meet- 
ings in DIAMOND Points. But they’ll bear 
repetition. ‘[hey’re well worth it. 

“They’re not really closed meetings of the 
Bolway Associates, as might be inferred, you 
know. On the contrary, at every meeting sev- 
eral dealers are invited in. ‘The idea is to 
bring in the entire Syracuse dealership organ- 
ization during the course of the twelve meet- 
ings. It’s a good plan—for several good rea- 
sons. 

“First, by having only a few dealers in at 
a meeting there is the opportunity for every 
dealer to become thoroughly well acquainted 
with each individual in the Bolway organiza- 
tion. “That one reason ought to be sufficient 
in itself—but there are others. 

“You know how it is at a large gathering 
of dealers—how everybody waits for the other 


‘fellow to take the initiative. 


It’s always a 
problem to break the ice and start something 
really worth while. Generally speaking, the 
dealers don’t get acclimated and ‘going’ until 
it’s pretty near time to adjourn. Result—they 
return home with most of what they came to 
say left unsaid. | 

“It’s just the opposite of that at a Bolway 
Syndicate meeting. ‘They have a stated pro- 
gram, of course, to start things off with. The 
dealers do not figure in this program usually. 
Every member of the organization—the whole- 
sale force and the two retail (Syracuse and 
Rochester) shops—is down for something short 
and snappy and worth while. The dealers 
(there were eight of them at the April 7 meet- 
ing) are purposely omitted from the program 
—to save them embarrassment in case they 
feel diffdent about participating in the dis- 
cussion. But by the time things warm up—and 
it doesn’t take long—the dealers don’t usually 
need an invitation to get into the discussion. 

“These monthly meetings are Mr. Bolway’s 
own pet idea. He presides usually, assisted by 
Mr. J. G. Brown, his genial and capable Sales 
Manager. ‘The meetings are held on one of 
the upper floors of the Edison Shop—one of 


A Meeting of the Bolway Syndicate 
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the first and unquestionably one of the hand- 
somest and best appointed establishments of 
its kind in the big cities. 

“The Syracuse Shop was built in 1914 at a 
time when Mr. Bolway was associated with 
his father. Bolway, Sr., died in 1915— 
a genial, whole-souled man, and well liked 
by everyone with whom he came in contact. 
The Bolway firm has been identified with the 
Edison product since 1898, 
when they started in as 
dealers at Oswego, New 
York. 

“Frank Bolway — suc- 
ceeded to the business on 
his father’s death and al- 
though _ comparatively 
young (he is only past 
30) has established an en- 
viable reputation in Edi- 
son circles. Frank _ is/f 
popular with his dealers—i@ 
and with his brother job- 
bers also, as witness his\f 
election for the third 
term to the post of Secre- 
tary of the Edison Job- 
bers’ Association. | 

“He must have marked 
talent as an organizer, else 
he would never have col- 
lected the snappy, enthusi- 
astic, able organization of 
young fellows who are as- . 
sociated with him. In my opinion, they are 
as fine a lot of salesmen and agreeable gentle- 
men as I have ever met. Small wonder they 
‘make good.’ 

“They have an extra incentive to ‘make 
good,’ too, which I’m not going to tell you 
about just now. I don’t know that it’s any 
particular secret, but I’m not sure that his 
plan has been communicated to his brother 
jobbers. However, the least of Bolway’s traits 
is selfishness, and I’m pretty sure that he'd 


be very willing to impart his scheme to an in- 
quiring brother. 

“What were the topics discussed at the 
meeting of April 7th? 

“Well, one evening’s program doesn’t per- 
mit exhaustive discussion of all the big things, 
even though the meeting lasts until after the 
midnight hour strikes, but I can tell you that 
some important plans were gone into pretty 
thoroughly. I should like 
particularly well to tell 
you about one subject 
which, so far as the 
Syracuse organization and 
dealers are concerned, con- 
templates pretty nearly all 
the contributing factors 
toward ‘Edison success,’ 
but I’m bound by a pledge 
of secrecy. If you'll ask 
| a\me again about March 2, 

= '1920, I'll tell you then. 

“Were the new Period 
Models for 1919 dis- 
cussed? ‘That’s a per- 
fectly natural, but none 
the less superfluous ques- 
tion, Miss Scribner. They 
were the topic of the very 
first conversation I heard 
when I entered the Edison 
Shop—from an admiring 
group of salesmen clus- 
tered about a lone survivor 
of Mr. Bolway’s first consignment of the 
Jacobean Model. And the parting admonition 
I received at train time from our Syracuse 
jobber was: 

““Teonard, you know how my organization 
feels about the new line. If you value their 
friendship and mine, and if you expect to come 
back to Syracuse again and meet my dealers, 
use your influence with Bob Michie to speed up 
my orders for the new models. If you don’t 
do that, better keep away from Syracuse.’ ” 


DO YOU GET THIS? 


The telephone bell rang one morning in the latter part of March, and if you 
had been ‘‘listening in’’ you would have heard something like this: 


“Pullin? Maxwell speaking. How many RE-CREATIONS have we in stock 
_ that were manufactured prior to 1919?’ ‘‘Not any, Chief. Our stock is cleaned 
out of every one made up to the last day of December, 1918.’’ “‘Good!’ There 
was a deep significance in the explosive ‘‘Good.’’ Does it appeal that way to 
you? 
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With the Edison Artists 


Our artists are a group of people well worth knowing. 
Those whom you cannot meet personally, you can get to know 


a little bit through these columns. 


Most of them do inter- 


esting things individually as well as professionally, and every 
month we try to keep you informed as to their activities. The 
items we print here will help you to answer your customer's 
questions about the doings of their favorites. 


Arthur Middleton far outshone. the 
other three soloists. If there is his equal as 
an oratorio singer in America today, I have 
not heard him or her. He has one of the 
world’s finest voices, he knows his subject 
and he has the oratorio manner, which 
with him is a big and vital thing. It has 
enormous fire and power. He is another 
expert in the use of the English language, 
and when the English language is combined 
with his fine, warm voice, it arouses the 
hope, regularly dashed to earth, that some 
day an assault on the use of foreign tongues 
may not be so futile as it has been in the 
past. Middleton is the best of the mis- 
sionaries, for he proves many times in the 
course of each season that English in song 
is a beautiful and an expressive language.— 
Chicago Daily Journal. 


* * * 


Miss Maggie Teyte, whose picture is 
on the cover of this Diamond Points, has 
just joined the Edison family. You may 
look for her first RE-CREATIONS in 
July—and they certainly are beautiful 
ones! Her voice is a wonderfully sweet, 
rich contralto, and she knows all about 
how to use it. 

Miss ‘Teyte is a charming little person, 
just as energetic as she is tiny. She has a 
winsomeness which may perhaps be a herit- 
age from her Irish ancestors, and a quiet 
forcefulness which somehow convinces you 
that she’s going to get what she goes after 
in this world. 

She sang with the Society of American 
Singers this Fall and Winter and was one 
of their biggest drawing cards. She is 
an ardent devotee of the “Opera in English”’ 
idea. 


“It’s so ridiculous to give people opera | 


in a language they don’t understand,” she 
says, “when the opera is just as good and 
their enjoyment of it at least twice as great 
if they know what it is all about!” 

Miss ‘Teyte is in England now, where 
she went to create the role of Lady Mary 


Carlisle in the new opera, ‘‘Monsieur 


Beaucaire,” which recently had its premier 
in’“Mianchester. .She will return to this 
country in the Fall. 


* * * 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau an- 
nounces that Thomas Chalmers has been 
engaged for Spring Festivals, including 
Charlotte, N. C., April 29; Macon, Georgia, 
May 7, and Newark, N. J., May 17; also 
that the great American baritone has been 
re-engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for the season 1919-1920. ‘The 
latter organization is to be congratulated 
upon having again secured this modest, 
refined and sterling artist of spiritual ten- 
dencies, master of many roles! His su- 
perbly developed musical and _histrionic 
genius, stage presence and golden voice are 
such that he will be in frequent demand at 
Covent Garden, London, England; in Paris 
France; South America, Australia and all 
other ¢ountries where art is truly revered. 
In Canada his noble influence and achieve- 
ments are highly esteemed, as leading 
promoters of grand opera and Edison re- 
cords are happy to assert.—Musical Ad- 


vance. 
* * € 


MissAmy Ellerman is a singer who is des- 
tined, I believe, to become more generally 
known in the musical world than she is today. 
Her voice is not only one of unusual range and 
power, but is highly musical in quality and of 
surprising brilliancy and life for a contralto. 
It is a voice full and resonant as a deep- 


toned bell in the lower register, clear and full. 


in the upper tones, and managed with the 
skill that comes from training. Added to 
these she possesses intellectuality of a high 
order, the power to express and an impres- 
sive stage presence. It appears to me that 
one of the most outstanding characteristics 
of Miss Ellerman’s vocalism is her splendid 
enunciation. Would that all singers would 
give attention that Miss Ellerman does to 
this phase of their art. (By Paul Williams 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram.) 
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82555 


82553 


82552 


82151 


82150 


82148 


82135 


82130 


82072 


82060 


80441 


can supply them now. 


Dad—Don’t worry, my boy. 
not a musical instrument.—Ginger. 


Home to Our Mountains 
Henry and Williamson 
Praise Ye 
Rappold, Jorn and Middleton 
I Am a Roamer Bold Middleton 
Spring Morning Henry 


Amour! viens aider ma faiblesse 
Matzenauer 
Credo Laurenti 
A Tanto Amor Laurenti 
Le Reve | Ciccolini 
Che Gelida Manina Ciccolint 
La Calunnia V. Lazzari 


Inno di Garibaldi Ferrara-F ontana 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Rappold and Quartet 


Our Little Home Chalmers 
Marechaire Ciccolint 
L’ Ultima Canzone Parvis 
The Americans Come Middleton 
Tim Rooney’s at the Fightin’ 
Middleton 
Smiles Rappold 
Waiting Morrisey 
It’s a Mighty Good World After All 
Middleton 
Mother My Dear Errolle 
Melody in F Spalding 
Spring Song Spalding 
The Captive Lazzari 
‘Two Roses Lazzari 
Rondino Flesch 
Le Menetrier Flesch 
Toreador Song Chalmers 
Even Bravest Heart Chalmers 


‘Carol Singers 
Carol Singers 


Victory 
Bells of Joy 


Amen! 


Son—Dad, I wish you'd give me _ the 
money to buy that ukulele right ‘away. 
There’s going to be a war tax on musical 
instruments. 


A ukulele is 
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Quick Sellers in Stock 


Spe is good news, if you like to sell RE-CREATIONS. 
ing numbers in the new surface, on which your jobber probably has plenty of stock, and 
on which he can surely get stock if he hasn’t. 
for manufacture from the list of numbers for which we had large standing orders. 
not. limit our production on those numbers to the exact quantities ordered, and therefore we 
Most of these will be mentioned in “Along Broadway” in the near 
future to make it even easier to sell them, so we recommend that you stock up right away: 


80473 


80436 


80430 


80379 


80357 
80299 
80198 


50507 


50505 


50486 


50245 


NN 


Here’s a bunch of quick mov- 


We know that they sell, for they were selected 


We did 


Reminiscences of Ireland Nos. 1 & 2 
Sodero’s Band 
Katie Mahone The Shannon Quartet 
The Low-backed Car 
Walter Van Brunt 
Sons of Uncle Sam Creatore’s Band 
American Aviation March 
Hush-a-Bye, Ma Baby 
Cox and Dalhart 
Longing for My Dixie Home 


Hindermyer 
Dreams Lazzari 
Sunshine of Your Smile Dalhart 


Ballet Egyptian 

American Symphony Orchestra 
Yesterday and Today Granville 
Just a-Wearyin’ for You Morrisey 


Sabre and Spurs March 

New York Military Band 
Le Regiment de Sambre et Meuse 

New York Military Band 
Society One Step George Green 
Jazzbo Jazz Earl Fuller's Jazz Band 
The Nation’s Awakening 

New York Military Band 
The Volunteers March 

New York Military Band 
I’m on My ‘Way to Dublin Bay 

The Premier Quartet 

When It’s Moonlight in Mayo 

McCormack and Chorus 


The Panama Exposition Overture 
Frosini 
The Italian Fantasia Frosini 
Nina T aussig 
Urna Fatale Taussig 


Disappointed 


Bacon—What did you think of the lady’s 
first song? 

Egbert—I was disappointed. 

“How so?” 

“She sang ‘I am Going Far Away, Far 
Away to Leave You Now,’ and she didn’t go.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
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1919 National Advertising Campaign 
Doubles 1918's 


HINK of it! In 1919 the Edison Labor- 

atories will spend for advertising space 
in magazines of national circulation at least 
twice as much as was spent in 1918. “That 
means a one hundred per cent. increase. How 
is that for backing up your sales efforts? 

We have planned our 1919 advertising cam- 
paign so that we will reach nearly every worth- 
while home in the country. Take the double- 
page Arthur Fields advertisement—a proof of 
which was mailed you last month—as an ex- 
ample. ‘That advertisement will reach approx- 
imately fifty million readers, or about one- 
half the homes in the country, and by all means 
the better half. The space purchased in which 
to run the Fields advertisement cost nearly 
fifty thousand dollars. ‘That amount for the 
opening gun will give you an idea of the 
magnitude of our 1919 campaign. 

In making up the list of magazines that 
we have selected to carry our national adver- 
tising for 1919, we eliminated guesswork, in- 
definite estimates and our own judgment, 
as far as that was possible. We asked five 
thousand Edison owners to help us select the 
magazines best suited to carry our advertising 
and many of them enthusiastically responded. 
Here is how we worked the plan: 

We wrote a letter to five thousand Edison 
owners in every state in the union, large met- 
ropolitan centers like New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, etc., being considered as 
states. “The number of owners approached in 
each state or metropolitan center was based on 
the population of the respective states and 
metropolitan centers. We asked each owner 
what was his or her favorite magazine. In 
other words, what would be the best magazine 
for us to advertise in, in order to influence him 
or her toward the purchase of the New Edi- 
son, assuming that he or she were not already 
an Edison owner. 

The magazines we are now using on our 
list are the ones which received the greatest 
number of favorable replies in the Edison 
owners canvass. 

You, as a dealer, know that folks who buy 
New Edisons are just a little different from 
folks who buy just talking machines. If they 
weren't, they wouldn’t buy New Edisons, be- 
cause they would not appreciate the New Edi- 


son. [hey are of a little different mental 
makeup than talking machine buyers. “They 
read certain magazines because those magazines 
appeal to their tastes just as the New Edison 
appeals to their tastes in preference to any 
talking machine. ‘Therefore, we reasoned that 
there must be many thousands of- other folks 
like them who read the same magazines which 
they read, but who are not yet owners of the 
New Edison. We came to the conclusion that 
these other readers are the most logical pros- 
pects for Edison dealers. “That is why we 
asked those five thousand Edison owners to 
help us make up our list. 

Provided we have made the description of 
our plan clear enough for you to understand it, 
we feel certain that you will agree with us 
at least to the extent that our plan is based 
on sound logic. 

What do you think of our magazine adver- 
tising? Here is what one of the most capable 
advertisement writers in the country thinks of 
it. ‘This gentleman, by the way, is not con- 
nected in any capacity with either this company 
or any company doing work for us. In com- 
plimenting us on the distinctive character of 
our advertisements, he expressed himself as 
follows: 

“There is one thing that makes Edison ad- 
vertising stand out from all talking machine 
advertising, and that is the news value of.your 
advertisements. In other words, in your adver- 
tisements you relate something definite which 
has happened. You give potent facts. Your 
advertisements say something. And, to my 
mind, no advertising has a better chance of 
being read than advertising of a ‘news’ char- 
acter.’ ; 

Right there you have a difference between 
Edison advertising and the advertising of talk- 
ing machines, expressed in better terms than 
we could express it ourselves, and by a dis- 
interested outsider. 

By the way, are you determined to get all 
the benefit to be derived from our big 1919 
campaign? Are you going to tie up your 
store with this big push for Edison business 
by running the interlocking newspaper adver- 
tisements—cuts or mats of which we send 
dealers for each magazine advertisement run? 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Our Advertising 


f— are the only phonograph manufac- 

turer advertising in the trade papers who 
does not solicit dealers. “This applies to our 
Disc line. 

If you have been following our trade paper 
advertisements for the past year—‘‘Edison 
Messages” we have called them—you will re- 
call that they have been of a very broad and 
altruistic character. You will recall that in our 
Edison Messages we have never made an ap- 
peal for new dealers. Such a policy is unique 
among phonograph talking machine manufac- 
turers and, as far as we know, among all com- 
mercial institutions. 

In spite of the fact that we do not solicit 
new dealers through the trade papers, we re- 
ceive on an average of several hundred in- 
quiries per month from merchants who are 
desirous of taking on the Edison line. As evi- 
dence of real merit, we know of nothing much 
stronger. 


By the way, how many copies of Along 
Broadway do you mail out monthly? 


Elsie de Wolfe 
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In Bad Weather 


R. A. J. GAG, of Marshall, Minnesota, 

whose picture we are running on page 
19 of this issue, picks stormy weather for his 
outside work. ‘The picture shows him start- 
ing out, on February 22d last, for a twelve- 
mile trip into the country. It was “hard 
sledding,’ but it surely did pay, for he sold 
the two prospects he went out after—one a 
C250 and the other a C150, and then improved 
his time on the homeward trip by talking his 
driver into buying an Amberola 30! 

According to Mr. Gag, the worse the 
weather is for traveling the better it is for 
selling. ‘‘When the roads are bad is the best 
time to go out,” he says. ‘You usually find 
them at home, sitting around and wondering 
what to do. To pass the time away the Edi- 
son is very welcome, and easy to sell.” 

This wisdom of Mr. Gag’s doesn’t apply 
only to bad roads. It works with hot 
weather, too. Ona hot, muggy afternoon you 
are mighty apt to find your prospect at home 
doing nothing and bored with existence. You 
will be welcomed for the diversion your visit 
offers. You will receive your prospect’s full 
attention. You will be several jumps ahead 
of your IT. M. competitor whe waits for the 
cool weather to do his demonstrating. 

Mr. Gag is very well pleased with the Edi- 
son line. “I have had three side-by-side con- 
tests in homes with $300 ‘Snorers’ and the 
Laboratory Model Edison,” he says. “I won 
out every time. I would not trade the Edi- 
son agency for all the talking machine agencies 
in the world. I have been selling Edisons for 
twelve years, and have made a study of talk- 
ing machines, too, but I never had any luck 
selling the talkers, because I never had any 
confidence in anything but the good old 
Edison.” 


(Continued from page 5) 


in the reach of the average American home. 
‘Always heretofore such beauty of design as 
did appear in phonograph cabinets was con- 
fined to models costing large sums,’’ she says. 
“The Edison brings beauty to the eye as well 
as to the ear of all its owners.” 

Her attitude toward ‘Talking Machine’ 
cabinets is clearly expressed in this remark 
from her book, The House of Good Taste: 
“T have a cabinet of ‘canned music’ that can be 
turned on for small dances when need be, and 


that can be hidden in a closet between times.” 
The darker the closet the better! 

Miss de Wolfe has just sailed once more 
for France, where refugee and hospital work 
still call her. If she is not back in time to 
address the June convention in person, she 
will be represented by Victor J. Petry, of the 
Beaux Arts, Paris, who has been associated 
with her for many years. Mr. Petry can 
speak with the greatest authority on the place 
of period furniture in modern homes. 
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“Engineering a Sales Campaign” 


HIS was the subject assigned to Mr. 

Maxwell at the banquet of the Advertis- 
ing Affiliation at Buffalo on March 28th. But 
“Engineering,” in his opinion, is too absolute 
a term to be applied to a sales campaign. 

The following extracts are taken from 
the newspaper reports of Mr. Maxwell’s 
speech: 

“A sales campaign should be as carefully 
planned as any engineering project, but flexi- 
bility should be provided for. It is even ad- 
visable to have two or three plans, in case 
modification of procedure proves necessary. _ 

“My conception of an engineer is some- 
what different from the man pictured in the 
advertisements of the correspondence schools, 
who casually looks at a blueprint, announces 
a pronunciamento out of the vastness of his 
catalogued and tabulated wisdom which shall 
be as precise and as definite as a chemist’s 
formula. My conception is a man of learn- 
ing, training and modesty, who is not so sure 
of anything but established fact. Yet he 
should be sure that nothing is impossible. 

“A man who is around Mr. Edison very 
much is bound to absorb some of his ideals, 
and I claim no exemption. Mr. Edison is 
looked upon by the average person as a genius. 
Mr. Edison himself, however, doesn’t believe 
in genius in the popular conception of the 
word. He believés that genius is composed of 


one-tenth inspiration and nine-tenths perspira- - 


tion. 

“Now, if mechanical engineers cannot be 
cocksure of their program, how much less can 
an engineer of salesmanship? 

“Manufacturing concerns with whom the 
sales engineer must deal are roughly divisible 
into two classes—first, those in which the 
sales department sells what the factory wants 
to make, and, second, those in which the fac- 


tory makes what the sales department wants 
to sell. In the past a majority of American 
manufacturers have belonged to the first class, 
but there is a growing tendency to place 
greater responsibility on the sales and advertis- 
ing departments and give them correspond- 
ingly greater authority. 

“Mr. Edison has always contended,’ said 
Mr. Maxwell, “that there is more science in 
the selling than in the inventing or making of 
any article.” ‘That fact is reflected in the 
Edison Company’s policy in which the sales 
department has great authority and responsi- 
bility. 

In touching upon the responsibility which 
Sales Managers and Advertising Managers 
must assume during the next two or three 
years, the speaker had the following to say: 

“T recall that during the war a prominent 
New York newspaper stated editorially that 
salesmen who persuaded people to buy things 
they could get along without were lacking in 
patriotism. If this were true during the war, 
the contrary is certainly true at the present 
time, when increased sales and increased pro- 
duction are necessary to prevent unemploy- 
ment from affecting our national unity. Our 
soldiers averted a world menace. Another 
and different kind of menace is now raising its 
head in Europe. ‘There is at the present time 
a responsibility on the shoulders of American 
business men which at least is comparable to 
the responsibility so gloriously discharged by 
our soldiers in Europe. ‘This is the time for 
Sales Managers and Advertising Managers 
to put on full steam. It is no time for dilly- 
dallying. To do his best to make business 
good is a patriotic responsibility which every 
Sales Manager and Advertising Manager 
should recognize in the fullest and broadest 
degree.”’ 


Don’t Weaken! 


HE best racer is the man who gives the 
best that is in him all along the course, 


and then digs down into his reserves 
for a special sprint at the end. We've been 
pegging along pretty hard through all 
the war months. Each of the loans has 
called for the best we had in us—and we've 
nothing. to be ashamed of in the way 
we responded to the call. We made a pretty 
good job of this war business, so far 
—going into it as amateurs, so to speak. 
Up to date we can feel well pleased with 


ourselves. Now comes the call for the final 
sprint—the Victory Liberty Loan. 

The prejudice against quitters is an old one. 
The fellow who puts his hand to the plow 
must not turn back, according to the Scrip- 
tural admonition. Nowadays one of the most 
contemptuous things you ever say about a man 
is that he’s “weakened.” We've put our 
hands to the plow on this Liberty Loan busi- 
ness. ‘he job is not quite done. The Gov- 
ernment is calling for our support on the last 
lap. Are we going to weaken? 
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Miss Lazzari on the Trail 
(Charles De Forest, of Pardee-Ellenberger’s Advertising Department, sends us this story of 
Miss Lazzart.) 


Funny how our artists, Edison artists, get 
the Edison fever into their veins. Haven't 
seen one yet that wouldn’t almost cut a con- 
cert contract if she could go out of the way 
to help an Edison dealer put over another 
sale. 

And here comes Miss Lazzari, working her- 
self eight long hours a day to further perfect 
a voice that the fellows higher up say “am 
already perfected.” 

On April 9th she pulls over a critical audi- 
ence—a New Haven audience (and that’s 
saying something )—ill they are shouting, and 
the next day drops around to see Henry L. 
Ellenberger and her other old friends at the 
Edison Shop in New Haven to hear their ac- 
counting on Edison sales. 

Anyway, H. L. E. knew Miss Lazzari was 
coming, and arranged to have a few “tough 
prospects” on hand and— 

Well, everybody had a fine time chatting, 


and in some way H. L. E. sent a wireless to 
Miss Lazzari that there were among those 
present a few skeptics. 

Nuff sed! Miss Lazzari very naively sug- 
gested that a few of her friends had asked her 
to sing and if everybody would keep quiet like 
mouses she would make an attempt. 

Oh, boys! If you can only put Miss Caro- 
lina Lazzari on your payroll, go to it. 

She stepped up to that little old William 
and Mary and sang “Until,” then “The Cap- 
tive,’ ““The Two Roses,” and last of all “The 
Rosary.” 

Regular Tone Test—only better. Wasn't 
anything stagey about it. So natural and con- 
vincing that there wasn’t a skeptic in sight 
when she smiling made her adieus. 

And, unless we miss our very best guess, 
Miss Lazzari was the most tick’list of the 
bunch over the success of the little impromptu 
stunt. 


Miss Case in the Window 


The window which the Bradbury Co., of Yakima, Washington, decorated when 
Miss Anna Case gave a recital in their town. 
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The $3,000,000 Phonograph 
A Window Display That Pulled 


F you picked up a newspaper and read an 

advertisement which offered a $3,000,000 
Phonograph for $285.00, would you read it? 
You bet you would. When an Edison dealer 
offers a $3,000,000 Phonograph for $285.00, 
he is offering you a bargain that no one will 
overlook. Not only is Mr. Edison’s $3,000,000 
Phonograph a bargain for the prospective 
buyer, but it is an unique opportunity for the 
Edison dealer, simply because there is no deal- 
er in any other line of business today who 
can offer a $3,000,000 phonograph, made by 
Thomas A. Edison, for this or any other 
amount of money. 

When the factory, last November, sent us 
a supply of folders entitled “The $3,000,000 
Phonograph,” we realized at once that we 
had been given one of the best sales tips we 
ever had. ‘The more we studied the idea 
of a $3,000,000 Phonograph for $285.00, the 
more we liked it, and we based our entire 
Christmas advertising on this idea. It pro- 
duced results. It made people think, and 
brought them in to our store, asking to hear 
the $3,000,000 Phonograph. After putting 
the $3,000,000 idea across in advertising, we 
decided to make use of it in our window dis- 
play. We engaged an artist to do this. In 
about ten days this artist brought the idea 
back to us in the shape of a window display, 
which was simple, and yet effective. It also 
produced results. It stopped people on the 
street passing by, and brought them in to our 
store, saying, “I should like to: hear that 
$3,000,000 Phonograph.” This window dis- 
play did all that it was expected to do, and 
the salesmen did the rest. 

Our display consisted of a Laboratory 
Model in the center of our window, in front 
of which was a small panel, which read “This 
is Mr. Edison’s $3,000,000 Phonograph.” ‘To 
the right of the phonograph hung a panel on 
which was an autographed picture of Mr. Edi- 
son, and the wording, “This is Mr. Edison, 
who invented the $3,000,000 Phonograph.” 
To the left of the Laboratory Model was an- 
other panel, at the top of which was pasted 
a new crisp dollar bill, and on which was 
written, “This is the dollar, 3,000,000 of 
which were spent by Mr. Edison in perfecting 
the New Edison.” ‘To the right of this panel 
was another which read, “This is the Shop 
that sells Mr. Edison’s $3,000,000 Phono- 


graph. Come in and hear it.’’ Across the 
top of our window, flat against the glass, about 
a foot above the top of the phonograph, was 
stretched a long sheet on which was lettered, 
“Come in and hear Mr. Edison’s $3,000,000 
Phonograph.” 

The lettering was done in blue and orange, 
which was a striking combination. “The very 
color of the lettering was enough to stop 
people. 

Needless to say, this window attracted a 
great deal of attention, and produced good 
results, much better than we had thought. It 
could be seen and easily read from across the 
street, and there were several cases where 
people did come from the other side of the 
street in response to the invitation on this 
window display. 

Our window display brought in also any 
number of curiosity seekers, and I remember 
seeing one of these curiosity seekers one day 
nailed for a $285.00 Phonograph. People 
would stop on the sidewalk in front of our win- 
dow and read the wording aloud, especially 
ladies. One lady came in one day and asked, 
“What makes the phonograph cost so much ?” 
and the salesman replied jocularly, ‘“Why the 
handle alone, which is solid gold, cost $2,000,” 
and for the moment she swallowed it hook, 
line and sinker. Another chap came in and 
allowed that he ‘‘reckoned” it cost so much — 
because “there were so many diamonds in it.” 
But for all that, this window display put 
its story over, and put it over so well that the 
week after we removed this display from our 
window a lady came in and said, “I want to 
hear that high-priced phonograph that you: 
featured in your window last week.” Un- 
doubtedly our window display had made a 
deep impression on her as she passed our 
store, which impression was deep enough to 
bring her in a week later, after the display — 
had disappeared from our window. 

Our experience has proved that the “$3,- 
000,000 Phonograph” is a fine advertising line. 
It is a curiosity getter, and we believe it will 
pay you to use it. We intend to continue 
making a feature of the $3,000,000 Phono- 
graph. We believe it is one of the best slogans 
the factory has ever given us. 
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The Convention Chairman 


ENTLEMEN, we present Mr. Blake, 

President of the Philadelphia Dealers’ 
Association and Chairman of the June Con- 
vention. 

Conducting a meeting of that Convention 
is a rather large job, you know. When a bunch 
of regular fellows like you get together from 
all over the country, there’s bound to be some 
lively discussion. We ex- 
pect more of you this 
year than ever before, | @ 
and that makes the prob- |F 
lem all the bigger. But 
we are completely con- 
vinced that Mr. Blake is 
the man who can handle | 
it. He is one of the most | 
capable men in the busi- [Fas 
ness. a 

Mr. Blake is a man |e 
with practical ideas. A 
good many of us are sat- 
isfied either to originate 
ideas or else carry them 
out. Mr. Blake does 
both. His store in Phil- | 
adelphia is one of the 
most up-to-date in the 
country. He advertises 
extensively, not only in 
the ordinary ways, but in several original ways 
of his own. He issues a little house organ 
containing information of interest to his cus- 
tomers, and suggestions as to RE-CREA- 
TIONS they would enjoy. He sends out 
also a good bit of printed matter, including a 
number of form post cards to make it easy for 
a customer to order anything he may want. 
He writes particularly good circular letters, 
beautifully gotten up and exceedingly interest- 
ing, and he utilizes plenty of newspaper space. 

Mr. Blake makes a specialty of Summer 
sales. Last Summer he moved a great deal 
of old stock by sending out packages of RE- 


CREATIONS to customers of his at their 
Summer homes, requesting that they return 
those they did not wish to keep within a cer- 
tain specified period of time. "This Summer 


he will probably do the same thing with new 
members—but, really, we are taking a chance 
when we prophesy what Mr. Blake will do in 
the future. 


It is never safe to prophesy about 
so clever a man as Mr. 
Blake, for he is sure to 
go your prophecy one 
better. Perhaps he will 
tell us all his Summer 
plans some time in the 
course of the Conven- 
tion. 
ee ar 

One of the important 
things about this Con- . 
vention will be the open 
discussion of everything 
pertinent to the subject 
of phonograph selling. 
There will be a question 
box, of course. It is none 
too soon to begin to jot 
down questions which 
you would like to have 
put before the house at 
the Convention. The 
open discussion bids fair to be mighty inter- 
esting, and you will surely want to enter 
into it. 

But aside from the discussion in session, your 
private conversations with other dealers who 
have met the same problems you have been 
meeting would alone make your trip to New 
York worth while. We expect to see the 
whole city peppered with little groups of Edi- 
son dealers, discussing the various objections 
that customers bring up, and the way to an- 
swer them. There are a great many convenient 
corners in the Hotel Commodore for such dis- 
cussions ! 


1919 National Advertising Campaign 


(Continued from page 10) 


Are you going to call on your jobber for a 
supply of that effective little interlocking fold- 
er—which we publish in conjunction with each 
magazine advertisement—to mail to your select 
list of prospects? Or, are you going to stand 
aside and let fifty per cent. of the effect of our 
national magazine advertising in your vicinity 
be lost to you because you failed to tie up 
your store with the campaign? 


We are doubling our expense and effort in 
National Advertising this year. Suppose you 
work twice as hard at co-operating. 

Many people will become interested in the 
New Edison through reading our magazine 
advertisements. Tell them through your news- 
paper advertisements and interlocking folder 
where they may hear and purchase “The 
Phonograph with a Soul.” 
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Tone Test Recitals 


A Forecast 


» WS éuur 


EVERAL of the publications devoted to 
the profession of advertising have com- 
mented from time to time on our Tone Test 
Recitals as unusual and very effective merchan- 
dising propaganda. ‘These recitals have pro- 
vided the keynote for most of our national 
advertising, and they have also proved indi- 
vidually successful and profitable wherever 
they have been given. 

The number of recitals booked during the 
season of 1918-1919 was the largest in our 
experience. Practically all of the dealers who 
had previously given Tone Tests booked them 
again and a number of dealers who had not 
before given them gave their initial recitals. 

Of course the first Tone Test Recital given 
in a town will sell a large number of instru- 
ments. [his has been proved thousands of 
times. It is also gratifying to know that deal- 
ers who have repeated usually get even better 
results. Experience shows them how to man- 
age and follow-up the recitals more effectively. 

‘The present outlook is that the season open- 
ing in the fall of 1919 will be the biggest yet 
and we are trying to get enough artists to meet 
the demand. ‘The recitals themselves have 
made it somewhat difficult, because those artists 
who have engaged in Tone Test work have 
secured added popularity and have more and 
more been called into regular concert work. 
While this is gratifying and beneficial to the 
Edison business, it sometimes causes embarrass- 
ment so far as the Tone Test work is con- 
cerned. 

Among the artists whom we hope to put on 
tour are: Vernon Dalhart, Miss Amy Eller- 
man, Glen Ellison,The Fleming Trio and 
Mme. Mabelle Wagner-Shank, Mme. Flor: 
ence Ferrell, Miss Ida Gardner, Miss Julia 
Heinrich, Miss Marie Morrisey, Mrs. Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, Miss Marie Tiffany and Har- 
dy Williamson. 


Owing to their concert engagements, how- 


ever, we will not have the unbroken time of 
all of these artists. Several new-comers also 
will be with us. They are Miss Leola Lucey, 
who is rapidly becoming a popular Edison 
artist; Mario Laurenti, the sterling baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company; Miss Clair 
Peteler, a young soprano for whom great 
things are expected; Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
Fagan, the talented whistler whose charming 
records soon will be heard, and our old friends, 
Collins and Harlan. 

In arranging tours the effort will be made 
to send artists into zones where they have not 
previously appeared. 

The most important result secured by a 
Tone Test is to get people to hear the New 
Edison for the first time and so to understand 
and appreciate it. It will also pay for itself 
in sales of RE-CREATIONS and we are pre- 
pared now to take full advantage of this. Most 
of the numbers used on programs will be man- 
ufactured during the summer and ready for 
shipment before the season opens. Many deal- 
ers do not seem to realize the RE-CREA-. 
TION selling force of Tone Tests and do not 
order as liberally as they should. From ten 
to fifty prints of each number used on Tone 
‘Test programs should be ordered. 

We experienced some hard luck last fall. 
with the “Flu,’’ which resulted in loss and dis- 
appointment to dealers, artists and the Com- 
pany, but there is no reason to hesitate about 
booking an artist next season. Chances are 
that the epidemic then will have run its course. 
If not, or if the matter is in doubt, dealers can 
delay the preparation of printed matter until 
the last moment. 

The jobbers will be asked to notify us in 
June how many recitals are to be given in their 
respective territories and they can supply this 
information more intelligently if dealers will 
acquaint them with their attitude toward this 
matter soon. 


The Tone Test proves that the New Edison RE-CREATES Music. 
There are probably people in your town who are still 


‘‘from Missouri.”’ 


Book a Tone Test and show them ! 
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The Edison Industries and the Returning 


Soldier 
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HE newspapers for months past have 

given considerable space to the problem of 
“What is to be done with the Returning Sol- 
diers, Sailors and Marines?” Will the vari- 
ous industrial institutions throughout the 
country take back those who left their em- 
ployment to go and fight the Hun, or will it 
be necessary for them to join the army of un- 
employed, and take their chances? 

Doubtless the readers of Dtamonp Points 
have wondered what the Edison industries 
were doing for their boys who were returning 
from the camps and battlefields. Hence the 
object of this article is to define our policy in 
this connection. 

That the man who went into the service, 
offering his life for “the colors,” should not 
be forgotten by a grateful people, we have em- 
phasized, by a consistent policy, to restore that 
man wherever possible to the position he occu- 
pied when he answered the call ‘““To Arms,” 
and the present finds in our shops and offices 
many men still in uniform, who have just re- 
turned from the training camps in this coun- 
try, or from the battlefields of France. 

The problem of taking care of our return- 
ing soldiers and sailors has been no small one, 
as one familiar with manufacturing industries 
can well imagine. ‘The places made vacant 
by those who joined the colors had to be filled. 


Men too old for service, or men who, by rea-: 


son of family responsibilities, were exempt 
from military service, as well as many girls 
and women, not previously employed in fac- 
tory work, came forward and filled the vacant 
places, thereby permitting us to keep industry 
alive, and at the same time enable us to do 
our part in supplying the sinews of war that 
made victory possible. “These must also be 


considered in our reconstruction plans. Their 
service, while not on the battlefield, was none 
the Tee important, and to them-awe owe the 
same debt of eternal gratitude, and to them 
the same consideration must be shown. 

By a careful study of our operations, we 
found it possible to make certain changes, 
whereby it has been possible for us to take 
care, not only of our own returning soldiers, 
but has enabled us to give employment to 
many other soldiers, not previously in our em- 
ploy, at the same time we have provided con- 
tinued employment for those who filled the 
gaps In our organization, made vacant by those 
who went away. 

Word was sent out through the American 
Red Cross that we could place in lucrative 
employment a number of men who had lost a 
leg, or possibly both legs, in the war, and it is 
not an unusual sight to see seated at our work 
benches men who received their wounds in 
the trenches of Flanders or in the Argonne 
Woods, or on some other part of the European 
battlefields. 

It has been possible for us to take care of 
our boys thus far by placing, wherever prac- 
ticable, our operations on an actual eight-hour 
day (three eight-hour shifts), thereby giving . 
employment to practically all soldiers applying 
for work. 

We shall continue our plans, and make 
similar changes to the end that the Edison 
policy with respect to its employees generally, 
and particularly to the returning  sol- 
diers, will ever stand forth as pre-eminently 
fair. 

We are doing our part for the returning 
soldiers, and we are taking care of those who 
helped us keep the ‘““Home Wheels Turning.” 


The One Thing She Would Not Leave Behind 


E had a letter the other day from an 

owner out in Siskiyou County, Califor- 
nia, who went to a good bit of trouble to get 
her Edison to her new home there. “We had 
to bring it across a big lake on a cable carrier, 
but it is the one thing we would not leave 
behind,” she said. She is 750 miles from 


where she purchased the instrument, and she 
wishes information on how to keep it in order, 
because it would cost a small fortune to bring 
an Edison repairman to her home. “It is the 
center of attraction for several miles, and at 
night we place it near our rural ’phone, and 
turn it loose, letting all listen who care to.” 
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HE St. Cloud Mushroom Farm, near 

Orange, was the scene last Saturday 
night of a jollification meeting by the Man- 
agement and Superintendents of the Edison 
Disc Record Manufacturing Laboratories. 

The occasion marked the celebration of Mr. 
Edison’s recognition by wire from Florida, 
where he is taking a brief winter vacation, 
that the Management of the Edison Disc Rec- 
ord Manufacturing Laboratories has made 
good to his complete satisfaction. 

Somewhat less than a year ago, Mr. George 
E. Clark, Assistant to Mr. Charles Edison, 
was made Acting General Manager of the 
Edison Disc Record Manufacturing Labora- 
tories and Mr. A. F. Gall (better known as 


Edison Disc Jubilee 


Billy Gall) of Mr. Edison’s Engineering Staff 
was appointed his Assistant in charge of the re- 
search and technicalwork. Mr.Clark’s capacity 
for organization and Mr. Gall’s technical skill 
wrought great progress and have earned from 
Mr. Edison words of approval that he does 
not ordinarily bestow upon his associates. 

Mr. Clark, in addressing the Superintend- 
ents of the Laboratories, modestly stated that 
neither he nor Mr. Gall had done anything 
except to make effective the plans and ideas 
which Mr. Edison had evolved. 

Mr. Clark is the smiling gentleman at the 
head of the table. Mr. Gall is the gentleman 


‘at Mr. Maxwell’s left, with his hand to his 


head in a sort of Hall Caine pose. 


A True Prophet 


ERE is another example of Mr. Max- 

well’s prophetic powers. Mr. Simmons, 
of the Piedmont Phonograph Company, sent 
us this extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Maxwell to him on March 6, 1918: 

“As to the war, I confidently expect it to 
end this year. Should the Japanese intervene 
in Siberia, it seems to me the issues of the war 
will be somewhat changed, and perhaps the 
principles upon which it can be concluded 
would then be different than those we had 
heretofore in mind. I am strongly in favor 
of fighting the war to a finish, but in my 
opinion the finish is not necessarily the capture 


of Berlin. ‘The Germans are whipped. ‘They 
are also bankrupt. And nothing that they can 
get in the East will compensate what they have 
spent and what they haye lost in the way of 
commercial standing and commercial connec- 
tions.” 
If you can think back to last March, and 
remember your own opinion on the duration 
of the war at that time, you will better realize 
the intuition this prophecy indicates. A pro- 
phecy always looks simple enough after the 
thing prophesied has come to pass. “There are 


mighty few of us, though, who can see as far — 
ahead as Mr. Maxwell. 
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Manchester Presents an Edison to Her Returning 
General 


HEN Major General Clarence R. Ed- 

ward, commander of the famous Yankee 
26th Division, came home, the City of Man- 
chester, N. H., turned out to greet him. But 
Manchester’s greeting to this popular hero 
was expressed in a more durable form than 
the cheers and acclamation of the populace. 
The official committee of welcome was com- 
missioned by the city to select an appropriate 
gift for the General. Assisted by Mr. Frank 
A. French, of the Studio Shop, Manchester, 
they chose wisely and well—and presented the 
General with a William and Mary New 
Edison, and a number of selected RE-CREA- 
EIGN: 

Mr. French sent us clippings from three dif- 
ferent newspapers, each of which mentioned 
the presentation of the Edison in glowing 
terms, indicating their appreciation of the 
fineness of the gift. Here are two extracts 
from one account: 

“As the train stopped at the station, a truck 
was pulled up alongside of the rear platform 
and a splendid Edison phonograph, the gift 
of the City of Manchester, was taken on 
the car. William J. O’Brien was spokesman 
for the committee of three named by the 
Mayor to welcome the General. He pre- 
sented the machine to the General and 


extended to him the well wishes of the City 
of Manchester. 

““On behalf of the Mayor and Aldermen, 
and on behalf of the City of Manchester, I 
present to you this token of our esteem.’ 

‘““A moving picture man was on the platform 
beside the General as the train pulled in, and 
after taking pictures of the crowd he climbed 
down to the tracks and took more pictures of 
the General as he spoke.” 

That motion picture man is a large part of 
the story, from an Edison viewpoint. He was 
a representative of the Pathe Weekly, and it 
was due to Mr. French’s efforts that he cov- 
ered this phase of the General’s trip. He re- 
ports that every move of the performance was 
caught by the camera man and that the Gen- 
eral stood by the instrument just as a ‘Tone 
‘Test artist does. 

Mr. French succeeded in impressing the New 
Edison on the mind of every Manchester citi- : 
zen present at this occasion. Every bit of 
Edison advertising these individuals ever see 
will have added meaning to them, because of 
the connection with General Edward. We 
extend our congratulations to Mr. French, 
upon the originality, energy and executive 
ability which he displayed in putting through 
this enterprise. 


Mr. Gas Defies the Weather 


Mr. Gag, of Marshall, Minnesota, whose views on good selling weather are 
chronicled on page 11. 
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Eight in a Day and a Half 


This photograph shows Mr. F. E. Carl- 


quist, of Leavenworth, Wash., in a char-. 


acteristic mood—that of doing Edison busi- 
ness. Mr. Carlquist sold these eight Lab- 
oratory Models in one and one-half days. 
Leavenworth is a mountain town in Chelan 
County, Washington, and the entire popula- 
tion of that country would not exceed the 


trading population of a good-sized progressive 
New York town. 


railroad. It is in a mountainous district 
where traveling is none too good. 
lots of “pep” to do business in a territory like 
that—and Mr. Carlquist has the “pep.” 


Wanted 


This Department of DiaMonp Pornts endeavors to help those applying to it, not only by 
publication of their needs under this heading, but by correspondence and cooperation with 
our jobbers, supervisors and Sales Department. A steadily increasing bulk of correspondence 


testifies to wts growing usefulness. 
you need a salesman, or a job? 


Wanted—By the Phonograph Corp. of 
Manhattan, a first-class Edison salesman, who 
knows his business well. We have an attrac- 
tive proposition to offer him, and would like 
to hear from him right away. 


Wanted—A position as salesman or man- 
ager of high-class Edison Department, by a 
man of exceptional education and broad ex- 
perience. He has been with Pea. E., Inc., 
as a demonstrator and traveled through the 
United States and part of Canada in that ca- 
pacity. Address ‘Charlottesville,’ care of 
DIAMOND PoInTs. 


Wanted—A position as mechanic-salesman 
by a young man who had about two years’ 
Edison experience before the war. He is now 
released from war work, and may be ad- 


The more people use it, the more useful it becomes. Do 


dressed as ‘Mechanic Salesman,” care of D1a- 
MOND PoINTs. 


Wanted—By the Empire Music Co., 277 
Main Street, New Rochelle, N. Y., a young 
man or woman who can take charge of our 
Record and Phonograph Department. Must 
be capable, experienced and a producer. State 
age, nationality, where formerly employed, 
how long, result, and salary expected. 


Wanted—By the M. L. Parker Co. of 
Davenport, Iowa, a good Edison salesman for 
city work. | : 

Wanted—By The Phonograph Shop, 310 
West Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas, 
a first-class salesman with plenty of “pep.” 
There is a splendid opportunity here for the 
right man. 


Leavenworth itself has a 
population of 2,500, and the balance of the | 
county’s inhabitants are scattered along the. 
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The Phonograph Season 


OU can sell skates in Winter, because that is when people skate. 
You can sell bathing suits in Summer, because that is when 
people swim. People play the phonograph all the year round. 

In handling the New Edison, you are selling a product with a 
twelve months open season. 


The only disadvantage connected with that sort of a proposition 
is that you have to work all the yearround. You can’t just hand out 
éoods for three months and sleep for nine. It’s up to you to be on 
the job every moment of the phonograph season, and to blame no 
one but yourself if your sales drop in any one month. 


But even though the Edison isn’t of merely seasonal popularity, 
you do need to use seasonable arguments to sell it. That is true of 
any class of goods. The demand for soap is as steady as any in the 
market, and yet if you watch soap ads you will see that they feature 
snow scenes in Winter and Summer sports in Summer as consist- 
ently as those of any other manufacturers. 


You know the Summer arguments for the New Edison, or if 
you don’t it is easy enough to work them out. Put yourself in the 
place of the prospect. Think how much you would enjoy the 
Edison: 


For a clubby little dance in the cool of the evening, 
when you roll back the rug in the living room, or perhaps 
push the phonograph next to an open window and dance on 
the porch. It’s much easier to stay at home on Summer 
evenings than to go out, if there is only something to do; 


For that lively youngster on his vacation from school, 
or his big brother from college, to whom the long days of 
loafing look a bit dull at home. The latest music on the 
Edison does a lot towards keeping him occupied; 


For that quiet luncheon party of the lady of the house, 
after which the guests sit about the porch and sew. A little 
music adds a great deal to the air of festivity; 


For entertaining the ‘‘difficult’’ guest, in whose pres- 
ence conversation lags. It is hard to entertain in hot 
weather, unless you have such an able ally as the Edison! 


In ‘‘The Training of a Salesman’’ Mr. Maxwell says that one of 
the first steps toward selling a customer is to forget yourself and 
adopt his viewpoint. Apply this to Summer selling. Discuss the 
desirability of a phonograph for this Summer’s use from the point 
of view of your customer. Don’t just think about the fact that you 
want tosellit tohim. Think that it is what he wants, and show him 
why he wants it now. 
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The Convention 


ONVENTION plans are shaping up 
splendidly. We run into great difficulty 
in trying .to write about them, because they 
are so mysterious. Everywhere we go we hear 
some rumor of an announcement that is to 
be.made in June. “‘What’s that?” we say, 
and they tell us the details. ‘But don’t put 
this in Diamonp Pornts,” our informer al- 
ways ends up. ‘We don’t want anyone to 
know about it until the Convention!”’ 
About all we can say is that the play “Eye 
Value” is coming along splendidly, with real 
actresses and actors, and plenty of rehearsals; 
that Mr. Boykin is to demonstrate a new 
scheme for comparative tests which he has 
been using in his shop. most successfully for 
the past few months, and which the factory 
is prepared to help you put in practice; that 
there is to be a most important announce- 
ment concerning Tone Tests which will 
probably make it harder than ever for us to 


supply artists enough to fill your demands; 
that before May 1 three hundred dealers had 
announced their intention of coming to the 
Convention, and that at least four times that 
many more may be expected to accept before 
the great day arrives. 

As for outside attractions, we might re- 
mind you that the Convention comes at the 
ideal time for sea bathing, and that activi- 
ties at the seaside amusement places around 
New York are in full swing by the last of 
June. We understand that there is to be a 
review of the British and American fleets in 
the harbor the first week in July, and there 
will undoubtedly be an opportunity to see a 
number of famous vessels during the Con- 
vention days. 

If you lost the post card which was intend- 
ed to announce your coming, a letter will do. 
Suppose you send it off to-day, addressed to 
Vir lee) = eonard sb Alstseinc 


The Guy Wise Scrap Book 


R. KEEFE, one of the crack salesmen 

of the Fifth Avenue Edison Shop, is 
the speaker. “I never make a sale without it. 
It was one of the first things I learned from 
Mr. Wilmot, of Fall River, where I got my 
training as an Edison salesman, and one of 
the most valuable things he ever taught me. 

“TI never try to make a sale without it, and 
I think it is responsible for a great many of 
my sales. I have sold three instruments to- 
day, and I would not have known how to ap- 
proach them without the scrap book. 

“It is so much easier for a customer to give 
his full attention if he has something in his 
hand. If they just came in and sat down to 
wait until I put a disc on the instrument they 
might think of almost anything while they 
waited. With the aid of the Guy Wise Scrap 
Book, I make them concentrate on the New 
Edison, and the principal feature of the New 
Edison—the fact that it really RE-CREATES 


music. 


“The Guy Wise Scrap Book puts your cus- 
tomer’s mind where you want it—on the mer- 
its of the New Edison. It prepares his mind 
for the demonstration which you are about to 
make. It arouses in him a judicial attitude, 
favorable to the careful attention that the 
New Edison deserves. 

“T usually begin a demonstration with the 
Rappold-Spalding ‘Ave Maria.’ I open to 
the picture of Marie Rappold and Albert 
Spalding by the phonograph. I explain the 
Tone Test idea. Then I comment that the 
same test has been made by our other artists, 
and running through the book I show them 
several noted singers standing by the phono- 
graph. I always stop at a picture of a good- 
looking woman, and leave them looking at 
that while I demonstrate the instrument. 

“If you have never tried this method, you 
are passing up one of the best things the Edi- 
son factory offers you. It is worth your while 
to give it a trial.” 


Dealers who are interested in street car advertising may obtain a 
sample set of dandy street car card proofs on thin paper. From these 
proofs they can select the subjects they prefer, and have their name 
and address imprinted without charge. The cards we furnish for actual 
use are printed on standard car card stock. 
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An Edisonite at Three 


HE young gentleman whose photograph 

accompanies this article is Master John 
Dykes Rutherford, the son of Senator and 
Mis iat: Rutherford, of Jerome, Arizona. 
Young Master Rutherford was two years and 
eleven months old when this picture was taken 
last month, and is one of the youngest Edison 
enthusiasts we know. He can correctly pick 
out any desired RE-CREATION from the 
large collection owned by Senator Rutherford, 
and can without hesitation give the correct 
title of any disc handed him. Inasmuch as 
Master Rutherford has not yet mastered the 
dificult art of reading, it is rather hard to 
know how he recognizes the discs, but he must 
have some private way of identifying them. 

The mechanical memory involved in know- 
ing one disc from another, however, is the 
least of his accomplishments. He can re- 
member any selection he has heard, regardless 
of how long ago. A new record was played 
for him once as an experiment and then 
shelved for several weeks. When it was given 
to him at the end of that time he was able to 
recall the title. 

The youngster is as fond of music as you 
would judge he must be by this report of his 
achievements. Left» by himself, he will play 
the phonograph nearly all day, repeating his 
favorites again and again. We wish we had 
had room to print the other photograph of him 
which came with this one, as well, for it shows 


better his big dark eyes—as good an indication 
of artistic temperament as any we have seen. 


To Everybody Who Asks and Receives Credit 


Ri WD WIEMOTs our, dealer in 

Fall River, has hit upon a new way to 
encourage prompt payments of all obligations 
to his firm. He has prepared a statement, 
which we give in full below, directed “lo 
everybody who asks and receives credit.’ This 
statement he has printed in red on every bill 
made or sent from his store. He says “it has 
worked wonders for me in stimulating many 
who are perfectly safe, but neglectful of pay- 
ment. ‘Taking last December’s statements, 
mailed on January 1, as an example: within 
about 5 per cent. of the entire amount, billed 
January 1, was paid before the second week 
in February. 

“There is no group of merchants I would 
be so glad to give the benefit of my experi- 
ence as the Edison dealers, and if you care to 
do so you may publish the plan in any of your 
publications. If any dealer uses it, I would 
like to know his experience.” 


“A leading Boston merchant calls at- 
tention to the fact that it requires more 
people and time to record and handle credit 
transactions than to make the actual sales. 
Few realize the extra time and cost of making 
charge slips, posting the books, verifying ac- 
counts, auditing, balancing, making out item- 
ized bills, paying postage and collecting, and 
sometimes mailing bill after bill. And speak- 
ing of the cost of postage—who of us can go 
to the Post Office and get credit? Who of 
us can go to the depot and get a railway ticket 
charged? Now merchants can no more af- 
ford all this extra cost of accommodating the 
public than can the U. S. Government or the 
railroad company. “The Boston merchant re- 
ferred to has taken this great additional cost 
of charge accounts into consideration, and be- 
ginning December 1, 1918, will make addi- 
tional charge for credit. 

“And why not? Bookkeepers do not work 
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for nothing; why should the merchant give 
credit for nothing? Banks do not lend money 
free of charge, nor do they lend it at all with- 
out good security. Merchants do not demand 
security, as a rule, but more and more they 
are looking up the reputation of those to 
whom credit may be allowed. I have it from 
good authority that one of the first acts of 
the New Chamber of Commerce will be to 
establish a Credit Rating Bureau for com- 
piling a list of. “prompt,” “slow” and “risky” 
people. No one wants to be rated as slow or 
risky; all wish to have a good rating, and the 
only way to get that is by prompt payments. 
The above reasons and the shortage of help 


and increased cost of doing business have 
prompted me to print this statement on the 
back of all my billheads and to ask all who 
have received credit of me, or of other mer- 
chants, to follow the Golden Rule and pay as 
promptly, when a bill is rendered, as we ex- 
tended credit when you asked us to trust you. 


Therefore, won't you please pay this account 
as promptly as you would wish to be paid if I 
owed you the same amount? 
“Trusting that you will comply with this 
reasonable request, 
Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) W. D. Witmot.” 


Mr. Edison’s Voice 


This is the display the Diamond Disc Shop at Albany, New York, 
put over in honor of Mr. Edison’s personal RE-CREATION. 


An Appreciation 


By A. L. NORWINE, Flat River, Mo. 


“When Mr. Thomas A. Edison built his 
masterpiece, he built his soul into his product. 
Cabinet builders are plentiful. “There’s just 
one—only one—Thomas Fdison. He is the 
greatest genius of modern times. His master- 
piece, the Edison Phonograph, stands alone, 


triumphantly, upon the pinnacle of fame, 
clinging to the heartstrings of the great Amer- 
ican people, whose love and devotion to voice 
RE-CREATION has accorded the Edison 
that great honor and distinction to which it 
is so justly entitled.” 
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Little Stories of Big Jobbers 
The Conventions at Dallas and Atlanta and a Stop-Off at New One 
T. J. Leonard 


‘W’VE attended quite a few Dealers’ Con- 
] ventions,” said General Sales Manager 
Leonard to the Editor last month, after he 
and Credit Manager Philips had returned 
from a two weeks’ trip in the South and 
Southwest, “but I’ve never before seen such 
enthusiasm—such supreme confidence in the 
future of the New Edison—such impatience 
at possible delay in getting started on the 
summer business as were manifested at the 
Dallas and Atlanta Dealers’ Conventions. 

“You know, it was once a respected tradi- 
tion of the phonograph business that selling 
should just naturally take a slump every year 
about June 1, and just as naturally come to 
life again the day after Labor Day. Not two 
days after Labor Day, mind you, but the 
very next day after. “That was his calendar 
time for the revival, and the orthodox dealer 
would resent the suggestion that he might 
anticipate the date by a little extra effort. 

“That was in the flown days, however, be- 
fore Edison dealers woke up to the fact that 
they were selling a product for which the 
public (consciously on the part of some, un: 
consciously with others) had waited long and 
patiently. It’s different now—but I don’t 
think I ever realized how different it is until 
we hit Dallas and heard the dealers there 
protesting that the new line must flow very 
soon and very abundantly if they are to do 
anything like the big business they have 
planned for the summer months of 1919. 
Their anxiety to be early on the summer job 
was an eye-opener for me, to be sure. 

“The Dallas Convention was most success- 
ful in every detail. “There were over eighty 
dealers in attendance. The program was in- 
teresting and ably conducted by Mr. Mans- 
field, of the Dallas Edison Shop, acting as 
Chairman. ‘The Dalhart Tone Test pleased 
a large audience in the artist’s native city, and 
Mr. Curry, as usual, was an ideal host and 
toastmaster at the luncheon and banquet on 
the “Adolphus Roof.” There wasn’t the cus- 
tomary badger fight—much to the disap- 
pointment of Mr. Philips—but this year the 
dealers were too full of business to spend 
much time in social divertisement. 

“The new models? How were they re- 
ceived? You should have seen the jobber 
and his assistants booking orders for summer 
deliveries the day after the Convention. It 
wouldn’t be ethical to divulge their dollars 


and cents value, of course, but I'll say that 
the total ran into pretty big money. What 
with the attractiveness of the new period line 
and the co-operative selling plans the T. O. P. 
Company has under way, there is no question 
of what is going to happen this summer ne 
the territory served by Dallas. 

“By the way, Mr. Curry speaks conkdcnny 
of sending two carloads of dealers to the June 
Convention in New York City. That will 
give you some idea of the enthusiasm preva- 
lent among his dealers, and incidentally con- 
firms our guess that easily 1,200 dealers will 
attend the big Convention. 

“We stopped. at New Orleans en route to 
the Atlanta Convention, and spent two 
pleasant days with Mr. Hemenway’s asso- 
ciates. “Lhe jobber was in the hospital con- 
valescing from an operation, but Messrs. 
Donnelly and Schreiber gave us an adequate 
idea of conditions as they exist in that part of 
the country. 

“At New Orleans we met the same iden- 
tical situation as at Dallas—the jobber en- 
tirely cleaned out of stock and the demand so 
acute that new instruments arriving are not 
brought to the storeroom, but are marked up 
and re-shipped from the dock or freight siding. 

“They are preparing for a very large busi- 
ness in the New Orleans territory this summer 
and fall. Messrs. Donnelly and Schreiber 
were surrounded by a stack of telegrams when 
we arrived representing orders and Tone Test 
bookings. Here is the way Sales Manager 
Donnelly put it: 

“There is great enthusiasm among our 
dealers for the new line, judging not only 
from their comments, but from the num- 
ber of unsolicited orders already in hand. 
We are hoping to receive some of the new 
Sheratons shortly to help take care of the 
demand for the present C-150, on which we 
are oversold. On the latter, we are filling 
orders in date order. Won’t have enough 
to fill all orders, even if we get all we 
have due us. We figure the new Shera- 
tons will relieve this shortage considerably. 

““As to the Laboratory Model, we have 
just filled our last back order, and have a 
very few left over, which will not last the 
month out. 

“The demand for the C-450 is remark- 
able, and will be increased after the dealers 
get a good look at it. 
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“ “You see, our business this year will be 
limited only by the supply, and we are 
longing for the time when we shall be able 
to get out and sell something instead of just 
booking orders for delivery when received.’ 
“Perhaps you don’t know it, but this job- 

ber increased his dealership representation by 
100 per cent. last year and so distributed it 
that each dealer has plenty of room for ex- 
pansion and, in consequence, the incentive to 
give to every Edison owner the preferred ser- 
vice to which he is entitled. Service is the 
big thought in the minds of the trinity that 
directs the New Or- 
leans organization— 
Messrs. Hemenway, 
Donnelly and Schrei- 
ber. 

“It was with the 
idea of better service 
to their dealers that 
the wholesale and re- 
tail establishments 
were combined a short 
time ago at 341 Ba- 
ronne Street under 
one roof. “The new 
arrangement, Mr. 
Donnelly tells me, 
will make possible 
some very interesting 
plans they have under 
way for the improve- 
ment of their dealers’ 
service in the way of 
handling mailing lists, 
monthly supplements, 
‘Along Broadway,’ 
etc. 

“Here’s a picture of 
the jobber and his im- 
mediate lieutenants. 
Mr. Donnelly is Sales 
Manager and Mr. 
Schreiber, Office Manager. Both are young 
and enthusiastic men, with experience and 
vision. “The New Orleans jobber is fortunate 
in having such capable assistants. 

“T am sorry to say that I wasn’t successful 
in procuring photos of our Atlanta jobber 
and his associates. “They were promised, but 
I’m not at all sure that they’ll come through, 
for both Mr. Rosenblatt and Mr. Word, his 
Sales Manager, seem to be camera shy. 

“The Atlanta Convention was. held during 
opera week, which, to some extent, accounts 
for the unusually large attendance—about 150 
dealers. Most of the people are operatic fans 
down in that part of the country, and the 


jb 4 Bs Donnelly 


F. S. Hemenway 


Atlanta jobber certainly has his annual Con- 
vention date made to order. He treated his 
dealers to an evening at the opera—‘Aida’— 
where they had the pleasure of hearing two 
premier [Edison artists, Matzenauer and 
Chalmers, at their best before one of the larg- 
est and most enthusiastic audiences of the 
week. 

“In one respect the Atlanta Convention was 
a bit out of the ordinary—there wasn’t any 
prearranged program. At each session sub: 
jects were suggested for informal discussion, 
and there wasn’t the slightest difficulty in 
in getting the dealers 
to relate their experi- 
ences and vent opin- 
ions. I was afraid 
there might be a ten- 
dency to hold back, 
and accepted the re- 
sponsibility of presid- 
ing at the conferences 
with some misgiving. 
Now I think I’m a 
convert to the idea of 
a programless Deal- 
ers’ Convention. ‘The 
absence of a program 
seems to remove the 
feeling of restraint 
and formality that you 
sometimes observe at 
a conference of this 


kind. 
“What was the 


opinion here of the 
new models? ‘There 
isn’t any difference of 
opinion on that sub- 
ject anywhere that I 
know of, Miss Scrib- 
ner. The new line 
was endorsed purely 
on the strength of the 
illustrations in our first announcement to 
dealers, and now they’re just sitting on the lid 
and begging for the goods to come along. 
They’re simply starving for instruments at At- 
lanta, as elsewhere, but mighty happy in the 
knowledge that the new goods will be flowing 
freely in another month’s time. I wouldn’t say 
that they are exactly patient in their waiting, 
for they appreciate that business is begging 
at their doors, but they also recognize the 
advantage there is in the interval that has 
been permitted to elapse between the passing 
of the old and the introduction of the new 
line. 


A. Schreiber 


(Continued on page 17) 
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With the Edison Artists 


Our artists are a group of people well worth knowing. 
Those whom you cannot meet personally, you can get to know 
a little bit through these columns. Most of them do inter- 
esting things individually as well as professionally, and every 
month we try to keep you informed as to their activities. The 
items we print here will help you to answer your customer's 


questions about the doings of their favorites. 


During Frieda Hempel’s Concert Tour 
through the Southern States, she has ad- 
wised 1 hes Cocalgy ictory Loan Committee 
in each city where she 
is to sing that she will 
subscribe through them 
for an amount of Victory 
Notes equal to the gross 
receipts 01> her sConcert 
ineach city. ohelaunched 
thesinitial salen ion tite 
Women’s Division of the 
Greenville County Loan 
Committee, at Greenville, 
North #@arolima, sony the 
opening day of the drive 
arid .was the guest of 
honor in Columbia, South 
Carolina, three days later. 
Some of the other towns 
whose Victory Loan Com- 
mittees are to be in- 
debted to Miss Hempel 
for her support are Char- 
lottes,” North “Carolinas 
Roanoke, Richmond and 
Norfolk, Virginia, and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Miss Hempel will buy bonds in 
thirteen cities during the Victory Loan Drive. 


Amy Ellerman and 
Sibyl Sanderson Fagan 


* * * 


Emmy Destinn, 
the Metropolitan 
Soprano, who has 
Decne intemicud sain 
Austria, has finally 
emerved Tor are- 
tirement and is has- 
tening overseas. She 
is, exXpecceds Lousiiy 
in the opera season 
qi Covent) Garden, 
London, this Sum- 
mer, the dirst season 
for about five years. 
Madame Destinn 


has changed her name from Destinn to with smoothness 
the other critics 


Destinova, to show that she is of Czech 
nationality. Her friends and admirers in ing. 


Arthur Fields Meets the Ad “‘It’s You, Arthur” ed: 


this country, who;form an enormous number 
of music enthusiasts, are hoping that she 
will sing in America again before long. 


* * * 


Anna Case has re- 
turned to New York after 
her very successful tour 
ot the Pacific. Coastntates: 
Her sojourn in New York 
will be very brief, as she 
is. booked forvas tate 
Oklahoma, Sanda Gexass 
which concludes her sea- 
son. This all-American 
young Soprano has been 
singing a great “many 
American compositions, 
which have been most 
enthusiastically received. 
She has specialized on the 
songs of Charles Gilbert 
Spross, who has acted as 
her accompanist on this 
recent tour. 

* * * 


Madame Merle Alcock appeared as 
contralto soloist with the Schola Cantorum 
at Carnegie Hall in April. Of her appear- 


ance there, Krehbiel 
of the Tribune com- 
mented: ‘Merle 
Alcock sang the 
solos with decorous 
taste and intelli- 
gence a 

Max Smith of the 
American said:‘‘Solo 
parts were sung by 
Merle Alcock of the 
mellow contralto 
voice.” 

Pitts Sanborn of 
the Globe remark- 
“Merle Alcock 

delivered her solos 
and» good @style,”” Vand 
were equally approv- 
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‘The Army-Navy Model in the Y. W. C. A. 


This Army and Navy Model looks very much at home, doesn’t it? It fits 


in very well with the rustic furniture of the Y. W. C. A. hut. 


It is estab- 


lished in the Recreation Room of the Y. W. C. A. of North Carolina College 
for Women, in Greensboro, North Carolina, and seems as appropriate to 
that environment as it ever did to Army and Navy life! 


Wedding and Commencement Gifts 
The New Edison is Often Given 


HERE is more than one way to sell the 

New Edison. Of course, the easiest way 
is to take an order from a prospect who walks 
into your store and virtually hands the order 
to you. However, most orders don’t come 
that way, even for such an incomparable in- 
strument as the New Edison. 

Of course, you have sold the New Edison 
for Christmas gifts. But Christmas is not 
the only time that gifts are made. We are 
now approaching a time when gifts are quite 
lavishly bestowed. We refer to June, the 
month of brides and commencements. 

What more delightful gift for a bride or 
the perennial sweet girl graduate—to say 
nothing of the handsome boy graduate. It 
requires little thought to select a gift for a 


bride or a graduate, but to select one that is 
“different” and at the same time most appro- 
priate and most acceptable is an art. You can 
help folks who want something “different” by 
suggesting a New Edison, with a generous 
supply of RE-CREATIONS. 

Look up the wedding announcements in 
your local newspapers and get the names of 
all high school, normal school, preparatory 
school, college or university graduates within 
the scope of your sales efforts. Run advertise- 
ments in your local newspapers suggesting the 
New Edison for the new bride or graduate. 
Canvass relatives of the bride and _ bride- 
groom, also relatives of the graduate. 

And don’t forget—birthdays, wedding an- 
niversaries, etc., occur all year ’round. 
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Along Broadway 


Waco, Texas, 
Janes Lolo: 
Texas-Oklahoma Phono. Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Gentlemen: 

We will appreciate it if you will increase 
our subscription 250 more to Along Broad- 
way, making the total 750. 

We started with 100 and of that number 
have sold 25 instruments as a direct result 
from the magazine. Of course they were all 
followed up with circularizing, personal calls, 
etc., but Along Broadway positively initiated 
the 25 sales above referred to. 

We consider it absolutely the best advertis- 
ing medium of the many good ones gotten out 
by the Edison Company. 

Sincerely hoping that our increased order 
will not be too late for next month’s issue, 
we are, 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) R. T. Dennis & Co. 


HIS letter was sent us by the Texas: 

Oklahoma Phonograph Company as an 
illustration of the attitude of one of their 
dealers towards Along Broadway. 

We woke up the other day to a realization 
that whereas the correspondence we were 
sending out about Along Broadway mentioned 
the total circulation as 250,000, the real cir- 
culation, including Canada, was more than 
270,000 a month! ‘That total is increasing 
steadily, both by new orders and by increases 
on old orders, and we would not be at all 
surprised to have it jump to 300,000 in the 
course of the next year. 


There are a great many things that we 
could say about Along Broadway. Most of 
them you know. Have you ever considered 
how many homes this little magazine can 
enter, where any other representative of your 
shop would not be cordially received? It is 
the most dignified form of advertising imag- 
inable. It does not look like an ad. It does 
not read like an ad. Its only relation to other 
advertising is that it awakens interest in the 
New Edison. | 

Every effort is being made to promote that 
dignity of appearance, and to combine with it 
real informative value and general interest. 
Look through a recent issue, and see if you 
would not welcome it in your own home as a 
piece of attractive reading matter. ‘The peo- 
ple who buy Edisons are not very different 
from you. If a magazine interests you, it will 
interest them. Its interest will be greater in 
proportion as they are more interested in 
music. ‘Che more interested a prospect is in 
music, and the more he knows about it, the 
easier it is to sell him the New Edison. 

As for your owners, if they have once seen 
the magazine they will insist upon your sup- 
plying them after that. You would be sur- 
prised to know how many letters we receive 
from owners who read the magazine and who ° 
write us for information concerning artists. 
A great many owners all over the country 
have subscribed to the magazine, paying 25 
cents for having it sent from this office, be- 
cause they were afraid of missing some issues 
if they waited for it to come from their own 
dealers. It sells RE-CREATIONS and keeps 
up a lively interest in the New Edison, its 
artists and its progress. Are you sending it to 
all the interested people in your community ? 


Re-Creations Worth Pushing 


OMETIMES we think we give you too 

long a list of discs which we can furnish 
and you can sell. So this month we are men- 
tioning just three. “They are all by Class “A”’ 
singers—Marie Rappold, Julia Heinrich, 
Margaret Matzenauer and Arthur Middle- 
ton are names which predispose any customer 


in favor of a RE-CREATION. They are 
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splendid samples of RE-CREATION, and 
beautiful numbers in themselves. Order them 
from your jobber, and order generously, for 
they are well worth selling for many reasons. 
One of these—though not the greatest—is that 
records in their class bring you a profit of 
$1.30 per disc. “The numbers we are suggest- 
ing that you push are: 


BARRE nr oh CR ace kes Auk, 5 Marie Rappold 


Arthur Middleton 
Margaret Matzenauer 


Arthur Middleton 
Julia Heinrich 
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Summer Sales to Farmers 


HE other day I heard someone say that 

there was no use in trying to sell Edisons 
to the farmers in Summer time. Now the 
grass grows pretty high where I come from, 
and any remark about a farmer wakes me up 
right away. 

“Whats that?’ -l said: ~-Wehy not?” 

My informer began to give me a long line 
about the farmers being too busy. Nobody 
knows any better than I do that a farmer is 
busy in Summer. “There’s a constant series 
of things to be done—corn, hay, wheat, al- 


falfa, fruit—everything in turn demands the ’ 


farmer’s whole attention in the day time. 

But when I think of Summer in the coun- 
try, the most vivid picture that comes to my 
mind is not of the long hot day of hard work 
in the sun, but of the evening, when the com- 
bination of a cool breeze and a consciousness of 
duty well done leave the farmer in the most 
peaceful state of mind in the world. ‘Then 
you see them stretched out on the front lawn, 
relaxing tired muscles and resting from the 
day’s heat. “They are too tired to dress up 
and go to the village in search of any enter- 
tainment. They haven’t energy enough to 
leave the farm. But no matter how tired they 
are, they are undoubtedly just a little bored 
at spending a whole evening with nothing to 
amuse them. ; 

Suppose you drove up and stopped in front 
of a farm house some balmy Summer evening, 
when the family were all outside. Suppose 
you had an Edison in the back of your car, and 
put on some appropriate number. Play a 
couple of RE-CREATIONS and then go 
over and gossip a little with the head of the 
family. Make it your business to be intelli- 
gent about the crops. Don’t ask about wheat 
if he’s cutting oats. Then work up to the 
phonograph by any route that opens and tell 
him—the rest of the family will hear you— 
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that you have a number of selections with you, 
and will play any one they prefer. Give them 
a few heart songs, a popular number or two, 
whose names they recognize, and a novelty 
number, as well as a couple by Metropolitan 
Artists. 

Don’t give them too much sales talk. Re- 
member that the end of a hard day’s work 
isn’t as good a time for talking business as it 
is for appreciating entertainment. Ask them 
if they care to have you stop the next time you 
drive around that way with an Edison. Ask 
them what sort of music they’d like you to 
bring. Tell them to stop in at your shop the 
next time they’re in the village and see the 
different models. 

You can visit a number of families this way 
in the Summer evenings. Remember that the 
farmer goes to bed early, however, and don’t 
call too late. If you believe after you have 
tried this scheme for a week or two that the 
farmer is too busy to be approached with a 
phonograph proposition in Summer, the farm- 
ers in your vicinity are different from the 
ones up in Vermont. bate t 


PROPOS of Convention features, did 
you know that Elsie De Wolfe had 
been awarded a Croix de Guerre by the French 
Government for bravery under fire? Miss 
De Wolfe has participated in almost every 
variety of relief work for France and Belgium 
since 1914, and her faithful and courageous 
service has earned her a place forever in the 
hearts of the French people. 


VERETT KEEFE, of the Fifth Avenue 

Edison Shop in New York, is to be mar- 

ried this month to Mrs. Violet F. Jones, of 
Fall River, Mass. 


R. PALMER, our dealer at Medford, 

Oregon, sold the Elks of that town an 
Edison. In order to insure a good collection 
of RE-CREATIONS to go with it, he sug- 
gested a dinner for which each member at- 
tending be charged one RE-CREATION. 
This is an excellent idea, equally good for a 
church, school or club. 


‘* 7 F you have a dealer in your territory who 
is backward about putting on a Tone 
Test Concert, send him to me. I'll sell him 


for you or bust, as I think it has everything 
else skinned when it comes to making people 
realize how wonderful the Edison really is.”’ 


E. W. Cosurn & Son, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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An PiisGnleierence Tone-Test 


HE above picture shows the stage setting 

for the Ellison-Lawrence Tone ‘Test, 
which was held in Montreal on March 27. It 
serves not only to illustrate a mighty effective 
stage setting, but to introduce to you Miss 
Pauline Lawrence, who has been traveling 
with Mr. Ellison during the Spring, and who 
has contributed much to the popularity of his 
recitals. Miss Lawrence plays Mr. Ellison’s 
accompaniment on the piano, in_ selections 
sung without the phonograph, and also plays 
the piano with piano RE-CREATIONS on 
the New Edison, to give the audience an op- 
portunity for comparison. Her excellent 
work and her attractive personality have con- 
tributed a great deal to the success of the 
ever-popular Glen Ellison Recitals. 

Mr. Ellison seems to be in even better form 
than ever this year, and has brought down the 
house everywhere he has sung. ‘The following 
are Mr. Layton’s comments on his recital in 
Montreal, which was given under the auspices 
of Layton Brothers: 


“Our tone test was held in the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, which is the last word in hotel 
appointment and construction in Canada. 


The stage setting, according to Mr. Elh- 
son’s impression, was the prettiest that he 
had ever seen. A photograph of it will be 
sent to you under separate cover. Mr. Elli- 
son wore kilts in the evening, which added a 
great deal to the general effect. “The ball- 
room was crowded in the afternoon and 
evening; almost a thousand music lovers 
were present in the evening and paid very 
sincere attention to the tone test. Several 
citizens have telephoned to the writer and 
thanked him for sending cards of introduc- 
tion. One lady went as far as to say that 
she had paid from $1.50 to $2.00 for con- 
certs and had not enjoyed them half as 
much as Mr. Ellison’s recital. 


“Tt would not be fair to close without 
saying something of Mr. Ellison’s splendid 
work. He certainly knows the art of hold- 
ing an audience and was very generous 
with his encore numbers, giving as many 
as four and five at each recital, which added 
materially to the evening’s interest. We 
have had several tone tests in the past, but 
must say that Glen Ellison is the best we 
have ever had in Montreal.” 


There must be some reason why the circulation of ‘‘Along Broadway’’ is 
growing month by month. There must be some reason why owners who fail 
to receive their customary copy of one issue, write in to Orange for that issue 


so that their files may be complete. 
copies this month. 


Think it over. We printed over 270,000 
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Queries from Retail Salesmen 
Answered by A. P. Burns 


ACH month we receive a number of let- 
ters from dealers and retail salesmen, 
asking us for the answers to certain questions 
which their prospects ask them. Some of these 
questions are very interesting, and quite com- 
plicated. Usually, someone here in the ofhce 
can work out a satisfactory answer to them, 
and the salesmen get the benefit. 

It seems: very probable that a number of 
you are meeting these same questions, without 
sending them on to us. At any rate, the 
answers to questions which any salesman runs 
into will probably interest you all, and print- 
ing them here may forestall your being caught 
in ignorance. ‘Therefore, we are beginning 
this month by answering three of the ques- 
tions which have come in most recently. If 
there is anything troubling you, which you 
think we might help to solve, write in to 
Di1amMonpD PorntTs about it, and your question 
will be turned over to Mr. Burns. He will 
answer it:and if your question seems of wide 
enough application, we will print his answer 
in DIAMOND PoINnrTs. 


Question: Give mea very simple explana- 
tion of what an overtone is. 

The shortest explanation I have heard was 
given in this manner: 


“Overtones are small amplitude vibra- 
tions which give to the tones their charac- 
teristic quality and accompany the funda- 
mental vibration, whose period is always a 
mathematical certainty.” 

I doubt whether very many of your pros- 
pects would understand this explanation, so I 
am giving you an illustration which clearly 
defines what overtones are. | 

Suppose you were in a room and five musi- 
cians, each with a different instrument, came 
into the next room. Suppose they all struck 
middle “C.” 

The fundamental vibrations of all the notes 
in the scale are known. Middle “C” vibrates 
256 times per second at concert pitch. 

Here you have five different instruments 
all striking the same note and sending forth 
that note at the same vibration rate. You have 
not even seen them; therefore, how can you 
tell—how do you know—that there are five 
instruments in the other room? 


‘The explanation is: 

Each instrument is adding to the funda- 
mental note, vibrating 256 times per second, 
its own peculiar additional and more rapid 
series of vibrations of the same string. “Uhese 


supplementary vibrations are called overtones. 
They do not change the pitch; the note re- 
mains middle “C.” But each instrument adds 
to the note its own peculiar, characteristic 
quality which we call its timbre—its person- 
ality. 

It is only by these added vibrations of each 
instrument that you can distinguish the fact 
that you are listening to five different instru- 
ments, instead of only one instrument. 

‘The characteristic overtones of a violin you 
have heard many times and have learned to 
recognize as the “violin timbres’ ‘They are 
slightly different in every violin and are also 
different in the same violin when played by 
different people. So it is with all the other 
instruments and with the human voice—all 
have their peculiar series of overtones which 
give to the note its timbre. 

If there could be a talking machine which 
reproduced musical tones absolutely devoid of 
overtones, the note it reproduced would have 
no quality other than pitch. You would still 
be able to define middle “C” with mathemati- 
cal certainty, but you would have no means of 
determining whether the note came from a 
human voice or from a stringed or wind in- 
strument. Of course, there is no talking 
machine that gives such a bare reproduction— 
a reproduction so utterly devoid of the charac- 
teristic overtone, but many talking machines 
reproduce very few of these overtones, conse- 
quently, it is only possible to determine in a 
broad way what instrument is sounding the 
note. 

The New Edison, “the phonograph with a 
soul,” is the only instrument which repro- 
duces the overtones in a way to give an actual 


RE-CREATION of the original music. 


Question: Why is the New Edison superior 
to all ‘‘talking machines’’? 

It is quite evident that this salesman has 
either been in the Edison business but for a 
short time, or has not read carefully the liter- 
ature and booklets we supply to dealers and 
dealers’ salesmen. 

If he had read, studied and absorbed the 
information contained on pages 17, 18 and 
19 of the ‘Retail Salesmen’s Manual,’ it 
would not have been necessary for him to 
have asked this question. 

If there are any salesmen that have not for 
their own individual use copies of the booklets, 
“Retail Salesmen’s Manual,” “Guy Wise, 
Esq.,” “Bought and Nearly Paid For,” write 
us and we shall gladly send complete set. 
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Question: Tell me the easiest way to ad- 
just the speed of the turn-table of the late 
instruments? 

The answer to this question is given in 
folder No. 1691, “Instructions for setting up 
and operating Edison Diamond Disc Phono- 
eraphs.” All salesmen, especially those who 
give regular mechanical service to owners, 
should be able to adjust the speed of the turn- 
table of our instruments. You know, nothing 
mars the reproduction of an Edison Instru- 
ment more than poor speed adjustment. 

All Edison Diamond Disc RE-CREA- 
TIONS should be played at turn-table speed 
of eighty (80) turns per minute. To dis- 
cover or correct the speed of the turn-table, 
proceed as follows: 

(a) Place a small piece of paper between 
the disc and the turn-table, allowing one end 
to project out into view. 

(b) With the Phonograph playing, place 
one finger in such a position that the paper 
strikes it gently with each turn of the turn- 
table. 


nnn aT 


(c) In this way count the number of turns 
made during one minute. 


(d) If the speed is found to be more than 
eighty (80) turns per minute, it may be cor- 
rected by turning the speed adjusting knob 
(on the upper left-hand corner of the motor 
top-plate) slightly to the right until the cor- 
rect speed is obtained. 


(e) In rare cases the speed may be found 
to be less than eighty (80) turns; if so it may 
be corrected by turning the adjusting screw, 
which will be found in the speed adjusting 
lever beneath the top-plate. This screw is 
reached by removing the grille in the front 
of the cabinet, and reaching into the horn 
compartment to the left of the horn. 


(f{) When correcting the speed by the lat- 
ter method, it will be necessary to use a screw- 
driver. 


If you wish-a copy of the form 1691 con- 
taining complete information on the setting 
up and operating of our instruments, our ad- 
vertising department will gladly send a copy. 


Still Running 


N March 11 a warehouse of the New 

England Furniture and Carpet Com- 
pany at Minneapolis, Minn., was destroyed 
by fire. One Edison instrument—a W250— 
was in the building. All that remained of the 
cabinet were a few charred pieces. ‘The 
mechanism, however, was found intact, and 
apparently it is in perfect operating order. In 


the cut above, you can see the charred wood 
and the motor of the Edison, as the dealer 
exhibits it in his store window. He attached 
a Motrola to the motor, and kept it running. 
After it had survived its usefulness as a win- 
dow display, Mr. Daniel, the manager of the 
phonograph department, sold the motor for 
$50.00. 
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The Moline Music Shop’s New Home 


HIS cut gives a very inadequate idea of 

the new show room and demonstrating 
booths of the J. Ramser’s Sons’ Music Shop 
in Moline, Ill. This firm started out with 
only a department in a large store in that 
city, but their business grew so rapidly that 
they have now opened an exclusive music shop, 
where they will feature the New Edison. The 
shop is carpeted in old blue, and that gives the 
keynote to the color scheme. ‘The booths are 
glass, as the cut shows, and are of up-to-date 
construction. “The whole shop is most attrac- 


‘tive, and is certainly a credit to the firm. 


‘The opening of this new shop occurred quite 
recently and was celebrated by an Edison 


Concert. A very attractive program was 
played on the phonograph, and was very much 
appreciated. Mr. Fry, the manager, made it 
very clear to all the guests that the shop was 
at their disposal at any time, and that they 
should feel free to call there without obliga- 


tion to purchase. 


Mr. Fry also announced a Tone ‘Test Re- 
cital for the near future, at which Miss Gard- 
ner will demonstrate the realism of the New 


Edison. 


The Training of a Salesman 


T takes three things to write a book like 
this one of Maxwell’s. ‘The first is prac- 
tical experience and observation in salesman- 
ship. The second is the ability to analyze and 
understand why certain methods have suc- 
ceeded where others have failed. ‘The third 
is the ability to put across in clear, concise 
and readable form the result of this analysis. 
Maxwell possesses all three of these qualifica- 
tions. 
He carries you through the entire course of 
a sale, from the first glance to the dotted line. 
His remarks on “sizing up” (which can’t be 
done) on approach, overcoming indifference, 
and getting the order are liberally illustrated 
by incidents from his own experience and from 
that of the many people whose experiences he 
has followed. ‘The outstanding feature of his 
recommended attitude toward a sale is getting 
the customer’s point of view. Such phrases 


as ‘‘Keep the buyer constantly in the picture,” 
““Make the customer think of himself,” ‘Use 


the buyer’s knowledge and the _ buyer’s 
thoughts,” illustrate his idea that goods should 
be sold through the customer and not merely 
to him. 

Beside his concrete suggestions as to sales 
methods, Maxwell deals in a very enlighten- 
ing way with certain general characteristics 
worth developing in the interest of salesman- 
ship. Some of his most significant remarks 
on this subject are based on Mr. Edison’s 
career. For the chapter on Mr. Edison alone, 
this book would be worth its price as a manual 
for a student of business. “The chapters on 
‘Wanting to be Rich,” on “The Man with 
Executive Ability’ and on “The $50.00 a 
Week Girl’ give you suggestions for the 
foundation on which to build your sales meth- 
ods. [he book is published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. of Philadelphia, who issue also a 
Salesman’s Questionnaire, which can be most 
interestingly applied in connection with Max- 
well’s discussion of what a salesman should be. 
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A Wedding in Your Window 


S originally pulled off, this stunt was not 

a June event, but it seems even more 

suitable for June than for the March furni- 

ture opening it celebrated in Greensboro, S. C. 

We give you this story as it comes from the 

Huntley-Stockton-Hill Company of Greens- 
boro. 


“We had asked our salesmen any time . 


they had suggestions to make always to pre- 
sent them and, immediately upon the writ- 
er’s return from Grand Rapids in January, 
our Mr. Rackley came into the office and 
said he had a proposition for a spring open- 
ing and suggested that we advertise for a 
couple to get married at this opening, and 
for which they would receive a $120.00 Bed 
Room Suit. We advertised for this couple 
about six weeks in advance of our spring 
opening and in about two weeks after we 
commenced advertising a couple presented 
themselves to take up the challenge for the 
suit. We immediately advertised that we 
had secured a couple and on March rith 
we would have our opening, from 7:30 
until 10:00 o’clock. We secured the’ ser- 
vices of an orchestra and also a prominent 
singer to sing two appropriate songs. We 
also advertised that at. this time we would 
give away souvenirs and we purchased from 
a local florist one thousand carnations with 
the understanding that they would take 
back five hundred of them if they were not 
used. 

‘Arrangements were made to have the 
wedding on the second floor. At 7:30 
when the doors were opened there were 
probably four thousand people in waiting. 
These first arrivals felt that the wedding 
would be on the first floor and took up all 
the standing and seating capacity available. 
Then we ushered about three thousand 
people to our second floor. In fact, we had 
all the seating and standing capacity of 
both floors full and there were probably 
three or four thousand people on _ the 
streets. “he wedding took place at 9:15 on 
the second floor. “The couple was ushered 
through the main aisle on the first floor to 
the front show windows where they bowed 
to the people on the streets. “To accommo- 


date the crowd the street car people ran 
double cars on all lines. Out of five pic- 
ture shows two of them closed their doors 
on account of no attendance, and the street 
car traffic in front of our store was blocked 
for thirty minutes. 

“Tf we had anticipated any such crowd 
we would have had the movie man on the 
job, but after the crowd was here and we 
thought about it the store was so crowded 
that we could not get out to get him. To 
show you how dense the crowd was people 
stood on almost every piece of furniture, 
there was in the house, including dining 
room tables, baby buggies, buffets, ete. 
There was very little damage to the furni- 
ture, probably one to two hundred dollars. 

“From an opening standpoint ‘and peo- 
ple seeing the furniture it was a failure, 
but from an advertising standpoint it was 
a complete success. One of the ministers in 
one of our largest churches said he believed 
in advertising. This he announced from 
the pulpit. He told his congregation that 
with a little advertising Huntley-Stockton- 
Hill Company drew more people to their 
establishment than all the churches to- 
gether in Greensboro would have at their 
Sunday morning services. 

“We have had inquiries from almost 
every city in the United States in regard 
to it. One salesman told us that he heard 
it being discussed in Atlanta, another in 
Washington, another in New York City, 
and another in Chicago. What we feel 
was the main success of drawing the crowd 
was the secrecy in which we kept the name 
of the parties to be married.” 

On March 22, Frieda Hempel gave a con- 
cert in Greensboro, on which occasion the 
Huntley-Stockton-Hill Company profited by 
another opportunity for publicity. They 
made the most of Miss Hempel’s appearance, 
by advertising and general co-operation. Miss 
Hempel’s concerts this year have been so over- 
whelmingly popular as to reflect a particular 
radiance over the Edison establishments in 
the towns where she has stopped. She is ab- 
solutely irresistible and every audience falls in 
love with her. 


William Maxwell in the Department of Labor 


The U. S. Department of Labor has just 
appointed Mr. Maxwell a member of the 
Advisory Council in the Information and Edu- 
cation Service. Mr. Maxwell was invited to 
be a member of the Government Commission 


which went to England in January to study 
conditions abroad, but he was unable to leave 
‘T. A. E., Inc., at that time. His understand- 
ing of post-bellum labor problems will make 
him a most valuable aid to this Service. 


“One particular thing that impressed me 
at Atlanta was the enthusiasm and aggressive- 
ness of the Amberola only dealers, of whom 
there was a goodly number present. The big 
Co-operative Amberola Campaign is going 
great guns in that territory, and we can look 
for a large percentage of participation from 
those dealers. 

‘The jobbing organization has its plans all 
laid for summer and fall business. Vernon 
Dalhart is tone-testing in the Atlanta terri- 
tory at the present time, and I have no doubt 
but that he will repeat there the success he 
met everywhere in Texas. Judging from 
the expressions and requests I heard at the 
Convention, the Atlanta jobber will have no 
difficulty whatsoever in completing the ex- 
tended program of fall ‘Tone ‘Tests he is now 
figuring on. His plans, by the way, include a 
smashing big Tone Test in Atlanta by one 
of the stellar operatic artists. 

“He is also planning a series of sub-Con- 
ventions at central points. ‘This is a corking 
good idea which originated, I believe, with 
Mr. George Silzer at Des Moines. It has 
worked out very satisfactorily in that terri- 
tory and with several other jobbers who 
tested the plan. No doubt Mr. Rosenblatt’s 
dealers will also respond to the idea, for they 
are in thorough sympathy with anything and 
everything that spells co-operation. An in- 
stance of their attitude is found in the fact 
that on the second day of the conference they 


N connection with the increase of disc pro- 

duction, and as an aid in relieving the 
shortages in jobbers and dealers’ RE-CREA- 
TION disc stocks, the discontinuance of edge- 
numbering the discs has been a very impor- 
tant factor. 

The operation of edge-numbering, although 
technically correct, made a rather awkward 
break in our production cycle, and in view of 
the desirability of increasing the flow of discs 
into our distributors’ hands, it was decided to 
re-adopt the original practice of engraving the 
number on the disc label. “This decision ne- 


cessitated, for practical reasons, the immedi- 
ate dismantling of our edge-numbering equip- 
ment. 

You have probably noted that twelve of 
thirteen numbers on the May Supplement 
were numbered on the disc labels. 


The June 
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Little Stories of Big, Jobbers 
(Continued from page 7) 


Disc Numbering 


revived the Atlanta Edison Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which has been practically inactive for 
some time past, and headed it toward a suc- 
cessful career under the guidance of a set of 
oficers who plan to make this a real live 
Edison Dealers’ Organization. 

“It would be ungrateful, to say the least, if 
I did not mention the generous hospitality 
shown the dealers and laboratory representa- 
tives by Mr. Rosenblatt and his associates. 


Auto rides about the city and_ environs, 
a delightful luncheon and a _ most en- 
joyable banquet on the Ansley Roof, at 


which covers were laid for 20, were features 


of the Convention that will long be re- 
membered. 
“Were there any comments on- the _ in- 


creased RE-CREATION production at the 
two Conventions? Well, if George Clarke 
and Billy Gall didn’t have occasion to won- 
der why their right ears burned fitfully be- 
tween April 16 and April 23, it’s because 
there’s no longer truth in that time-honored 
symptom of favorable gossip. Increased pro- 
duction and improved quality of RFE- 
CREATIONS are responsible for at least 
50 per cent. of the present day enthusiasm of 
Edison dealers as I see it. 

“The balance you may safely write down 
to their dawning conviction that the Edison 
line has progressed where competition has 
vegetated. “The New Period Model line is 


adding to that conviction.” 


list contains numbers on all disc labels, as 
also will the July and all later lists. 

The older Catalog numbers will appear on 
the disc labels as soon as the necessary en- 
graving operations can be completed. It 
would be physically impossible to accomplish 
this on all Catalog numbers at once; a few 
will come through at a time; in due course 
all numbers will appear on the disc face. 

The new disc label is designed along simple 
but effective lines; effective in that it gives 
distributors and owners the information 
they want at a glance, making it unnecessary 
to turn to the disc edge. 

From all accounts the change in method 
has been well received, and we at the Labora- 
tories feel that the results have fully justified 
the change. 

CoP ine 
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A Pleasant Setting for the Case Cut-Out 


The Foster Piano Company, of Greensboro, S. C., have used the 
cut-out of Miss Case most effectively in their Edison Department. Miss 
Case looks very much at home in this attractive living-room. 


Window Display Sells Instrument 


E have concrete evidence that Edison 
window displays actually sell Edison 
instruments. Usually it is difficult to esti- 
mate the sales-making power of window dis- 
plays. Most of their effect is indirect. Deal- 
ers know that good window displays attract 
prospects, many of whom eventually purchase 
instruments. Instances where a given dis- 
play was directly responsible for a sale are 
not unusual. 
Our enterprising dealer, 


Store of Macon, Ga., 


Levy’s ‘Jewelry 
recently had such an 


experience. We give you their own wording 
of the occurrence: 

“We desire to offer our thanks to the Edi- 
son Advertising Department, or the depart- 
ment that is the cause of getting out the win- 
dow displays and advertising matter. 

“We made our first display of the large 
figure stands Saturday. We actually sold a 
200C Model to a party that stopped to see 
this display. We are very much pleased with 
the! results. * .*) ™ Have oursnameson 
your list for anything new in advertising. 
The cost is not any consideration.” 


The A and N Under Fire 


ATER RiYeue EER Omeprotienmor 
Mr. M. F. Peters, our dealer in Maus- 

ton, Wis., who has just returned from 
France, where he served with the 82nd Inf. 
Brigade all through the war, states that an 
Army and Navy Model Edison Phonograph, 
which had been presented to his company by 
the citizens of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
proved a great source of entertainment to his 
boys. Even while the battles were raging, they 


would gather around the Edison and sing 
their favorite songs. They would haul it 
from trench to trench, and the. instrument 
was in the best of condition to the last day. 
The shells came thick and fast, but the Edison 
was faithful to the last. 

Capt. Peters says that the New Edison 
has won the hearts of his company and will © 
remain dear to them forever. Another group 


of friends made by the A & N! 
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When Those Boys Get Home 
What Do Service Flags Mean to You? 


HEN Jack gets back what will he find? 

The Mater will have added a bit of 
new furniture to his room. Probably his 
girl’s picture will be in a new frame on his 
dresser. [here will be some big preparations 
down in the kitchen, and you can rest assured 
that Jack will go over the top when he gets 
a chance at Mother’s cooking. 

House cleaning this spring will have an 
extra impulse. “The house must be spic and 
span when the boy comes home. 

However, fixing the house up and restock- 
ing the pantry will not satisfy Jack’s mother 
and father. “There must be something new— 
something that can be sprung on Jack as a 
big surprise. Perhaps it will be an automo- 
bile; then, again, it may be something more 
personal, such as an easy chair, a new smok- 
ing outfit, or the like. 7 

One of the best things the family could buy 
Jack is a Three-Million-Dollar Phonograph. 
Soldiers tell us that after the first joy of home 
coming has worn off they feel mighty restless 
and at a loss to know what to do with them- 
selves. Could any one thing hels more to 
make a returned soldier contented in his home 
than a fine New Edison—an Offcial Labora- 
tory Model—with a library of good lively 
selections? He will spend many an hour 
alone with the instrument, and it will serve as 
a good excuse for frequently having some of 
his young friends at the house for informal 
dances and musicales. 

An Edison dealer can feel that he is really 
performing a useful service by placing New 
Edisons in homes to which soldiers will soon 
return. The idea will appeal to parents, 


when properly presented. “They realize that 
a son who has been under fire in France, or 
spent long months in a training camp, is go- 
ing to have a little trouble in readjusting 
himself. Home ties are not so strong as 
they were before the soldier boy went away. 
Anything which helps to make home gayer 
and pleasanter will aid in reforging the home 
ties. 

It is not a very difficult matter to get in 
touch with homes to which soldiers are re- 
turning. In the less populous localities the 
dealer usually knows what families sent boys 
to the war. Where the dealer does not have 
this personal knowledge, there is the possi- 
bility that a friend on the local Draft Board 
would be willing to help make up a list. 

However, if a dealer does not want to cir- 
cularize, or conduct an active canvass of homes 
to which soldier boys will return this summer, 
he can at least run some newspaper advertise- 
ments suggesting to parents of soldiers that the 
New Edison, ““The Phonograph with a Soul,” 
is a mighty appropriate gift for a soldier 
boy. 

This month’s broadside of interlocking 
newspaper advertisements contains some sam- 
ple ads of this character which are worth 
using. 

We earnestly recommend that you make a 
campaign to place the New Edison in the 
homes of soldiers. We believe you will find 
it profitable to canvass and circularize, as 
well as advertise. Certainly your outside 
salesmen should be urged to present the New 
Edison very strongly to the parents of return- 
ing soldiers. 


The Difference Between Edison Cabinets and 
Talking Machine Cabinets 


A cabinet manufacturer wrote us some time 
ago: 

“We have negotiations pending with other 
phonograph manufacturers, but nothing that is 
liable to be closed immediately. Our capacity 
on cabinets of Edison quality is $700,000. On 
ordinary cabinets we have a capacity of close 
to $1,000,000.” 


Do you realize what this means? It means 
that the specifications for Edison cabinets are 
so much stricter and the inspection so much 
more rigorous that a cabinet manufacturer, de- 
spite the fact that he gets a higher price for 
Edison cabinets, can make $1,000,000 worth 
of ordinary talking machine cabinets against 
$700,000 worth of Edison cabinets. 


Read About the Convention on Page 3 
Then Write About It As Suggested There 
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Edison and Ghippendale 


ECENTLY several Edison officials were 

reviewing the entire line of Edison pe- 
riod cabinets. As they went from one to the 
other, admiring the distinctive characteristics 
of each, some would express a preference for 
one cabinet and some for another. “Though 
they differed in their preferences regarding 
the other cabinets, all were of the same mind 
in agreeing that no cabinet in the entire line 
was more representative of its period and none 
possessed a greater degree of conformity to 
the furnishings of the average home than the 
Chippendale. 

Perhaps none of us—Edison Laboratory 
Associates, Jobbers and Dealers—has appre- 
ciated the appeal of the Chippendale cabinet 
at its full value. A brief review of its merits 
should instill in all of us the appreciation due 
this beautiful cabinet: 

Edison is the master inventor of the age. 
‘That is conceded by everyone. 

Chippendale was master of the famous fur- 
niture architects of the eighteenth century. 
‘That also is conceded by everyone. 

When we incased the Official Laboratory 
New Edison in a Chippendale cabinet we 
combined the genius or two masters. 

Edison made the New Edison a delight to 
the musically cultured ear. - By incorporating 


the most admired characteristics of Chippen- 
dale’s work in the New Edison cabinet which 
bears his name, we have made this cabinet an 
equally great delight to the eye of the cul- 
tured furniture lover. 

Note the pure gothic tracery of the grille, 
and the frieze just above the grille, which re- 
veals the Chinese influence Chippendale so 
skilfully adapted to Occidental tastes. “The 
long sweeping curve of the corner posts and 
the exquisite proportions of the cabinet as a 
whole faithfully follow Chippendale’s best 
examples of design, in which: generosity of 
curve and perfect proportions predominate. 

Give your prospects every opportunity to 
absorb and appreciate the true Chippendale at- 
mosphere which envelops every line of the 
Official Laboratory Model—in particular 
draw attention to the similarity of the grille 
to the finely carved splats of the Chippendale 
chairs with which period furniture lovers are 
familiar. Have them note the beautifully bal- 
anced proportions, the harmonjous Oriental 
note of the frieze—and, finally, how all of 
these characteristics are so blended that none 
is emphasized over the other, making the cabi- 
net, as a whole, a most fitting adjunct to the. 
decorative scheme of the living room or music 
room of most any home. 


Wanted 


Wanted—A first-class salesman, by the Piedmont 
Phonograph Co., Hickory, N.. C. 


Wanted—A position as a jobber’s salesman, by a 
man with experience in selling the Edison and other 
goods to dealers. ‘Thirty-eight years of age, mar- 
ried and with a family. Will furnish references. 


Wanted—A position as salesman or manager of 
high-class Edison Department, by a man of excep- 
tional education and broad experience. He has 
been with T. A. E., Inc., as a demonstrator and 
traveled through the United States and. part of 
Canada in that capacity. Address “‘Charlottes- 
ville,’ care of DIAMOND POINTs. 


Wanted—Earhart’s Drug Store, Franklin, Ohio, 
needs a good Edison salesman to canvass prospects 
and make sales and repairs. Address communica- 
tions to Mr. E. C. Earhart, Manager. 


Wanted—The Empire Music Co., 277 Main 
Street, New Rochelle, N. Y., is in need of a 
manager for the Phonograph Department, who is 
capable, experienced and a producer. In answer- 
ing please state age, nationality, where formerly 
employed, how long and salary expected. 


Wanted—Blake & Burkart, 1100 Walnut Street, 
Philadelph’ >, want a combination salesman and 
repair man, who can work both on the inside and 


outside. Address communication for the attention 
Ot Mitel. be blake 


Wanted—The Shattuck Music House of Owosso, 
Mich., needs a good outside man. This is one of 
the largest music houses in the state, and they 
have a new store in process of construction. 


Wanted—A position as salesman or manager of 
the Edison Line. Address “Indiana,” care Editor 
of DIAMOND POINTs. 


Wanted—By an Edison dealer in Northern New 
York State, an all-round Edison repair man. Ad- 
dress “Up-State,” care of D1iaAmMonp Ponts. 


Wanted—A position as salesman or head of an 
Edison Department by a former Sales Engineer, 
very well recommended by one of our jobbers. 
Address “Schenectady,” care of DIAMOND POINTS. 


Wanted—Young man who can take charge of a 
branch store. Must be capable and a producer. 
State age, where formerly employed, how long, 
and what salary expected. ‘There is no limit to 
the amount a good live salesman can make in this 
place. Address “Opportunity,” care DIAMOND 
POINTS. 


Wanted—A_ salesman-in our Phonograph De- 
partment. This is a fine field, and anyone who 
qualifies for the position will be given a liberal - 
opportunity to make good. L. D. Acker Co., Al- 
bany, Georgia. 


Wanted—A salesman, by Williams & Ritchie, of 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
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Are You Coming? 


The program is complete for what we know 
will be the biggest, and which we believe will be 
the best Convention in the history of Edison 
Dealers’ Conventions. 


Never before has an Edison Dealers’ Conven- 
tion been held under such favorable conditions 
and at no previous Convention have there been 
so many new and interesting things to announce. 


The greatly increased production of Disc 
RE-CREATIONS has made it possible to do 
many things that we could not previously do. 
We are prepared to spend, this year, several 
hundred thousand dollars in dealer co-operation, 
along lines that will meet with the enthusiastic 
approval of every Edison dealer. There are several 
plans of co-operation. Some dealers can use them 
all. Other dealers may find that they can use per- 
haps only one of the plans, but every dealer will 
want to hear, at first hand, the announcement 
of these new plans, in which the company will 
spend a good sized fortune in direct dealer 
co-operation. 


These plans will be announced on the second 
day of the Convention and there will be ample 
opportunity, during the open forum on the same 
day, to ask questions on any points that are not 
clear. 


tS = 
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A Summer Campaign 


ig this stage of the year a good many deal- 
ers in the Edison game begin to get the 
idea that the hot weather is going to take a 
fall out of their business. A dealer was in my 
office a day or so ago, and he bemoaned the 
approaching Summer in this fashion: “I never 
have been able to do a good business in the 
Summer time, and I don’t imagine the Sum- 
mer of 1919 will be any exception.” 

I went back at this dealer, and disagreed 
most heartily with him. In fact, I told him 
a few things he did not want to hear, the gist 
of which was that he himself, and not the 
season, was responsible for his small Summer 
business. I said a good deal more, backing 
up what I said by facts concerning a number 
of dealers to whom Summer means no more 
than a little perspiration and dust. Edison 
dealers generally are discarding the worn-out 
theory that Summer is a poor time to do Edi- 
son business. I am not a Christian Scientist, 
or any other scientist, but I do believe that 
a man’s business, especially in the Summer, de- 
pends a good deal upon what he thinks he can 
do. Ifa dealer decides in his own mind that 
he can’t do business in Summer time, no power 
on earth will make him do it, but if he can 
only get rid of this bad precedent, he’ll come 
darn near doing as much business in June, 
July and August as he did in October, No- 
vember and December. 

It is my belief that a dealer, with the ap- 
proach of Summer, should map out a definite 
Summer campaign. There are certain sales 
promotion features that are practicable in 
Summer time, and not at other times. The 
buying fever can be stimulated in_ hot 
weather just as well as in cold weather, and 
probably better, if a dealer will only make the 
effort. 


If I am not mistaken, there is a large 
dealer in Philadelphia who, last August, sold 
as many Edison phonographs as he sold in the 
previous December. ‘Think of it. This fine 
piece of work is certainly worth the consid- 
eration of the man who thinks that he may as 
well slow up because in his opinion ‘“‘there 
ain’t no such thing as Summer business.” 

‘To begin with, Summer offers infinitely bet- 
ter opportunities for a man to “get out” and 
“get after’ business than any other season. 
Summer time is simply pie for the man who 
goes after business on the outside in other sea- 
sons, and, more than that, music and summer 
time go hand in hand. 

In future, when a dealer tells me that he 
can’t do business in Summer time, I’m going 
to spring the following questionnaire at him: 

“Do you get out and get after business? 

“Do you chase it down? 

“Have you a diligent and_ searching 
follow-up system, both in person and by 
letter? 

“Have you a quota, or, in other words, 
do you set a certain goal for yourself each 
month? 

“Do you make conscientious use of the 
sales literature furnished by the factory ? 

“Are you spreading Edison propaganda 
by advertising and word of mouth, from 
one day to another without letting up? 

“Do you really take stock in the idea 
that you can’t do business in the Summer 
time? Honestly? 

“In other words, Mr. Dealer, if you 
haven’t been doing a good summer business 
in the past, are you sure you have been as 
conscientious in your Edison salesmanship 
as you are at other seasons?” 

Epwarp C. Boykin. 


This Sign Board Tells Its Own Story 
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Summer Recitals 


HE other day I ran across a letter written 

to his several branches by one of our 
large Canadian dealers, in which he launched 
a special Spring drive for business. ‘There 
were several good points to that letter, but 
what particularly. impressed me was the em- 
phasis he placed upon the value of public re- 
citals. “These he urged not especially for the 
immediate business they might produce, 
but rather for the prospects they could 
be depended upon to develop for future 
business. 

We have always and consistently preached 
the gospel of public recitals—and have always 
been as careful to point out that while recitals 
do not always bring immediate sales, they do 
sow the seed of future sales. 

Many of our dealers demonstrate year in 
and year out in_ public places—lodges, 
churches, banquets, social and civic gatherings, 
picture houses, etc. “These dealers stick to the 
recital plan because they have learned from 
experience that it produces—it pays. Others 
just dab at it. They give a recital or two, or 
three, and if no immediate sales proceed, they 
lose all their “pep” and quit. This is more 
frequently the case with the dealer in the 


large city, perhaps, than it is with the small 
town dealer—probably because the former 
finds it more difficult to obtain the names and 
addresses of his audiences for follow-up 
work. 

Generally speaking, it should be possible to 
get the names of some good prospects at even 
public recitals, whether in large or small 
towns, by offering some attractive bait—such, 
for instance, as a six month’s subscription to 
“Along Broadway.” But even if that fails 
and no prospects are obtained, the dealer 
should not feel sad. He may charge up the 
time and money spent to good, effective pub- 
licity, and figure that eventually he is going 
to cash in on the investment. 

You know very well that people don’t lose 
their desire for amusement in the summer time. 
They merely take their amusements in differ- 
ent form, just as they drink iced beverages in- 
stead of hot ones. 

Give your summer recitals a summer at- 
mosphere and where possible a summer set- 
ting. [he New Edison sounds great out-of- 
doors. How about lawn socials, lawn parties 
and picnics ? 


‘Te J. Lon Arn, 


Two Snappy Conventions 


ery ae ee live-wire dealers from 
the territory tributary to Cincinnati got 
together at the Hotel Gibson, in Cincin- 
nati, May 12th, and held a convention of the 
kind that really counts. “There was some- 
thing doing every minute, as the following 
program will reveal: 


MORNING SESSION 


9:30—Inspection of New Models. Samples of 
June RE-CREATIONS were heard at this time. 
10 :30—Meeting called to order, P. H. Oelman 
introducing Mr. Andrew Wolfe, Chairman. 
10:35—An Exposition of the New Models. 
11.00—Our Plans for the Coming Year, P. H. 
Oleman, The Phonograph Company. 
11.20—Selling the New Edison to the Farmer, 
Warren Spring, Eaton, O., and N. W. Groh, Lo- 
gan, O. 
11:35—Selling the New Edison to the Workman 
and Miner, Joe McKee, Charleston, West Va. 
11:45—Putting Over the Laboratory Model in the 
City, Leslie I. King, Morehouse-Martens Co., Col- 
umbus, O. ' 
-11:55—Putting Over the Laboratory Model in 
the Country, J. R. Walker, Wilmington, O. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
12:05—Mechanical Service and Sales Promotion, 
Paul P. Bassett, The Phonograph Company. 
12:10—Mechanical Service—How It Works, Mr. 
Henlein, Alms & Dooepke Company, Cincinnati, O. 


12:15—“Along Broadway” and “Monthly Win- 
dow Display,” A. R. Holbrook, The Phonograph 
Company. 

12:20—What I Think of “Along Broadway” 
and the “Window Display,” Lawrence Fitzwater, 
Cynthiana, Ky.; E. J. Sawhill, Springfield, O. 

1:00—Light Luncheon, “Cascade Room,” Gibson 
Hotel. . 

2:30 P. M.—Tone Tests for Fall, A. R. Holbrook; 
The Phonograph Company. 

How They Work, S. Balyeat, Van Wert, O. 

2:45—Store Recitals, W. J. Bryan, Anderson & 
Newcomb Company, Huntington, West Va. 

3:10—As It Looks to the Jobber, P. H. Oelman, 
The Phonograph Company. 

3:20—The Information Bureau, C. E. Goodwin, 
The Phonograph Company, Chicago, II]. 

3:30—RE-CREATION Sales Promotion, F. R. 
Follis, The Rike-Kumler Company, Dayton, O. 

3:40—The No Approval Plan, George E. Tifft, 
Radebaugh Music Company, Columbus, O. 

Amberola Jack vs. “—Ola—Three Rounds to a 
Finish. J. W. Scott, Timekeeper. Referee, YOU. 

The Little Brother of the New Edison, J. W. 
Scott, Amberola Supervisor, Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 

Jack the Giant Killer in Practice, A. F. Hibbard, 
Athens, O. 

Selling the Amberola to the Kentucky Farmer, 
C. H. Wadlington, Shelbyville, Ky. 

The Amberola in the Mining Camp, M. R. Me- 
Million, McComas, West Va. 
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The Amberola Advertising Campaign, C. E. 
Gardner, Supervisor, Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 

5 :00—Adjourn. 

6:30—Stag Banquet and Cabaret, “Liberty 


Room.” 

The enthusiasm for the sample new Shera- 
ton and Heppelwhite Models was unbounded, 
and the dealers expressed the conviction that 
the period idea in moderate priced cabinets 
was going to be a big winner. One dealer 
sounded the keynote when he said that the 
trend of public taste is toward period furni- 
ture and that the next ten years will undoubt- 
edly be a period furniture era. Several of the 
ladies present stated they were already “‘read- 
ing up” on period furniture, and expected to 
make it a talking point second only to music’s 
re-creation. 

Mr. Oelman, manager of The Phonograph 
Company of Cincinnati, is to be congratulated 
on the splendid program which he arranged, 
and on the enthusiasm of his dealers. 

The stag banquet was a great success. A 
big bunch of entertainers kept things lively, 
and a few good but perfectly proper stories 
were wedged in by such gifted raconteurs as 
Scotty and Andrew Wolfe. 

Mr. Wolfe, by the way, acted as Chairman 
of the Convention. His introductions were 
comprehensive, yet noteworthily brief, and his 
summing up after each address added greatly 
to the interest of the program. 


BOUT ninety dealers gathered at Cleve- 
4 Xland on the 14th for a convention of 
rousing enthusiasm and undoubted benefit. 
Here again the sample new Sheraton and Hep- 
pelwhite Models were enthusiastically _ re- 
ceived. 

The program for the Cleveland Convention 
was as follows: 


MORNING SESSION 

10:30—A Word of Welcome, L. N. Bloom, The 
Phonograph Company. 

11:00—How I Sell the Farmer the $285.00 Instru- 
ment, Noah Basinger, Bluffton, Ohio. 

11:10—Successful Edison Merchandising by a 
Woman Who Owns and Operates Her Own Busi- 
ness, Myrtle J. Fuller, Corry, Pa. 

11:20—How Advertising Helped Me Increase 
My Edison Business, Don Johns, B. S. Porter & 
Son, Lima, O. 

‘11:30—How Advertising Doubled My Edison 
Business in a Period of Twelve Months, George E. 
Rhine, Massillon, O. 

12:45—Adjourn for Luncheon, Parlors B and C, 
Cleveland Athletic Club. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:45—The Advantages of Outside Salesmen, P. 
Q. Schrake, Klein & Heffelman Company, Canton, 
O. 

2:55—Tone Tests, Dan O. Thomas, Barberton, O. 

3:05—The Supremacy Test, Harry R. Tucker, 
The Phonograph Company. 

Why It Is Easy to Sell the Amberola, George E. 
Buss, New Philadelphia, O. 

Co-operation, E. S. Hershberger, The Phono- 
graph Company. 

4:00—Open Forum. 

4:45—Convention Adjourns. 

6:30—Banquet, Ball Room, Hollenden Hotel. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
Cleveland .Convention was a curtain test be- 
tween the Amberola 50 and a $225 talking 
machine. The Amberola won by the knock- 
out route, as usual. “The comparison made so 
deep an impression on one prominent dealer 
that he felt it his duty to stand up in the meet- 
ing and apologize for the fact that he had not 
previously realized the full worth of the Dia- 
mond Amberola. He stated that henceforth 
he intended to push it assiduously. 

The banquet that night at the Hollenden 
Hotel was such as the old Hollenden can 
serve so well. ‘The entertainment was tip-top, 
and the whole thing such a show as Ben Smith 
and Lew Bloom know so well how to put on. 


Summer Tone-Tests 


HE Spring Tone-Test s-ason is over. 

What about a Summer Jone-Test cam- 
paign? Note what W. B. Werd, of Atlanta, 
Ga., has to say on this subject in a recent 
letter: 

“If it were not for the fact that we believe 
the artists might object to working in the hot 
Summer months, we could arranze for a tour 
during July and August. We do not figure 
that the time of the year has anything to do 
with it. A Tone-Test is just as good at one 
time as another, and if a Tone-Test is needed 
at all, it certainly should be needed at a time 
when business is dull. Some of the Dalhart 
Tone-Test which we have booked will run 


over into June. ‘This means that we have 
put on Tone-Tests every month in the year, 
with the exception of July and August, and 
if you have any artists lying around loose 
during these months, we would probably be 
able to put them to work.” 

Some “pep” from a native of that section 
of the country where they are supposed to 
“take things easy.” We surely hand it to 
Web: 

Now, as a matter of fact, we will induce 
the artists to do a little Summer work if 
enough dealers figure that they are just as 
willing to make money then as in the Winter. 


Think it over. 
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Four “Auto Suggestions” 
and a couple of Tone-Test Artists 


HEPPELD eC 


— Scott’s Book Store is in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 


The ‘‘Just Common Drug¢gists’’ 
Do Business in Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 


Mr. Mikesell, of The Phonograph Co. of, 
Detroit. Mr. Chapman, Manager of Mr. 

Miss Pauline Lawrence and Mr. Allison’s Phonograph Dept. and Mr. R. G. 
Glen Ellison Visit the Campbell- Allison of Allison’s Jewelry Store, St. John’s, 
Coates Co. Mich. 
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Off the Beaten Track 


Unusual Doings of Dealers 


Ree ate ls elo sor aVletiden,. on- 

necticut, recently sold 12 Diamond Disc 
Phonographs to mail carriers of Meriden. 
This represents 40% of ‘the entire carrier 
force. 

He traces these sales directly to ‘Along 
Broadway,’ which he has been mailing out 
with no envelope, but with the name and 
address pasted on the cover. The mail car- 
riers have apparently profited by their oppor- 
tunity to study “Along Broadway” on their 
route, and they and Mr. Elster have profited 
thereby. 

This much just happened—but now every 
mail carrier in Meriden is on Mr. Elster’s 

mailing list. 


HE Edison Parlors of the M. L. Parker 
Furniture Company, of Davenport, Iowa, 
are Issuing a new magazine for Edison own- 
ers and prospects in their district, under the 
name of “Diamond Sparks.”’ in this paper 
they are featuring service. “They offer repair 


service of any difficulties reported before 5:30 


P. M. before nightfall of the next day. 


This little magazine also contains sugges- 
tions about lubrication, winding, keeping RE- 
CREATIONS clean, etc. It also features 
certain RE-CREATIONS, with a coupon at- 
tached for ordering. Judging by the first 
issue, this is going to be a great success. 


NY unusual event at the New York Edi- 
son Shop seems to be productive of sales. 
Harry W. Bradley, Retail Sales Manager, re- 
cently received a summons to jury duty. It 
was an unpleasant necessity, and he had to 
face it—but even jury duty gives you a few 
minutes off occasionally. “The other day dur- 
ing one of the half-hour recesses, Mr. Bradley 
dashed down to the Edison Shop, tore off his 
coat and hat, and in fifteen minutes sold a 
Laboratory Model. Whereupon he returned 
to court. 

And last month Mr. Everett Keefe got 
married. [he next morning he came down 
to the Shop and sold three phonographs. 

It doesn’t make so much difference where 
you get your inspiration, so long as it has: the 
desired results. f 


New Disc Instrument Catalog 


HE finest catalog Edison ever pub- 
lished.” We are confident that or some 
similar phrase will be your comment when 
you see the new Disc Instrument Catalog, 
copies of which will be on the way to Jobbers 
when you read this issue of DIAMOND PoINTs. 
So sure did we want to be that the new 


catalog would be thoroughly in keeping with, » 


Edison quality and Edison prestige that we 


would not permit any but the most capable. 
and most expensive printers in New York 
We made up the © 


City even to bid on it. 
most select list of printers we could think of, 
and then gave the job to, the best:one of that 
select list. 

This new catalog is not the usual stiff, 
formal, mechanically treated shiny-paper kind. 
First, it is hand-made in so far as that is 
practicable in modern printing in large quan- 
tities. The illustrations of the cabinets are 
made from free-hand pen sketches by an artist 
skilled in depicting period furniture and of 
broad experience in this specialty. Each cabi- 
net is sketched in a setting befitting its period 
and preserving the feeling which pervades the 
cabinets themselves. All the type is hand 
set, and is of an unusual and specially selected 
old-fashioned style. Some of the type is actu- 
ally hand lettered. 


.tiful steel blue. 


The cover of the new catalog is in’a most 
delightful tone of brown. ‘The inside pages 
are what is known as “antique,” and are 
toned and mellowed by a special process which 
gives them the appearance of old hand-made 
stock. Ihe combination of inks is, to our 
mind, unusually tasteful. In order to preserve 
the simplicity which is the highest expression 
of true art, we purposely restricted the num- 
ber, of callers to two, architectural brown (a 
shade which emphasizes the antique appear- 
ance of the sketchy illustrations) and a beau- 
‘There is just enough of the 
blue to relieve what otherwise would be a 
monotony of dark brown type and illustra- 
tions. 

Altogether there is a richness, a distinctive- 
ness, an artistic feeling about the entire cata- 
log which cannot fail to impress itself on the 
most casual observer, and which will be a 
delight to the lover of fine things whether 
they be period furniture or artistic printing. 

You will be interested to know that the 
new catalog is in a new size, 814x1134 inches, 
and contains thirty-two pages in addition to 
the cover. It will be shipped from the fac- 
tory between June 5 and June 10. ‘The cost 
of this “Catalog de Luxe” will be nearly six 
cents per copy. 
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With the Edison Artists 


Our artists are a group of people well worth knowing. 
Those whom you cannot meet personally, you can get to know 


a little bit through these columns. 


Most of them do inter- 


esting things individually as well as professionally, and every 


month we try to keep you informed as to their activities. 


The 


items we print here will help you to answer your customer's 
questions about the doings of their favorites. 


Miss Helen Clark, whose contralto voice 
has been familiar to Edison owners for a 
number of years, told us of a most interesting 
experience which she had at the time of the 
sinking of ‘““The Persia.”’ One of Miss Clark’s 
very good friends sailed on that ill-fated 
ship. She saw him off 
at the dock, and her 
voice bidding him 
farewell was the last 
he heard on this side 
of "the oceans = Alter 
the wreck, he was 
finally picked up by 
some sailors of a vessel 
bound for Alexandria. 
As he was brought up 
on the ‘ship; nearly 
exhausted from the 
terrible experiences he 
had been through, the 
first thing he heard 
was the same voice 
which had bidden him 
farewell at the dock 
in New York—only 
this time it was singing. 
Miss Clark’s voice 
VOU rsa Win Ome onic 
Country Need You” 
came to him full and 
strong from the Edi- 
son in the Captain’s 
cabin! 

* * * 


“Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s gate 
sings.” Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan 
Opera House soprano, sang at the Liberty 
Theatre to Columbians and the soldiers of 
Camp Jackson. The big semi-rough build- 
ing was packed. If Hempel were to sing 
again tonight there would be no _ hall 
here or hereabouts big enough to hold the 
crowd, and nearly 3,000 people in the city 
and the cantonement are hoping this minute 
that the famous coloratura soprano will 
come again to repeat the brilliant event.— 


The Columbian State, Columbia, S. C. 


Arthur Walsh left his serious occupation 
as an Assistant Tone-Test Director to 
give a recital with Miss Marie 
Tiffany in Burlington, Vt. 


Perhaps it is Marie Tiffany’s experience 
as a soloist in the finest churches of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena and elsewhere on 
the Pacific coast before she came to the 
Metropolitan, that enables her to sing 
religious numbers so beautifully. But we 
think it’s because she 
loves them all. 


* * * 


Maggie Teyte is 
scoring a great hit in 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire’’ 
in London. Her first 
RE-CREATIONS are 
“T’se Gwine Back to 
Dixie” and “Ma Curly 
Headed Babby.” Her 
voice will endear it- 
self to you at once, for 
its clarity and sweet- 
ness. 

* * * 


“Miss Amy Eller- 
man is a singer who 
is destined, we believe, 
to become more gen- 
erally known in the 
musical world than 
she is today. Her 
voice is not only one 
of unusual range and 
power, but is highly 
musical in quality and 
of surprising brilliancy and life for a con- 
tralto. It is a voice full and resonant as a 
deep-toned bell in the lower register, clear 
and full in the upper tones, and managed 
with the skill that comes from training. 
Added to this she possesses intellectuality 
of a high order, the power to express and an 
impressive stage presence. It appears to us 
that one of the most outstanding character- 
istics of Miss Ellerman’s vocalism is her 
splendid enunciation. Would that all sing- 
ers would give the attention that Miss 
Ellerman does to this phase of their art.”— 


cane 


. 
| 


By Paul Williams of the Youngstown, Ohio, 


Telegram. oe 


“Carolina Lazzari is the possessor of a 
beautiful voice—as to natural timbre, one of 


the most beautiful heard 
here in a long time. It 
is a voice sonorous, rich, 
velvety, womanly. . . 
Miss Lazzari has learned 
to enunciate her words 
so that they may be 
understood. All honor 
tovher. It is a rare and 
blessed privilege to the 
concert goer to be able to 
close his eyes and listen 
to his prima donna with 
perfect conviction that 
he is not listening to the 
linguistic struggles of a 
Fiji 
Times. 

* ok x 


Anna Case, according 
tothe San Francisco 
Bulletin, is indeed the 
“miracle girl.” “Vocally 
she is an artist supreme, 
with a voice tender in 
love, vivacious’ with 


leaping joy or instinct with pain, what- 
demand 
beauty and 
combined with an alluring personal magnet- 


ever the artistic 
physically, she has 


ism that is not or- 
dinarily met with 


on the concert 
stage.” 
* * * 


“Coming to us 
ge stranger last 
year, Mme. Mat- 
zenauer, won the 
hearts and admi- 
ration of every 
one present upon 
that occasion, and 
last night’ ce- 
mented that en- 


thusiasm. An ar- This is the first sight you’ll see if you ever go to the 
Recording Department in New York. Ed. Meeker, 
playing the role of Peter, guarding the golden 


tist to her finger 
tips is this splen- 
didly handsome 


woman, with her radiant smile and expres- 


queen.” — Hartford — 
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pretation. 


most delicate shade of meaning to her inter- 
As a general rule a contralto 


voice, no matter how deep and rich, has an 


This snake-charmer pose is a new one 
for Glen Ellison. We hope he tries 
it out in Tone-Test 


may be; 
charm, 


gate to Re-Creation. 


the Eastern half of the United States. 
found time to make a few recordings for 
us, however, and they show why she was in 
such demand fer concerts. 


odd trick of changing quality on the higher 
tones, but Madame Matzenauer’s is big and 


rich and like a mezzo- 
soprano in the upper 
register. She is music- 
cianly, finely sensitive 
to the requirements of 
each composition, and 
has the ability to invest 
each with its own par- 
fcular atmosphere, = 


The Milwaukee Sentinel. 


* * * 


Gladys Rice sings all 
sorts of things delight- 
fully. Two of the finest 
RE-CREATIONS- she 
has ever made are on 
theme uly salist ee Y our 
Voice Came “Back To 
Me,” as a solo, and 
“Waters of Venice,” asa 
duet with Vernon Da- 
Fane 

* * * 

Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd had bookings this 
Spring in almost every 
town we ever heard of in 


She 


* * * 


Marion Evelyn 
Cox sings an ob- 
bligato to Miss 
Shepherd’s’ mel- 
ody in the number 
“Somebody’s 
Waiting for Some- 
one, a and ‘her 
beautiful contral- 
towmyoice” sadds 
much to the RE- 
CREATION. 


* * * 


Mae Emma 
Wright is ano- 
ther church sing- 
er of experience. 
Héerenumber for 


this month is ‘“There’s a Wideness in God’s 


sive face. Her voice is of wondrous quality Mercy,” a hymn which is familiar to most of 


and compass, with a silkiness of tone anda __us. 


| Bua bleness that permits her to bring the old fashioned sincerity. 


It is an old-fashioned song sung with 
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Rattling the Skeleton 


NCE upon a time there was a big 

World’s Fair in San Francisco, known 
as the Panama-Pacific Exposition. We have 
just asked a young lady if it wasn’t in 1914. 
She answered, “I am not sure about the Expo- 
sition, but I do remember that our big fire 
was in 1914.” 

Anyhow, everybody knows that there was a 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and everbody, who 
is on the inside, also knows that there are a 
terrible lot of claims and counter-claims 
among the talking machine manufacturers as 
to who won the most medals and the best 
medals. 

The New Edison was not entered at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Nearly every 
State Building had a New Edison and a San 
Francisco dealer had a small exhibit, but Mr. 
Edison refused to permit the New Edison to 
be entered officially. He said, “Everybody 
will get medals and there will be a big 


wrangle among the exhibitors. We will stay 
out of it.” Mr. Edison has a habit of being 
right, and he was right this time. 

There is one talking machine manufacturer 
who claims that his machine was awarded the 
palm for tone. We believe the other manu- 
facturers claim that no award was made for 
tone. If this was the case, the Exposition 
officials perhaps thought that tone was unim- 
portant in a comparison of talking machines. 

We don’t know anything about the merits 
of the controversy, but we believe that the 
quantity of medals distributed among the 
talking machine manufacturers ought to be 
sufficient for all of them. We were not en- 
trants, and accordingly got no medal. We 
never expect to get any medals at an eXposi- 
tion, for the very simple reason that we don’t 
intend to enter the New Edison at any 
World’s Fair, State Fair, or County Fair. 

Let the “talkers” do the wrangling. 


Tying Up With a Local Recital. 


The Pardee-Ellenberger Company Made Good Use Of Their Opportunity 


~ 


to Profit by Miss Lazzari’s Recent Appearance in New Haven, Conn. 
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S we go to press, it is evident that 

all New York banquet records will 
be broken at the Edison Dealers’ Con- 
vention on June 27th. Over twelve hun- 
dred dealers have already sent accept- 
ances. Previous to the opening of the 
Hotel Commodore, no banquet room in 
New York would have been large enough 
to hold such a gathering. Another 
record-breaker will be the ‘‘dinner 
show.” It will be the most elaborate 
banquet entertainment New York has 
ever seen. Don’t miss it. 


Soft Drinks and the New 


Edison 
ATIONAL Prohibition seems to be an 


assured fact in one way or another. This 
will surely result in an enormous increase in 
the number of ice cream parlors and soft drink 
places everywhere. Already this has been 
proven in the States that have gone dry. In 
many of the Southern cities the grill rooms 
and restaurants have been remodeled into soda 
water shops of the most elaborate character. 
In Miami, Florida, there are half a dozen 
soft drink places that were once the home of 
Bacchus. In the old days a saloon was almost 
a sure prospect for the sale of a phonograph, 
but this met with police interference in many 
instances. In the tea rooms and soft drink 
shops that are springing up everywhere many 
of our dealers are finding an especially fruit- 
ful field for the sale of New Edisons. It is a 
field that all of our dealers should immedi- 
ately give close attention to. 

A musical instrument—or even an alleged 
musical instrument or talking machine—is 
subjected to unusually severe treatment in a 
public place where everyong has access to it. 

Sales of New Edisons to restaurants and 
soda shops should be limited to territory where 


frequent inspection can be made. ‘The instru- 
ment should always be kept at the top notch of 
its mechanical perfection. “The owner of a 
New Edison soon learns to love it and to show 
it a certain degree of tender care, but a chance 
customer in a soda shop who has access to it 
and who “just wants to play a tune” may 
abuse it. 

If kept in proper order, a New Edison in a 
public place is a splendid advertisement for 
you, and the proprietor’s appreciation of your 
“service” will usually make him willing to get 
the names of “prospects” for you.” 


* * * 


Snow Bound ‘Traditions 
XPERIENCE shows that phonographs 


are on the average more extensively used 
by their owners in the summer time than in 
winter. 

It is vacation time for the school children 
and they have many idle hours on their hands. 
Summer marks a lapse in many forms of social 
activity and more evenings are spent at home 
by adults. Even those who like to take an 
evening motor ride to cool off have more time 
to play the phonograph than when the card 
club, the lodge, the bowling club, the theatre, 
the concert season, etc., are taking their heavy 
toll of the “long winter evenings” which 
Whittier immortalized. 

You know your locality. You know how 
the New Edison would fit into the summer 
life of the community. ‘That is the theme 
for you to use in your summer advertising 
and sales talk. 

kok 


The Chicken and the Egg 


OME people think the stars make a phono- 

graph; some that the phonograph makes 
its stars. Mr. Wilson G. Smith, musical 
critic of the Cleveland Press, has this to say 
on the subject: 

“Gray’s Armory was packed to repletion 
Wednesday evening, the cause of which full- 
ness being Galli-Curci, the present meteoric 
star of the operatic world. 

“The fealty of the phonograph owner is 
beyond a_ peradventure, which was amply 
demenstrated upon this occasion. Whatever 
the diva did was provocative of unbounded 
enthusiasm resulting in encores even to the 
artistic limit. 

“That Galli-Curci has the happy faculty 
of ingratiating herself into the favor of her 
hearers is too apparent to controvert. “That 
she is an artist of supreme interpretative ability 
is another matter and open to argument.” 


Le 
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Personal Taste in Ordering New Numbers 


UST how do you order RE-CREA- 

TIONS? Just how much are you in- 
fluenced by your own personal taste? How 
does your personal taste affect your RE- 
CREATION sales? If you can answer each 
one of these questions correctly you have gone 
a long way toward becoming what might be 
called the ‘‘perfect dealer.” 

There is no field in the world where there 
is such a diversity of opinion and taste as 
there is in the music field. “What is one 
man’s food is another man’s poison.” Some 
people’s tastes, often caused by their position 
in life, are so marked that they are self-evident. 
You would not as a rule attempt to sell jazz 
to a minister of the gospel nor would you offer 
religious selections to a seventeen-year-old 
boy. And yet that is exactly what some deal- 
ers attempt to do, for many seem to believe 
that what they like everybody else will like, 
regardless of what musical education or taste 
their customers may have. Oftimes it works 
out something like this: “The supplement ar- 


rives. Mr. Dealer sits down, picks up his 
blue pencil and wades in. “Let’s see what’s 
on the list. M-mm-m! No. 80453, “Sun- 


down in Birdland,’ darn whistling RE-CREA- 
TION. I don’t like whistling. Guess I only 
need ten of them. Eh! No. 80454, ‘Kiss Me 
Again,’ guess that’s old. I don’t like senti- 
mental stuff anyway. Guess twenty-five will 
be enough of that. No. 50520. Oh! that’s a 
funny record, I don’t like funny records, fif- 
teen will be enough. No. 82562, that’s a 
Hempel RE-CREATION. ‘Too high-priced, 
she’s got a fine voice but, etc., five will do for 
that. No. 83082, some stuff from Stabat- 
Mater; that’s highbrow. I don’t like high- 
brow music, three will do for that. No. 


50521. Ah! a jazz number, that’s the baby! 
I like jazz! Guess Ill plunge on that, I'll 
order 200.” And so on down the list, and 


what is the result? Countless people who do 
like whistling RE-CREATIONS, funny RE- 
CREATIONS, Hempel RE-CREATIONS 
and Grand Opera RE-CREATIONS come 
to his store and find his stock exhausted of 
selections they like and Mr. Dealer loses good 
hard dollars all on account of his personal 
taste. However, he has a nice, fat stock of 
No. 50521.) Itshas got=to be moved) se) he 
tries to sell it to the minister, the school 
teacher and everyone else. 

You can cut this sentence out of this article 
and paste it over your desk and believe it as 
the gospel truth. “You should not allow 
your personal taste to influence you in ordering 
selections.’ You cannot pick all the winners, 


neither can we, neither can anyone else. To 
the one who can there» is a $100,000 job 
waiting. 

The wise dealer when the supplement sheet 
arrives does something like this: He calls in 
all of his selling force. He impresses it upon 
them to judge each selection on what appears 
to be its musical merit and present day popu- 
larity, to leave their personal taste outside, 
and then he requests each one present to write 
down on a slip of paper how many he or she 
thinks should be ordered. “Then he tabulates 
the total, divides by the number present and 
the result is the average. He orders accord- 
ingly. By following this procedure he elimi- 
nates the possibility of any one person’s taste 
influencing his orders. We will let you in on 
a secret. “That is exactly how our disc pro- 
duction committee estimates quantities to be 
manufactured on new supplements, etc. 

Mr. Maxwell recently told the writer how 
disastrously personal taste ruined one depart- 
ment of a big gentlemen’s furnishing store lo- 
cated in the middle west. It seems Mr. Max- 
well went to visit the advertising manager, 
whom he knew rather well. After they had 
finished their visit Mr. Maxwell remarked 
that he needed some new shirtings. So they 
went downstairs and looked them over. After 
examining quite a few Mr. Maxwell remarked 
to his friend, ‘“Why these are the worst looking 
shirts I have ever seen.” “I know it,” replied 
the advertising manager, ‘“‘but the proprietor 
thinks he is a shirt-hound and does all the 
buying himself, confining his selections to 
what pleases his personal taste. For this 
reason our shirt department is a joke.” 

If personal taste raises as much havoc as 
that in the shirt business, just realize how 
much worse it must be in the RE-CREA- 
TION business. 

I once visited a dealer early one morning 
during a Christmas week. He had twenty- 
three No. 80127’s (One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought, by Thomas Chalmers) in stock. 
Twenty-three was overstock for him compared 
with the balance of his stock. I asked him, 
“How comes it that you have so many No. 
80127’s?” “Why, it isn’t worth a darn,” he 
replied. ‘Why isn’t it?” I asked. “Because, 
I don’t like it,” he said. “That seemed to end 
it as far as he was concerned. Now, “One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought” is not the type of 
RE-CREATION that everyone who comes 
to your store is going to ask for, so it seemed 
he might probably have this overstock on his 
hands for some time to come. I ventured the 
opinion that if the public attention were in- 
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vited to this selection he could dispose of quite 
afew. He didn’t believe he could. I wound 
up by wagering him a good cigar that fifteen 
of them could be sold in one day, simply by 
making a drive on them. Eighteen were ac- 
tually sold that very day! 

That is another phase of personal taste 
“raising cain” with you. It keeps good money 
on your shelves when it should be in your bank. 

It is good to remember that your average 
customer comes to your store in a receptive 
mood. He is open to suggestion and if you 
have only a slight knowledge of what his 
musical tastes are, you can sell him most any 


selection along that line, and many times you 
can sell him some selection that is foreign to 
his tastes. You can open up a new field of 
music for him. But to do that you must have 
a complete stock. You must have all the selec- 
tions. Not just the ones you like. Differences 
of opinion aré what make horse races and the 
same differences that exist in every human 
being make musical tastes also. 

The safest way we know of to avoid this 
evil of personal taste is to order in the way we 
outlined above. Remember the old saying, 
“Two heads are better than one.” 


K. R. Mosss. 


Book Review 


From the Boston Commercial 


HE TRAINING OF A SALESMAN 

—by William Maxwell, Vice-President 
of ‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc.—Easy reading, in- 
teresting talks by the head of Edison’s selling 
organization. A text book on salesmanship 
that reads like an interesting magazine article 
or the latest “‘best seller.’ Lippincott’s, price 
$1.50 net. 

The success of Thomas A. Edison is as 
often attributed to his ability in collecting the 
right kind of men around him for associates 
and co-workers as to his wizardly genius in 
electricity. The author of “The Training of 
a Salesman”’ is one of the men Edison has 
gathered around him. He was selected be- 
cause the great inventor believed that he could 
assemble and direct a selling organization 
that could find a market for the many various 
specialties that are continuously coming out of 
the New Jersey laboratories and factories. 

Selling Edison products, especially the 
newer ones, has always required something 
more than an “order taker.”’ A man is not 
truly a salesman till he has broken new 
ground and opened new accounts. <A. good 
salesman creates the demand, and the “order 
taker” merely fills the demands that he finds 
already waiting for him. Mr. Maxwell is by 
necessity as well as by choice a salesman of the 
first order. This is why he holds down his job 
as head of the Edison selling organization. 

“The Training of a Salesman’”’ is written in 
avery simple, easy manner. It does not have any 
of the characteristics of a text book except that 
it teaches you something on every page. Its 
purpose is to help salesmen increase their value 
to themselves and to their companies. but it is 
so entertaining as to never become irksome. 


The book is full of incidents that have come 
to the attention of the author during his 
years of experience. ‘These add a human in- 
terest, so fascinating and refreshing as to 
make the reader forget that he is trying to im- 
prove his selling ability. The 221 pages of 
large, clear type pass off in a single evening’s 
pleasure reading. 

After discussing how to size up a customer, 
the author goes on to suggest means of ap- 
proach that he has found valuable, as well as 
different ways of overcoming indifference. He 
gives a chapter on closing the order which 
fairly sparkles with new ideas. 

The book should be bought by a salesman 
for the purpose of getting a close-up view of 
Mr. Edison if for no other reason. ‘The study 
of the great wizard of electricity presented in 
the present volume is probably the most valu- 
able that has ever been written. It is made 
by a constant companion and employee from 
close-up observations. Edison is presented as 
being as great a business man as inventor, a 
man with wonderful power of inductive and 
deductive reasoning, and a student of the first 
order. He has a sublime confidence in his 
own infallibility which the author seems to 
think is wholly warranted. He has no confi- 
dence in others’ writings or theories till he has 
checked them up with his own ideas and ex- 
periments. He has a system of his own for 
the judgment of men that seldom fails to 
secure the correct estimates of character and of 
ability. 

Every salesman should own this book. It 
contains words of counsel handed down from a 
man who has been able to sell himself to an 
astute judge and keep his account open. 


ae, 
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Advertising Display at Convention 


HATEVER else you may feel like pass- 
up, don’t miss the advertising exhibit in 
the room adjoining the Convention Hall at 
the Dealers’ Convention June 26th and 27th. 
In past years dealers who came to the con- 
ventions always found the advertising exhibit 
a source of invaluable information, and dis- 
covered there material of great help to them 
in their sales promotion work. ‘This year will 
be no exception to the rule. Rather, this year’s 
display will, if anything, be of greater inspira- 
tion and of broader character than any other 
such display. — 

You will see several new and beautiful de- 
signs for large and medium-size windows cre- 
ated by Ellis Hansen, known in the trade and 
to most of our dealers as the foremost designer 
of phonograph window displays. You will see 
three new and strikingly effective displays by 


the studio which is now turning out our. 
monthly displays. ‘Also, we shall have on exhi- 
bition the regular monthly display in a new 
design, a great improvement over the present 
design, which has served its purpose well. 
You will see life-size, hand-colored cut-outs 
of various artists, indoor and outdoor electric 
signs, etc. 

The advantage of visiting the advertising 
exhibit is almost too obvious to require men- 
tion. There you see the various displays, 
signs, etc., as they actually are. You don’t 
have to depend on a flat black and white 
illustration, leaving all the beauty of color 
and the size and proportions to your imagina- 
tion. 

Every moment you devote to the advertis- 
ing exhibit will be a golden nugget of well- 
spent time. 


Se 


The Edison at the University of Wisconsin 


Madison 
Dept. of Physics 
April 2, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Maxwell: 


Only an enforced absence from the city for 
a few days has prevented my acknowledging 
immediately the receipt of the perfectly beau- 
tiful Official Laboratory Model of the New 
Edison phonograph which Mr. Edison has pre- 
sented to this department, and which came 
in perfect condition last week. I can hardly 
express to you my appreciation of this very 
great favor, not only for the delight that it 
will give my students to become acquainted 
with. an instrument so perfect and so nearly 
human as this, but for the inspiration which I 
trust it will always be to them to see this de- 
velopment of an idea, of which Mr. Edison 
conceived many years ago, and to have them 
understand the effort and the care and the 
patience which this instrument has received at 
his hands, and which must, indeed, be true of 
every great piece of work which he or anyone 
else undertakes. | 

I wish that you and he could have been 
present in my lecture this morning when I pre- 
sented the subject of the phonograph to my 
students and when I told them the whole cir- 
cumstances connected with our having this 
beautiful instrument, and showed them in de- 
tail the steps that Mr. Edison has taken to 
develop the instrument from its first form to 
the wonderful completion in which it now 
exists. So far as I know, there is possibly no 
other place in the country, and perhaps the 


entire world, outside of your own laboratory, 
where the entire history of the phonograph 
can be presented in so remarkable a manner 
as it is here in this laboratory, for I know of 
no other place where there can be found, side 
by side, instruments of the years 1876, 1890 
or 1891 and 1919. 


You will be pleased to know that in the | 


many years during which I have been con- 
nected with this university I have never before 
presented a subject which has more profoundly 
impressed my students than was what I was 
able to say to them this morning. I told 
them, furthermore, of Mr. Edison’s offer to 


present us this beautiful phonograph in order 


that we might have before them for their own 
education, as well as their enjoyment, the his- 
tory of the development of this wonderful 
mechanism, and, indeed, the steps through 
which the development of an idea must always 
go before it reaches completion. 

After exhibiting the two older forms, repro- 
ducing records from each of them, I placed 
record No. 82090 upon the instrument which 
you have just sent to us, and during the next 
few minutes my class sat spellbound by the 
wonderful reproduction of instrumental music 
and the human voice, while at the close there 
involuntarily burst forth from my four hun- 
dred auditors a storm of applause that has 
never been equalled and could not be ex- 
celled, the whole ending in a wild shout of 


appreciation, followed by what we know as_ 
the “sky rocket” for Mr. Edison, the “sky 


rocket” being the highest type of appreciation 
which students can give. 


What has been my 
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experience to-day will be repeated with suc- 
ceeding classes for an indefinite period of 
time; and I am glad that I can tell you that I 
firmly believe that nothing could have come 
to the department or to the university that 
will have a more profound effect, in the first 
place, upon the appreciation of the students 
for music, and, in the next place, upon the 
persistence of carrying out an idea to its full 
development, than will the beautiful phono- 
graph which Mr. Edison has presented to us 
and which you have so kindly transmitted in 
so cordial a way. I beg, therefore, that you 


will receive my profound thanks and extend 
these, likewise, to Mr. Edison, assuring him 
that the students to-day, and the generations 
of students still to come, will thank him for 
the generosity which he has so abundantly ex- 
tended to us. 

With appreciation of your own interest in 
this matter, and the kindness which you have 
assisted Mr. Edison, and, indeed, proposed 
the autographed presentation plate in which 
the students took the deepest interest, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) BENJAMIN W. Snow. 


Selling Better Re-Creations 


HERE are two ways of handling the rec- 
ord buyer whose taste runs to lively, or 
trashy, music. One way is to let nature take its 
course and trust that the customer’s taste 
will improve to a point where he can be 
counted on to continue a steady buyer of 
records, or collector of music. The other way 
is to shape his progress somewhat by unob- 
trusively calling his attention to some of the 
finer things in music. Don’t do this patron- 
izingly or ostentatiously. Pick out a classic 
that has merit and a theme which you under- 
stand and which you can describe in a way 
to enable your customer to detect it when 
the selection is played. Don’t seem to be try- 
ing to sell the selection; merely endeavor to 
make your customer appreciate its beauty. 
The following are three numbers whick 
could be used: 

No. 82148: ‘‘It’s a Mighty Good World, After 
All,” by Arthur Middleton, and ‘““Mother, My 
Dear,”’ by Ralph Errolle. 

Could you be optimistic enough to say “It’s 
a Mighty Good World After All” if you 
found yourself in the following situation— 
Standing in a trench in Flanders, mud up to 
your knees, indescribable dirt and filth every- 
where, no food for possibly 15 hours, shells 
bursting around you every minute or sO, rain 
trickling down your neck, and no fire to warm 
you? And yet that is exactly what this song 
depicts. It is the observation of a true soldier 
who, amid all the squalor and suffering of 
war, finds time to think of his home and fam- 
ily and to come to the conclusion that, even 
with conditions as bad as they are with him, 
“It’s a Mighty Good World After All.” 
Robert Service, the world famous red-blooded 
poet, wrote the lyrics and Arthur Middleton 
grasps his meaning in perfect style. It is a 
splendid song. ‘Mother, My Dear” is a song 
of the “Mother” type—that is, not mushy or 
Over-sentimental. It is dignified and excep- 
tionally well sung by Ralph Errolle. 


No. 82517: ‘‘Waltz from Romeo and Juliet’’ 
by Lucrezia Bori. 

“Romeo and Juliet” is dear to us all— 
bachelor, maid, husband or wife It is one of 
the finest love stories every written Gounod 
wrote the music and closely followed Shakes- 
peare’s play. ‘“‘Juliet’s Waltz Song” is one 
of the masterpieces of this opera. Lucrezia 
Bori’s interpretation of this exquisite waltz is 
astoundingly beautiful. Lovers of fine music 
will find this delightful RE-CREATION a 
welcome addition to their library. Like many 
other operatic selections, it must be heard to be 
appreciated. Miss Bori is in Europe just now, 
singing at Monte Carlo, and rumor has it that 
she is an enormous success and is very much 
sought after by American impressarios. 


No. 83045: ‘I am a Roamer Bold,” by 
Arthur Middleton, and ‘‘Spring Morning,”’ by 
Julia Heinrich. 

Rarely is there a title of a song that indi- 
cates so clearly its character as a “Spring 
Morning.” It is all that the name implies. 
Julia Heinrich’s voice is as clear and fine as 
a spring morning and the orchestra accompani- 
ment clearly conveys the impression of sun- 
shine, fresh air, blue skies, birds and brooks. 
This song is dainty and fresh and Miss Hein- 
rich’s rendition of it is that of a true artist. 
The composer was a great artist himself, for 
he wrote such masterpieces as “Sally in Our 
Alley” and “God Save the King.” “I Am a 
Roamer Bold” is a rollicking, galloping, brig- 
andish song. Middleton’s singing fairly makes 
us visualize a big, black mustached villain on 
a splendid horse, roaming over the country, 
helping himself to whatever he might desire. 
But, at that, we imagine that this bold gentle- 
man has a kind heart and is not as bad as he 
would make you believe, for, after you hear 
Middleton sing of his escapades, you kind of 
have a sneaking admiration for such a bold, 


dashing “Knight of the Road.” 
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Prospect Picking 
As Conducted by the Rochester Edison Studio 


The monthly service plan, which is not 
original with us, but is the development of an 
idea stimulated by the Edison Laboratories, 
was started with us some eight months ago, 
with the purpose in mind of getting better ac- 
quainted with our customers, and to obtain 
their co-operation in the sale of Edison phono- 
graphs. 

Each of our five outside salesmen is given 
a stipulated number of customers, upon each 
of whom they must call every month. ‘These 
men carry with them light tools sufficient to 
make minor repairs, and five or six of the 
latest RE-CREATIONS. They play one or 
two of the RE-CREATIONS, and in most 
cases will sell the customer something in this 
line. The carrying of RE-CREATIONS 
keeps the customers informed regarding new 
music, particularly the customers who are un- 
able to get to the studio as often as others. 
It also keeps the older owners from drifting 
away, and keeps their interest keen. 

The salesman when calling inspects the 
instrument, and in case anything serious needs 
attention, he reports it to the office, and the 
matter is taken care of by our repairman 
particularly promptly. This to the customer 
is the main purpose of the call of our repre- 
sentative. 

We do not permit our men to accept any 
money from the .customers—in fact, this is 
absolutely prohibited; and we particularly in- 
struct the salesman to tell the customer this. 
This makes it almost certain that the cus- 
tomers will allow the salesman to come in, 
whether or not they owe us money. Then, 
too, we believe it is a natural enlivener of col- 
lections, the customer automatically paying 
more promptly, providing he is in arrears. 

It stimulates our RE-CREATION ésales, 
we know, because since this service has been 
in vogue our sales have increased about 25%, 
and unquestionably will grow larger. 

Our men incite the customer’s interest to 
look for prospects for them, and they try to 


have prospects for our men. They become 
personal friends of the men; and in relation 
to instrument sales we can safely say that at 
least 75% of our instrument sales come from 
our customers. It is peculiar and may seem 
exaggerated, but it seems each visit of a sales- 
man, after he has become acquainted with the 
customer, will develop a prospect. 

Since this plan has been in effect our sales- 
men have done no other canvassing whatso- 
ever. 

Service such as the above cannot help but 
produce results, in view of the fact that your 
customer has driven home to him the policy 
of the Edison dealers on service—the idea 
that you want to keep the customer satisfied, 
and you appreciate the fact that you have had 
the pleasure of doing business with him. 

To make certain the customer knows we 
have visited him on a specified day, we have 
what we call a “calling card,’ which the sales- 
man fills out and leaves in case the customer 
is not at home. ‘This, too, is of benefit a 
creat many times in procuring us prospects. 
The card reads as follows: 

SERVICE DIVISION 


EDISON STUDIO OF 
THE BOLWAY INCORPORATED 
COMPANIES 


Consistent with our policy of furnishing inter- 
ested service to you, and that we may continually 
know of your satisfaction with your purchase from 
1185 OUT MOT cc catic cb scee ee ene 
called this day, but unfortunately found no one at 
home. We trust, however, your anticipated pleas- 
ure and satisfaction are being realized; if not, will 
you please phone our Studio, 142 East Avenue, 
Chase 2770, Stone 2649? 

FRANK E. Botway & Son, INC., 
THE EpIsoN STUDIO. 

‘Can't you think of a friend who would also enjoy 
an Edison? 

We cannot speak too strongly for this plan. 
We give it our unqualified endorsement, and 


recommend it most heartily and earnestly to 
each and every Edison dealer. IT WILL 
PRODUCE RESULTS. 

H. G. EMMons. 


Ph a ee eB A a sc IS a ed a oe 


Have you read Bulletin No. 99? It concerns the special stock list of numbers 
which you can safely push. The face of the new disc envelope is to hold these 
stock numbers, separated into six sets of 12 numbers each, which will be dis- 
tributed among, the RE-CREATIONS issued each month, so that your order will 


include some in each sort of envelope. 
RE-CREATIONS. 


This cannot fail to be a help in selling 


0 er es 
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What Makes Some Numbers Late? 


RACTICALLY - every Edison - dealer 

knows that we are now making over a 
million Disc RE-CREATIONS per month 
and are gradually increasing our capacity. It 
is therefore not surprising that occasionally a 
dealer wants to know why some particular 
number on a supplement is late in coming 
through, or why some favorite catalog number 
is available in only limited quantities. 

The answer is to be found in the fact that 
the life of a mould cannot be determined ex- 
actly. Although the printing of RE-CREA- 
TIONS is a very much more complicated pro- 
cedure than the printing of a newspaper, per- 


; haps a comparison with the printing of a paper 


will bring the matter home to you more clearly 
than any other illustration we could see. 

A big city newspaper gets ready to go to 
press for an edition of 500,000 copies. The 
type has been set and the stereotyping room 
has made the stereotypes from which the news- 
paper is actually printed. While the life of a 
stereotype cannot be exactly estimated, esti- 
mates can be made close enough to insure 
sufficient stereotypes for each page to get the 
desired edition of the completed paper, with- 
out a hold-up for the making of new stereo- 
types. 

Now, assume that a newspaper could not esti- 
mate, within 50 per cent., the life of its stereo- 
types and occasionally ran completely out of 
the stereotypes for a given page. It would 
mean that they would have to make new 
Stereotypes, which, while it can be done quite 
quickly by modern newspaper practice, would 
mean that the “‘bulldog” edition would miss the 
country trains and that the city edition would 
not be on your front porch at the usual time. 

During the past twelve months we have 
greatly strengthened our moulds and increased 


their life, but until recently we were not able 
to develop a mould on which we could count 
safely for a stated number of perfect prints. 
This made it necessary to inspect every tenth 
print from each mould, and if the slightest 
sign of depreciation was apparent, take the 
mould off. Sometimes, for reasons too tech- 
nical to explain in a short article of this char- 
acter, the moulds made for a given selection 
would be exhausted in a very short time, put- 
ting that selection out of commission until new 
moulds could be made. 

Perhaps you will say, “Why did you not 
make enough moulds of every selection to in- 
sure against every contingency?” We can 
assure you that we endeavor to do this and 
have spent thousands of dollars in making 
extra moulds as a safeguard against delays, 
but our mould-making capacity placed a cer- 
tain limitation on the number of moulds that 
we could make of a given selection, without 
interfering with other selections equally im- 
portant. We have increased our mould- mak- 
ing capacity as rapidly as we could, but the 
apparatus is special, and, furthermore, the men 
require an intensive course of training before 
they become satisfactory mould makers. 

We speak of the foregoing troubles without 
reserve; first, because you are entitled to an 
explanation, and, secondly, because we have 
at last developed a mould on which a definite 
life can be placed. This mould is being intro- 
duced as rapidly as possible and when it is 
completely in use, the issuance of a supplement, 
or the production of a list of catalog numbers, 
will be as definite and certain as the printing 
of a city newspaper. It is impossible to say 
just how soon we shall have these new moulds 
exclusively in use, but we are rushing matters 
as rapidly as possible. 


From Ireland 


One of our dealers in Belfast, Ireland, sends this from a local paper 


RAILWAY clerk—American of course— 

claims to have made a substantial contri- 
bution to the movement for the conservation 
of human life through the incentive of a de- 
vice which will positively prevent accidents to 
automobiles and those in them at grade cross- 
ings. It is an extremely valuable suggestion 
and one which so far as we know is not 
patented. Anyone with a few tools and some 
mechanical ability should be able to install it 


—possibly it would be a good use to put the 
“talkers” to. The working of the attachment is 
simple, and is explained by the inventor as fol- 
lows: “While the car is running at 15 miles 
an hour a white bulb shows on the radiator ; 
at 25 miles a green bulb appears; at 40 a red 
bulb, and when the driver begins to bat ’em 
out around 60 an hour a phonograph under 
the seat plays ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.’ ” 
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Oueries from Retail Salesmen 


Qugstion: Accidents or careless handling 
often mars the finish of your cabinets, which 
necessitates retouching. There is no cabinet 
finisher in town, and I know nothing about 
this kind of work. What advice can you give 
me? 

Answer: We have already offered to 
dealers, through their jobbers, a compact and 
complete outfit, designed to be a sort of “first 
aid” to injured Edison phonograph cabinets, 
called the Edison Cabinet Retouching Outfit. 

This outfit is complete, in that it contains 
tools and preparations, also detailed directions 
whereby a novice may soon learn how prop- 
erly to treat a finished surface, so that blem- 
ishes caused by scratches, dents or by the effect 
of heat or moisture may be removed and the 
surface restored to as fine a finish as 
originally. 

While the outfit is purposely very simple, 
there is not an article that could well be 
spared. The quantity of material and liquid 
is sufficient to cover many repairs, if carefully 
used and replaced when any one job is finished. 

Here is a list of the contents of the kit: 

(1) Tools: 1, Spatula, or Burining-in 
Knife. 2. Camel’s Hair Brush (round). 3, 
Camel’s Hair Brush (flat). 

(2) Abrasive Materials: 1, Powdered 
Pumice Stone. 2, Powdered Rotten Stone. 3, 
No. OOO Sandpaper. 

(3) Cements: 1, Transparent. 2, Dark 
Mahogany. 3, Golden Oak. 4, Fumed Oak. 


5, Weathered Oak. 
(4) Shellac Stains: 1, Mahogany. 2, Gold- 
en Oak. 3, Fumed Oak. 4, Weathered Oak. 
(5) Surface Restorers: 1, Crude Oil. 2, 
4, Wood 


White Shellac. 3, Orange Shellac. 


An attractive Easter 
window display by the 
Brill Furniture Com- 
pany, Weston, Mo. 


Alcohol. 5, Felt, two pieces. 6, Cheesecloth. 
Note—Do not use Alcohol on the Jacobean. 
The outfit is moderate in price, and is sold 

by our jobbers without any profit whatsoever. 
If I were you, I would order immediately 

one of these outfits, as after a short time you 
will become very proficient and be able to 
retouch damaged cabinets yourself without go- 
ing to the expense of employing or having to 
depend on a regular cabinet finisher. 


QuesTION: Business is growing, and I 
believe I shall employ a salesman and can- 
vasser to devote his time exclusively to the 
New Edison. Please tell me what salary is 
paid to the average canvasser located in a 
town with a population and drawing power 
of about 20,060. 

ANSWER: ‘The majority of Edison dealers 
employ canvassers and salesmen on a salary and 
a commission basis. Some salesmen work on 
a straight commission with a drawing account ; 
others receive a salary plus a bonus, if their 
sales exceed a certain quota. Personally, I 
believe a salary and a commission basis far 
better than any other arrangement. I should 
say a fair basis would be about $12.00 or 
$15.00 a week and a commission running 
from 8% to 8%, according to whether the 
instruments were sold on installments or for 
cash. Of course, this applies only to sales 
made on the outside, not those made to pros- 
pects in the store. Most dealers attempt to 
estimate the amount of their salesmen’s 
monthly sales and use that figure for basing 
the income of their men. In your particular 
case I do not believe the cost of a salesman 
should exceed 10% or 11% of the gross sales. 
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An Aristocratic Display 


By the Doyle Marks Co., Elmira, N. Y., 


‘*This display is typical of the kind of store they operate, and the kind 
of business they do.’’ 


The Advertising Department and You 


E are of the opinion that Edison dealers 

should know more about the functions 
of the Advertising Department so that their 
requirements in the matter of service may be 
met as intelligently as is humanly possible. In 
order to secure the maximum of service from 
any department, and especially the Advertising 
Department, it is necessary that dealers’ re- 
quests should be as definite, intelligible and 
understandable as possible. This not only will 
save time, but also will enable the Advertising 
Department to give dealers greater satisfaction 
in response to their requests for service. 

In order better to illustrate what we mean 
by a definite and thoroughly understandable 
tequest for service, here is what we consider 
an indefinite, dificult to understand request 
for service: 

“IT have made a contract for advertising 
with my local paper. Please send me some 
copy and cuts that I can use.”’ 

The foregoing, in its vagueness as to the 
actual requirements of the dealer, is not in 
the slightest bit exaggerated. Frequently the 
Advertising Department receives requests for 
service no more intelligible. In this request 
the dealer has failed to give us any informa- 
tion regarding the number of advertisements 
he intends to run, the size of the advertise- 
ments, whether they are Disc or Amberola 
advertisements, whether his local paper can 
use matrices or whether he will have to have 


electros, or any other definite information on 
which to base a satisfactory response. 

In order to save your time and our time and 
to give you better service, all requests for 
printed matter, electros, display matter, elec- 
tric signs, circularizing service, etc., should be 
addressed to the Advertising Department. Re- 
quests referring to advertising problems in 
general and all complaints regarding service 
should be addressed to Mr. Palmer, Adver- 
tising Manager, who will take under serious 
consideration any complaints or suggestions 
which you may desire to make and will do 
all in his power to see that you get the best 
service possible from the department and that 
your suggestions are given earnest considera- 
tion and adopted wherever practicable. 

The Advertising Department handles ser- 
vice requests averaging about 100 a day, so 
you can readily see the necessity for making 
all requests as definite and direct to the point 
as possible. 

All advertising material for which a charge 
is made should be ordered through your job- 
ber, never direct except in an emergency. Also 
all printed matter used in quantities (supple- 
ments, folders, etc.) should be ordered 
through your jobber. When making requests 
for printed matter, give the form number 
wherever possible. All electros should be or- 
dered by numbers only because it is difficult to 
identify an electro from a description. 
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What Held Up the Sheratons? 


ORTUNATELY, the new Sheratons 

are now being shipped in substantial quan- 
tities, but there was a distressing delay in be- 
ginning shipments, and many dealers have 
wondered what caused it. 

Let us give you a peep behind the scenes. 
First of all, there was delay in getting the 
special hardware, but this was only temporary. 
Finally the cabinets began to flow in. They 
were good, or at least, as one cabinet manu- 
facturer protested, “They are better made and 
finished than the cabinets of this talking ma- 
chine company and that talking machine com- 
pany,” but they did not seem to us to be good 
enough. Some were rejected outright; others 
were refinished at our own Laboratory cabinet 
plant. Our inspectors at the various cabinet 
plants were instructed not to accept any more 
cabinets that did not comply strictly with the 
standards we have established for the new 
period models. In one cabinet factory, with 
a capacity of 100 cabinets per day, the output 
was for a time reduced to eight or ten. In 
another factory, with a daily capacity of 150 
cabinets, the quantity accepted by our inspec- 
tors was similarly reduced. ‘This meant not 
only that we failed to receive these much- 
needed .cabinets, but also that their retection 
clogged up manufacture, and for the time be- 
ing prevented the cabinet makers from turning 
out additional cabinets. 

We realized fully how much the trade 
needed the new Sheraton, and it took a lot of 
courage to turn down these cabinets, but it 
seemed to us necessary to do so. In other 
words, we felt that there was no consideration 


which would justify us in lowering our 
standards. 

The delay which you have suffered will, we 
believe, be compensated many times over by 
the superior quality of the cabinets which you 
will receive in the future. 

Some dealers have asked us how they are to 
cash in on our magazine advertising of the 
new period models after the exhibit at the 
Hotel Commodore on June 25, unless they 
have a full line of the new models to demon- 
strate in their respective stores. Unfortu- 
nately, there are quite a number of dealers 
who will not have the Sheraton and Heppel- 
white in their hands by the 25th of this 
month. However, the magazine advertisement 
merely refers the public to the dealers for 
information concerning the new models. ‘The 
new de luxe catalog should be in the hands of 
every dealer and will afford full information 
to interested members of the public. Such of 
the dealers as have not received a supply of 
the Sheraton and Heppelwhite Models by 
June 25 should have them early in July, 
and the interlocking newspaper copy can be 
run at that time just as well as in the month 
of June. The text of the interlocking adver- 
tisements, if used in July, presents no discrep- 
ancy of fact, except this phrase, or its equiva- 
lent. “Exhibited this month at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City.” The discrepancy 1s 
so slight that we think it need not concern you. 

Don’t forget, meanwhile, that the Jacobean 
and William and Mary will be of great inter- 
est to all furniture lovers who have not seen 
these beautiful cabinets. 


Service Stars Come Home 


OUR of the men whose doings in khaki 
we have chronicled with so much pride 
during the ‘‘recent unpleasantness” are putting 
over their civilian jobs just as competently, 
though perhaps with less spectacular effect. 
Captain John Callahan, late of the 27th 
Division, got back a couple of months ago 
from some of the most eventful months on 
the otl.cr side we’ve heard about. Wounded 
—gassed—doing double duty at one time in 
the front line trenches—it seems almost a 
miracle that he ever came back at all. Now, 
however, he seems quite content to forget the 
excitement and buckle down to business as 
Supervisor of Middle Western Territory. 
“Tim” Carson, formerly a lance corporal in 
an overseas machine gun battalion, has come 
back just as strong as he went over. He says 
he never forgot the Edison all the time he was 


in action, and if the speed with which he be- 
came readjusted to business here proves any- 
thing, he must have thought of nothing else. 
He is now foreman of the isc Record Stock 
Department. a 

Lieut. Kenneth R. Moses, who left T. A. 
E. to enlist as a private two years ago, and 
who won his commission by good hard work 
through successive promotions, came back to 
us when he was discharged on his return from 
France. He is now in charge of Disc Record: 
Sales Promotion. 

Sergeant Arthur Walsh, an instructor for 
many weary months at Paris Island, to whom ~ 
dozens of husky fighters owed their proficiency 
with the bayonet, is acting as Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Recital Department, and the Tone- 
Test bookings for next Fall are already keep- 
ing him as busy as the rookies ever did. 
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Mr. Edison’s Message to the Convention 


Be eae. DEALERS—A new order of 
things is emerging from the events of the 
past five years. Whatever may intervene, the 
ultimate result is going to approach more 


for labor, for capital, 


closely a square deal 
for the merchant, for the farmer, for everyone. 
The employer who is not square with his em- 
ployees, or the employee 
who is not square with 
his employer, is going 
to be out of step with 
the times. 

Demagogues may 
muster a following of 
illogical radicals who 
advocate injustice as a 
means of gaining jus- 
tice, and stiff necked re- 
actionaries may selfish- 
ly oppose the progress 
which destiny has de- 
creed as humanity’s re- 
ward for the sacrifices 
that have been made, 
but in the end there 
will prevail a just and 
honest basis for the re- 
lations between capital 
and laber. 

This new  relation- 
ship cannot be legislat- 
ed into existence. It will spring from the con- 
science and patriotism of the people. The 
time is coming when the unjust employer and 
the disloyal employee will share equal odium 
in the esteem of society at large. 

The square deal is fatal to radicalism. 
There can be no social revolution in the 
United States, or Canada, for the very simple 
reason that our Government and the Canadian 
Government are founded on the idea of giving 
everybody a fair show. There will be few dis- 
turbances of consequence if a majority of us 
adopt the square deal as our business creed and 
our social creed. One lone man, who believes 
in the square deal and has the courage of his 
convictions, might very possibly convert a 


whole community. Accordingly, the good 
citizen today, in addition to conducting his 
individual business in harmony with the Golden 
Rule, has the duty of raising his voice and 
using his influence in behalf of justice for all— 
justice as much for the railroad corporation as 
for its employees, and for the common laborer, 
as well as for the high- 
ly skilled artisan. I be- 
lieve that Edison deal- 
ers will recognize this 
duty and that they will 
not be found wanting 
in its performance. 
Of our own business 


I think I need speak 


but briefly. 
A large production 
of Disc RE-CREA- 


TIONS is already an 
accomplished fact and 
steps are being taken 
to double 
our present production. 

Our only problem at 


practically 


the present time is to 
obtain a mould that 
will give us a definite 
production of absolute- 
ly uniform quality. We 
are introducing such a 
mould and its use will enable us to get out 
supplements on schedule and give us a more 
uniform product. 

The shortage of Disc Phonographs has been 
due to our uncompromising determination to 
have cabinets of the finest quality. We have 
finally succeeded in getting our standards ac- 
cepted by the various manufacturers, and the 
shortage of phonographs will be materially 
relieved in the near future. } ) 

As most of you know, I devoted practically 
all of my time to Government work from 
Jauary Ist, 1917, to November, 1918. It is 
not my habit to lavish praise upon my business 
associates and employees, but it is no more than 
fair for me to say that in my absence our or- 
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ganization made an extremely good showing in 
the face of numerous difficulties. Thanks to 
the responsibility placed on our organization 
during the war, I now find, much to my satis- 
faction, that the business requires less attention 
from me and that I accordingly have more 
time for the phonograph research work, in 
which I take.such a keen interest and from 
which I derive so much pleasure. 

I have already renewed the experiments on 
Symphony Orchestra recording, which were 
interrupted by the war. It is too early to make 
any definite prophecies, but I feel confident 
that sooner or later we shall be able to record 
a full Symphony Orchestra of ninety-four 
pieces, with a fidelity which will enable us to 
sustain a Tone Test in comparison with the 
orchestra. Please understand that this does 
not mean a new record. It will be the same 
kind of record we are now making, although it 
will probably have to be twelve inches in 
diameter. 

I have assistants working constantly—under 
my direction—in research that covers every 
phase of phonograph development. 
happy to be able to say that, so far as I am 
aware, in the past six years no one has an- 
nounced a so-called improvement, or develop- 
ment, in the phonograph art, which involved a 
principle that was unfamiliar to us. I con- 
fidently predict that the same thing will be 
true during the next six years, and, for that 
matter, the next sixty years. In other words, 
we are in front and we intend to stay in front. 
By this I do not mean that you are to expect 
new and unusual types of phonographs or 
records. Our progress will be marked by im- 
provements and refinements that will be re- 
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flected in a superior musical result, but that 
will not keep the trade in a turmoil of change. 
The method which we adopted in introducing 
the new period cabinets illustrates, I think, 
that we recognize that changes in our line 
must be made in such a way that the dealers 
will not be prejudicially affected. 

Improved conditions make it possible for us 
to do a great many things for you dealers that 
we have not been able to do in the past. “This 
Convention has been chosen as the occasion for 
announcing some of our plans for dealer co- 
operation. I sincerely trust that the results 
will afford us justification for increasing our 
expenditures in this quarter. 

None of us have the gift of looking into 
the future with absolute certainty, but I think 
all of us are satisfied that the next ten years 
hold large rewards in store for everyone who 
is identified with the Edison Phonograph. 
There may be temporary disturbances in busi- 
ness during that period, but basic conditions 
in this country are so exceedingly favorable 
that I think we need have no serious apprehen- 
sions and that we are all justified in going 
ahead with absolute confidence. 

When you go home from this Convention, 
I hope that each of you will carry with him- 
self, or herself, the conviction that the Edison 
Company will do its best in every possible way 
to serve your interests and merit a continuance 
of the loyal support which you have given it 
in the past. Also I should like to have you 
feel that the relationship between our Com- 
pany and yourselves is a little closer than the 
relations which ordinarily exist between a 
manufacturer and his distributors. All of you 
have my sincere best wishes. 
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What the Factory Plans to Do for You 


WILLIAM MAXWELL, Vice-President, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


HAT is the factory planning to do for 

you? I am not an expert mind-reader, 
but I notice a slightly bald gentleman over 
there on the right who, I think, is saying to 
himself: “If the factory will give us goods, 
they don’t need to do any- 
thing else’ —and I also see 
a good-looking young lady 
near the center aisle who is 
thinking the same thing. 

I had intended merely to 
tell you how we are going 
to help you sell Edison 
goods, but I see that you 
won't be satisfied unless I 
also tell you what we are 
doing to furnish you with 
the goods which we plan 
to help you sell. 

There are some jobbers 
and dealers who appear to 
think that we brought 
about-a shortage of Edison 
Phonographs just for the 
fun of the thing. But there 
is one particular distributor 
who has the best explana- 
tion of all. Before I tell 
you what his explanation is 
I want to go back twelve 
months and twenty days to our Convention 
of last year, when German submarines were 
lying in wait outside New York Harbor—not 
more than fifty miles from where we now sit 
—when a trip to Boston by water was unsafe 
and when New York was in darkness because 
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German air raids were feared by the Govern- 
ment authorities. 

Ladies and gentlemen, since the beginning 
of the world’s secular history, no other period 
of time of similar length has encompassed such 
momentous events as the in- 
terval since our last -Con- 
vention. It was on the first 
day of last year’s Conven- 
tion that our boys started 
the big American offensive, 
and from that date on they 
didn’t stop until the Ger- 
mans cried, ‘‘We’ve had 
enough.” 

Now let us get back to 
the distributor of whom I 
spoke a moment ago. What 
do you suppose he said? I 
didn’t hear him say it, but 
I understand he said: ““The 
Edison Company was too 
patriotic. They volunteered 
to do war work. If they had 
been foxy like ———— or 
——., they would have 
waited until the Govern- 
ment forced them to take 
on war work. If they had 
done that—as events turned 
out—they wouldn’t have had to do any work 
for the Government and there wouldn’t be 
a shortage of Edison goods now.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Edison and the 
Edison Company don’t believe in trying to be 
“foxy” when the United States of America is 
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at war. We took the President at his word 
when he said: “We dedicate our lives and our 
fortunes, everything that we are and every- 
thing that we have.” 

The memory of man is proverbially short, 
but with these events of a year ago to re- 
fresh your recollection, I 
don’t believe there is one of 
you whose memory is too 
short to prevent you from 
saying that the Edison 
Company did right. 

I should like to put it to 
mevote. Was it right to 
place the Nation’s need 
above our own selfish inter- 
ests, or should we have been 
“foxy”? Will everybody 
stand up who believes that 
the United States of Amer- 
ica always comes first ? 

Apparently there are no 
foxes in this crowd. You 
are all true blue. 

However, I did not come 
here to prate of patriotism, 
or offer it as an excuse. 
‘There is a temporary short- 
age of certain types of Edison Phonographs. 
What is being done to relieve that shortage 
and when will it be relieved? Those are the 
questions you want answered. 

The war is over, but you notice that the 
hotels are still stingy with sugar, butter and 
bread. ‘The war is over, but most of the de- 
partment stores continue to give us war time 
service. The war is over, but smokers are 
still dodging behind buildings to get a light 
from matches of “war time quality.” 

During the war, as you all know, it was 
dificult to get skilled labor in factories, if 
the factories were not engaged in war work. 
In some of our cabinet factories we were 
obliged to close our eyes to certain things 
that we would not have tolerated in. normal 
times. 

When the armistice was signed, we said to 
our cabinet people in effect: ‘“‘We have been 
easy with you because we knew what you were 
up against. Now conditions are different. 
You must meet specifications 100 per cent. 
on the Chippendale. ‘The new Sheraton is a 
real piece of furniture. It’s got to be made 
and finished better than you ever thought of 
making the C-150.” We went through the 
entire line in that way. 

What happened? Of course, everybody 
said “Yes,’”’ and promised certain deliveries on 
certain dates. I suppose it was hard for the 
cabinet manufacturers to make their men and 
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foremen realize that the war was over. At 
any rate, the cabinets did not come through 
the way we wanted them, and they were re- 
jected. Literally, thousands were thrown back 
by our inspectors. The cabinet men said: 
“You claim you are in urgent need of cabinets ; 
that your dealers are suffer- 
ing for goods. There is 
only one way to get cabi- 
nets, and that is to lower 
your standards and relax 
your inspection. You will 
bankrupt us and put your- 
selves out of business if you 
don’t.’ We said to the 
cabinet men: “If that is the 
case, we might as well be- 
gin now to get ready to go 
out of business, as the 
Edison Company will not 
lower its standards or re- 
lax its inspection one iota.” 

We sent a neutral expert 
to several of our cabinet 
plants to make an unpreju- 
diced investigation. He re- 
ported: “You are enforc- 
ing the most rigid stand- 
ards that were ever in effect in any furni- 
‘ure factory, but in view of the superb de- 
sign of your cabinets, I believe you are doing 
right.” 

One of the best known retail furniture deal- 
ers in the country said to our General Pur- 
chasing Agent recently: ‘You fellows are 
fixing to make the Edison Phonograph the 
finest piece of furniture in a man’s home. We 
handle some pretty high-priced furniture, but 
nothing that we are as particular about as 
you are about your cabinets.” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we finally won 
out. It took courage—it has given me a lot 
of new gray hairs—to refuse cabinets. when 
we knew you needed them so badly, but it was 
necessary. Today I believe every Edison cabi- 
net factory is working to our standards in 
good faith. Cabinets are now flowing in fairly 
good quantities and the flow is increasing every 
week. July should bring material relief and 
August should place us almost abreast of our 
orders. We have put our own expert produc- 
tion men in several of the outside cabinet 
factories and they are accomplishing good re- 
sults. We are doing everything possible to 
co-operate with our cabinet manufacturers. 
Recently we settled a strike which threatened 
to put three of our cabinet factories out of 
business for a month or more. We are spar- 
ing no expense to increase cabinets production 
and the results will soon be apparent. 
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Our present cabinet specifications are so 
high that wood working concerns which pre- 
viously had supposed they could not afford to 
consider the manufacture of phonograph cabi- 
nets have discovered, as the Aimones did, that 
they have never made anything finer than Edi- 
son cabinets, and accordingly the ranks of our 
cabinet makers are being recruited by concerns 
whose work will correspond to that of Aimone. 
There is no furniture maker in the world to- 
day who is too high class to make Edison 
cabinets. 

Perhaps I should say a word about the new, 
moderately priced period cabinets. As to the 
beauty and authenticity of their design, need I 
do more than refer to the opinions of Lady 
Randolph Churchill and Miss de Wolfe? 

Lady Randolph Churchill, in addition to 
being one of England’s most popular society 
leaders, is also credited with having the best 
furnished house and the best taste in furniture 
of any woman in England. 

Miss Elsie de Wolfe, as all of you know, 
is America’s most celebrated designer of house- 
hold interiors and is the author of ‘““The House 
in Good Taste,” probably the best book ever 
written on the subject of interior decorations 
and furnishings. 

You have noticed that I speak only of cabi- 
nets in connection with the shortage of Edison 
Phonographs. ‘There is no shortage of motors 
and reproducers. We are making more than 
twice as many motors and reproducers as we 
ever made before. Our factory organization 
was never so efficient as now. ‘The morale of 
our workers was not lowered during the war. 
Most of the war work which we did called for 
very fine workmanship. We did some work 
that other people couldn’t do, and I think the 
Government came to rely on us a great deal. 
I recall the case of a certain manufacturer 
who is internationally celebrated for the sup- 
posedly fine character of his work, but who 
fell down ingloriously on a certain implement 
of warfare, which called for a high degree of 
precision. ‘Che Government asked us if we 
thought we could handle anything so fine as 
this particular device. We replied that while 
there were lots of things too coarse for us to 
make, there was nothing too fine for us, and 
we proved it quickly, to the Government’s 
great relief and satisfaction. 

We are very proud of our manufacturing 
organization. We have good men. They feel 
that they are getting a square deal and they 
are happy. I don’t believe any agitator could 
interest them for a second. I don’t believe 
you need to worry about strikes at the Edison 
Manufacturing Laboratories. 

I suppose I should say a word about Disc 


Re-Creation production. All of you know by 
this time that we can make plenty of Re- 
Creations. Production is not as yet scientifi- 
cally distributed, for the very simple reason 
that the moulds give varying outputs. A new 
mould is being introduced which will over- 
come this difiiculty—and also provide a pro- 
duct of remarkably uniform quality. 

Already you know about the Diamond Am- 
berola Co-operative Advertising Campaign. 
The dealer who doesn’t push the Diamond 
Amberola this fall is overlooking a good thing, 
and every dealer who is pushing the Amberola 
will certainly want to get in on the co-opera- 
tive advertising. 

Now for the new plans. 

We are going to dig down into our pockets 
to follow up your Tone Tests with local ad- 
vertising Over your name. 

We are going to make you a wonderful 
proposition on the turntable, which you see 
back there on the stage. 

We are going to offer to live wire dealers, 
who will be on the level with us, a conditional 
advertising allowance, which is lavishly gener- 
ous. 

We plan to go fifty-fifty with you on news- 
paper advertising when our principal artists 
come to your respective towns to fill concert 
dates, such advertising to be over the dealer’s 
name, so that he will reap all the benefits. 

In addition to the big campaign of national 
advertising which we are now running, we are 
about to launch a special campaign in farm 
papers, having a total circulation of 5,030,469. 

The total number of farms in the United 
States, according to the 1910 census, was 
6,361,502, so you see we are not missing many. 

In short, we stand ready to spend half a 
million dollars in direct dealer co-operation 
with dealers who want such co-operation, and 
are willing to play the game with us as it 
should be played. 

Mr. Fuller will give you all of the particu- 
lars tomorrow at 10.25 o'clock. 

There are lots of other things { should like 
to tell you, but my time is up. “Tomorrow, in 
the Open Forum, there will be an opportunity 
to discuss any points of interest to you, which 
I have omitted to cover. 

Edison dealers, the Edison factory is now 
in a position to ring for full steam ahead. If. 
we didn’t expect to furnish you with large 
quantities of goods, it is obvious we would not 
be ready to spend such large sums in dealer 
co-operation. ‘The time has come to start the 
big drive for absolute supremacy in the phono- 


graph field. We are with you to the limit and 


I don’t believe you would be here if you were 
not with ws to the limit. 
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B* the time the big clock on the Metro- 
politan tower was booming the hour of 
ten, more than a thousand Edison Dealers 
who had come from every State in the Union 
and even from far off British Columbia 
were assembled in the grand ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore, the 
largest room of its kind in 
America, and the conven- 
tion was open. It was not 
only the largest convention 
ever held by the Edison 
Dealers, for everyone knew 
it was going to break the 
record, but it was the larg- 
est convention ever held by 
dealers in any kind of 
musical instruments. 

Long before the conven- — 
tion was officially opened, 
the lobby of the hotel was 
crowded and old acquaint- 
ances were renewed and 
new experiences were ex- 
changed. 

Everyone was made wel- 
come; everyone found _ his 
badge and his banquet ticket 
awaiting him and, so far as 
it is humanly possible in crowded New 
York, everyone one was made comfortable. 
t was just one big family. The advance 
copies of the convention program and _ the 
rumors of important announcements to be 
made from the Laboratories had whetted 
everyone’s appetite. 

From the snatches of conversation that were 
heard it was evident that no article of mer- 
chandise ever had a more loyal following or 
more inspired enthusiasm than THE NEW 
EDISON—“The Phonograph with a Soul.” 
From every angle it was discussed with eager- 
ness—Tone Tests, the Knockout “Turn Ta- 
ble” test, the artists, improvements in manu- 
facturing conditions, the wonderful period 
cabinets, future plans and hopes. 

One man of the Edison staff who himself 
needed no introduction to a convention of 
Edison Dealers, Mr. Thomas J. Leonard, 
General Sales Manager, welcomed the deal- 
ers to the “Victory Convention” and made 
brief reference to the conditions that exist 
in the world today as compared with those 
a year ago. He then introduced Mr. Her- 
bert E. Blake, of Philadelphia, as chairman 
of the Convention. The popularity of the 
factory’s choice of a chairman was evident 


MR. HERBERT E. BLAKE 
Chairman of the Convention 


by the loud applause which greeted him. Mr. 
Blake said: 

“Mr. Leonard, ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank you for your cordial reception. It is 
a pleasure and a privilege to act as your chair- 
man at the Victory Convention. 

“Several years ago I was 
present at a similar gather- 
ing of about five hundred 
salesmen in Dayton, Ohio, 
and above the platform, on 
that occasion, was a large 
sign, on which was these 
words, “Che Time of This 
Convention Is Worth 
$1,000 per Minute.’ At 
the same ratio with an at- 
tendance of about 1,000 
here this morning, I suggest 
that the time of this-Con- 
vention is worth about 
$2,000 per minute, and I 
am sure it is the idea of all 
concerned to see that every 
member here this morning 
gets the full value for the 
time he spends. 

“T am glad to see that 
the Company has called 
this “The Victory Convention.’ ‘The word 
‘Victory’ implies the overcoming of obstacles 
and the opening up of new opportunities. 
We all know the difficulties that our country 
has overcome in the past year. We also 
know that we have had our own individ- 
ual battles during that time. The Company 
has had its battles, too, and is here today to 
help every one of the dealers join hands and 
enjoy the fruits of those battles. Our Vice- 
President, Mr. William Maxwell, has had his 
battles during the past year, and out of these 
is able to appear before us this morning with 
the most interesting message it has ever been 
his privilege to give to us, I believe. 

“Mr. William Maxwell will take genuine 
pleasure in telling us at this time ‘What the 
Factory Plans to Do For Us.’ ” 

Mr. Maxwell’s announcement was the big 
opening gun of the convention and appears in 
full on page 4. The new plans for Factory 
co-operation with dealers were received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Maxwell was followed by Mr. Victor 
J. Petry, who started his remarks by disclaim- 
ing vigorously any interest in talking machines 
which might bear a name similar to his own. 
He was for the New Edison first, last and 
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always. As Mr. Petry is 
regarded as one of the 
world’s leading authorities 
on interior decoration and 
furniture, his thorough con- 
currence with Miss de 
Wolfe’s endorsement of 
Edison_ period cabinets 
which, owing to her un- 
avoidable absence in France, 
he read, was of the utmost 
interest to the dealers. — 
The talk on 
ing,” by Mr. Dorn, of East 
New York, which followed 
Mr. Petry’s paper, was 
pregnant with new ideas on 
selling. Mr. Clark, from 
the Laboratories, discussed 
the diamond reproducing 
point from a_ practical 
standpoint, and he gave as 
his opinion that nothing yet 
on the market would justify 
an Edison dealer in recom- 
mending any device for 
playing Edison RE- 
CREATIONS. except van 
Edison Diamond Point. 


Everyone seemed to know Jimmy Lacey 
when he appeared upon the platform, and not 


unlike a Kansas cyclone, 
swept everything before him 
with his contagious enthu- 
siasm. 

As Mr. R. L. Aimone, 
who is one of the foremost 
builders of fine furniture in 
the world, was unable to be 
present, Mr. Maxwell read 
his paper, which appears 
elsewhere in this number of 
DIAMOND POINTS. 

Mr. Arthur J. Palmer, 
Advertising Manager for 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
explained the value of using 
news as advertising and 
cited many national adver- 
tisers to make his conten- 
tion clear. 

After Mr. H. M. Purdy, 
of Atlanta, read his con- 
vincing paper on the Ofh- 
cial Laboratory Model as 
being “‘the one best bet,” 
and the Amberol Co-Oper- 
ative Campaign was clearly 
shown by Mr. J. A. Shear- 


man, Assistant Sales Man- 


““Canvass- . 


MR. T. J. LEONARD 
General Sales Manager 


MR. E. J. PHILIPS 


Credit Manager of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Who Arranged the Banquet 
Menu and Supervised the 
Hotel’s Service 


ager, to be a proposition 
that should interest every 
Edison dealer, whether he 
was now a_ combination 
dealer or not, Mr. A. D. 
Elster, of Meriden, Conn., 
discussed the great possibili- 
ties of Inspection Service as 
a potential selling medium. 
Then there was a hush 
of expectancy as the lights 
were lowered and “Eye 
Value,” the comedy by 
Mr. William Maxwell, de- 
scribed elsewhere, was given 
its premier production. 
The dealers then ad- 
journed until the next day, 
and many and wonderful 
were the things they saw in 
Greater New York and at 
nearby points. But that is 
another story. If you are 
curious you must ask them. 
On Friday the convention 
was opened by the reading 
of Mr. Edison’s message. 
These words of counsel and 
of optimism were received 


eagerly by Edison dealers who were glad to 
know that the days of manufacturing problems 


would soon be a memory. 

Mr. E. C. Boykin then 
demonstrated the Turn 
‘Table, «and ja tqmtnemreon: 
clusion of his interesting 
talk the Turn Table was 
recognized as possessing 
knockout possibilities 
that make the recent efforts 
of Mr. Dempsey on the 
person of one Willard at 
Toledo seem like the gentle 


caresses of a Southern 
breeze. 
The remarks of Mr. 


Spaeth, who is on the Edi- 
torial staff of The New 
York Times, which appear 
elsewhere in this number, 
were enthusiastically _ re- 
ceived and later, when he- 
came back on the platform 
to tell of his conversion to 
the New Edison by a 
tone-test, he was greeted 
with additional applause. 

The Open Forum devel- 
oped a great many interest- 
ing suggestions. 
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THE PROGRAM 


Edison Dealers’ Fifth Annual Convention 
HOTEL COMMODORE 
New York City 


June 26th and 27th, 1919 


MR. HERBERT E. BLAKE, Philadelphia, Chairman 


Thursday, June 26th. 

9:30 A.M. Popular Concert by Orchestra 

10:00 A. M. Welcome to the Victory Con- 
vention. Mr. Leonard. 

Opening of Convention, Chair- 
man. 

What the Factory Plans to Do 
for You. Mr. Maxwell. 
Miss de Wolfe’s Endorsement 
of Edison Cabinets. Mr. Vic- 
tor J. Petry (Beaux Arts, 

Paris), New York City. 

Canvassing in a Metropolitan 
District. Mr. John Dorn, 
West New York, N. J. 

When a Diamond Isn’t a Dia- 
mond. Mr. Clark. 

Enthusiasm With a Big “FE.” 
Mr. James P. Lacey, Peoria, 
Ill. 

The Superior Construction of 
Edison Cabinets. Mr. R. L. 
Aimone, Aimone Mfg. Co., 
New York City. 

Advertising That Has News 
Value. Mr. Palmer. 

Our One Best Bet—The Off- 
cial Laboratory Model. Mr. 
AH. M. Purdy, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Amberola Co-operative 
Advertising Campaign. Mr. 
Shearman. 

Making Inspection Service Pay. 
Mr. A. D. Elster, Meriden, 


Conn. 


OVERTURE 
Boyt MM. “EYE VALUE” 
A comedy in One Act by 
William Maxwell, 
Produced by Verdi E. B. Fuller. 
Time: The Present. 
Place: The Office of Zebulon Oldfather, 
near Englewood, Illinois. 
Characters, in the order of their appearance: 
Zebulon Oldfather—An Edison Jobber 
Badea wise old birds. 22 92t).544 J. S. Macy 


10:05 A. M. 
FO:15 A. M. 
10:35 A. M. 


Harry Hasty, a traveling salesman, in the 


en praysore@)ldtathers me Ae Jack Sears 
George Quicktoe—an Edison Jobber and 
BBL Ves Wire re kene aan 2. Mac thc Nite John Robb 


A. Goldstein—Representing the Farmers’ 
Bargain House of Intra-Reuben, IIli- 
MOIS t aR mre (en, ohh s peaemh G. Hartman 


NOTE—While some of the characters in 
this play are taken from life, it should be un- 
derstood that the views expressed by such 
characters are not imputed to their originals. 


1:00 P. M. Adjournment. 


Friday, June 27th. 


9:30 A.M. Popular Concert by Orchestra. 
10:00 A.M. Message to You from Mr. 
Edison. Mr. Maxwell. 
‘irom labie, hestes Virwk - G: 
Boykin, New York City. 
How to Get Your Share of 
That Half Million Dollars. 

Mr. Fuller. 

The Colgate Case. 
den. 

Catalog Numbers and Sup- 
plements. Mr. Pullin. 

“Along Broadway” and Other 
Factory - Printed Matter. 
Mr.) F. Carroll’ Waco, 
Texas. 

The New Edison’s Part in the 
Future of Music. Mr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, of the New 
York Times. 

The Business Outlook As We 
See It. Mr. G. M. Dahl, 
Vice President, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City. 

Selling Edisons in the Good 
Old Summer Time. Mr. 
Frank A. French, Manches- 
femauNent i, 

Open Forum. 

Adjournment. 

Banquet, dinner show and Edi- 
son Concert— Grand Ball 
Room, Hotel Commodore. 


10:10 A. M. 
10:25 A. M. 


10:45 A. M. Mr. Hol- 


10:55 A. M. 


TigeOwAwM: 


= 
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The New Edison’s Part in the Music of the Future 
SIGMUND SPAETH 
of the 
New York Times 


GRID) Gaye shiie Cie 

which has just 
been announced is of 
the enigmatical kind 
which admits of a 
variety of interpreta- 
tions. Therefore I 
shall set your minds 
at rest at once by con- 
fessing that I intend 
to talk about the edu- 
cational value of the 
phonograph, and par- 


ticularly the New 
HdisoneeDosnotuiet 
this frighten you. 


You know, when we 
have something to sell 
that everyone wants 
to buy, anyway we al- 
ways salve our con- 
sciences by claiming 
that it has an educational value. In _ the 
present instance, however, it happens that the 
claim can be made with absolute truth, for the 
phonograph has long proved itself the most 
important factor in the musical education of 
America. 

‘The great trouble with most educational 
systems is that they try to impose from the 
outside something that may be neither wanted 
nor needed by the victim. A little girl in one 
of the shows here in town, when scolded by 
her teacher for not knowing her geography 
lesson, says: “My mother didn’t know jog- 
raphy—and she got married; and my Aunt 
Mary didn’t know jography—and she got 
married; and my cousin Alice don’t know 
jography—and she’s married; and you know 
jography, and you ain’t married—so what 
good is jography?” 

Education not only too often super-imposes 
itself artificially, but sometimes even gets into 
trouble by going outside its own province. 
You may remember the school teacher who 
was annoyed by the oppressive odor of one of 
her little pupils and wrote to his mother that 
it might be well if Johnny were washed 
oftener, to which she received the reply: ‘““My 
Johnny ain’t no rose. Don’t smell him. Learn 
him.” 

Musical education, in the sense of “improv- 
ing the public taste,’ has been too dogmatic in 


its methods to be permanently effective. You 
may tell a man a thousand times that a cer- 
tain composition by Bach or Beethoven or De- 
bussy is a masterpiece, but it will have done 
no good if he merely accepts your word for 
it without feeling it himself. Education, after 
all, is only emphasizing what is already known. 
Artistic appreciation comes through famili- 
arity, and the familiar factors of music; 
rhythm, melody and harmony are potentially 
present in everyone. ‘The first interest in a 
composition is usually aroused by some famil- 
iar echo of this kind, and if the music is utterly 
free from reminiscence, it is correspondingly 
dificult to arouse the interest of the aver- 
age hearer. That is why ragtime, jazz music 
and melody ballads make such a quick and 
easy appeal. “There is always something in 
their rhythm, melody or harmony that strikes 
familiarly upon the ear of the listener, but, as 
a rule, the permanent value is correspondingly 
less. All education depends upon the empha- 
sizing and developing of familiar features. A 


child cannot be taught mathematics except as — 
it is instinctively aware of the universal laws _ 


of figures. A baby, seizing something in each 
hand, is unconsciously giving utterance to the 
truth that one and one make two. Similarly, 


the essential properties of music have a uni-_ 


versal validity, whose recognition need only be 
drawn by easy stages from the observer. 


Following this principle, therefore, it is im-_ 
portant that the musical educator should allow 


people to find out for themselves what is good 
and bad in music. And here the phonograph 
dealer has a tremendous advantage through his 
daily experience. You who sell phonographs 
can tell after hearing a record one hundred 


times exactly how that record will affect any- 


one else after one hundred hearings. In other 
words, you know its permanent value which 
may be something quite different from the first 
impression made by the music. I do not insist 
that such records should be forced upon the 
buyer, for this is merely repeating the old, 
wrong method of superimposed education; but 
if all phonograph dealers arrive gradually at 
somewhat similar conclusions, the buyers of 
records will soon become familiar with certain 
compositions through frequent hearings in the 


shops, so that they themselves will wish to add _ 


them to their collection and take a chance as 
to their later reaction. 
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But, you may ask, what has all this to do 
with the New Edison since these facts apply 
to phonographs in general? ‘The reason why 
I believe that the New Edison has the greatest 
educational possibilities of all the phonographs 
is because it alone has mastered the secret of 
reproducing tone-color. The possibilities of 
rhythm, melody and harmony have been fairly 
well exhausted by modern music, but the pos- 
sibilities of tone-color are just beginning to be 
realized. It is the emphasis on tone-color that 
makes a record an artistic re-creation instead 
of merely an imitation of something whose 
reality must, after all, be left largely to the 
imagination of the hearer. 

Moreover, it is through the appreciation of 
the varieties of tone-color that musical taste 
and understanding have the best chance to 
develop. Someone hears a record and says, not 
merely “That is a pretty tune,” but asks the 
question, ““What instrument was that?” And 
when told that it was a ’cello, that person will 
keep an attentive ear open for the sound of 
the ‘cello, and will recognize it the next time 
m is heard, perhaps in an orchestra or a string 
quartet. But if there is no real distinction be- 
tween ’cello tone and violin tone in a record, 
then the educational as well as the artistic 
possibilities of the reproduction have been 
practically disregarded. 

I was much impressed just now by the tone 
tests that were made upon the stage, and par- 
ticularly with the record of the ‘Meditation 
from Thais,” played by Albert Spalding on 


the violin. It was possible to tell from this 
record not only which of the four strings he 
was playing upen, but even to distinguish be- 
tween the up and down strokes of the bow 
and to determine the exact finger with which 
he was sliding from one position to another. 
The re-creation of such subtleties of technique 
and tone-color is surely a triumph of mechan- 
ism and of art. 

You who sell the New Edison to the Amer- 
ican public are in the fortunate position of 
being definitely identified with a product of 
established and permanent value. 

You are known to the public as sellers of 
phonographs and phonograph records. So far 
as the musical education of America is con- 
cerned you occupy a more important position 
than the manufacturers or even the artists who 
make the records, for your work is selective. 
It is the result of mature judgment and defi- 
nite experience. You have the chance to in- 
fluence musical taste, not through superim- 
posed dogma and merely traditional conclu- 
sions, but through a first-hand knowledge of 
your own, which can easily be transferred in 
a variety of tactful ways to the people who 
come to buy their music from you. 

It is through you that American musical 
taste must develop from an artificial, insincere, 
second-hand judgment, without conviction or 
spontaneity, to a real and permanent appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm of that kind that will 
eventually make us, in the best and truest 
sense, a musical nation. 


Important Notice Relating to Edison Bulletins 


“THE bulletins issued from time to time by 

the Edison Laboratories are the most im- 
portant phonograph literature from a sales 
standpoint that you receive. Unless specifi- 
cally marked “confidential” these bulletins are 
intended to be read by every member of your 
organization who is engaged in selling Edison 
Phonographs or RE-CREATIONS. — Evi- 
dence that they are not so read appears so 
frequently that the Edison Laboratories sug- 
gest the following method of procedure be fol- 
lowed with each bulletin: 

First, the jobber, dealer or executive head 
who opens the mail should read the bulletin 
and initial it. “Then he should instruct every 
member of the force to read and initial it. 
The bulletin should then be filed for future 
reference in an Edison Policy Binder (which 
may be secured from the Advertising Depart- 


ment at $1 each), and it should not be filed - 


until it has been read by every member of your 
force. In this way you will not only be kept 
fully informed yourself regarding any infor- 
mation originating at the factory, but you also 
will be in a position to assume all of your 
employees possess such information. 

If you know of any better way to insure the 
reading and digesting of these bulletins, the 
Edison Laboratories would be very glad to 
hear from you with a constructive suggestion. 
If no better way is adopted by us, we shall 
take it for granted that future bulletins have 
been read and understood, and if the matter 
contained therein is not understandable to you, 
the department from which it originates or to 
which it relates will make the matter clear. 

THE EDISON LABORATORIES 
HOPE-}EVERY, MEMBER) OF. YOUR 
ORGANIZATION WILL READ THE 
BULLETINS. 
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Miss de Wolfe’s Endorsement of Edison Cabinets 


Victor J. Petry 
(Beaux Arts, Parts) 


An International Authority on Fine Furniture 


T is a great privilege to appear before you 

today, not only because it furnishes a much 
desired opportunity to tell you what conten- 
tions we decorators have had to face in trying 
to give the phonograph, in its existing design 
and finish, a proper setting, but also to express 
my personal regard for that estimable and 
clever woman who has honored me in asking 
me to represent her on this occasion. 

I refer to Miss Elsie de Wolfe, whose 
taste, experience and knowledge have made it 
possible for the present generation to enjoy 
that refinement which is gradually but surely 
becoming more ap- 


parent in the in- 
teriors of our Amer- 
ican homes. 


It was she who 
has taught us what 
is correct and what 


is not, -and) het 
famous book, “The 
House of Good 


Taste,’ has done so 
much to set us aright 
when contemplating 
the redecoration of 
the old home or the 
consideration of fur- 
nishing the new that 
I would be remiss 
in not taking advan- 
tage of this oppor- 
tunity publicly to ac- 
cord her the tribute 
so honestly due. 

I am pleased to 
note in a recent ad- 
vertisement that she 
makes the following 
statement relating to the New Edison: 

“The period cabinets which Mr. Edison has 
adopted for his phonographs are in pleasant 
contrast to the rather grotesque cases which 
one so frequently sees. “The superior furni- 
ture value of Edison cabinets can scarcely fail 
to impress the lover of good furniture.” 

When such an acknowledged authority as 
she lays emphasis on the Edison Period 
cabinets, you may assure yourselves that those 
who have been entrusted with the designing 
thereof have left nothing undone further to 
fortify you with the fact that you today 
represent the very best combination obtainable 


—the perfect phonograph artistically housed. 

That Miss de Wolfe’s encomium of the 
meritorious development of the Edison cabinets 
is so ably corroborated by the famous Lady 
Randolph Churchill, another acknowledged 
connoisseur, is further proof of the truthfulness 
of this statement. It would therefore seem 


presumptuous to add my humble appreciation. 
I can, however, very truthfully say that even 
before we became interested in the matter of 
design your cases always showed a refinement 
of line, contour and finish invariably lacking in 
those of other makes. 


What I am going 
to say may hurt: 
Until your reproduc- 
tions of Period 
pieces were intro- 
duced we decorators 
had our own trou- 
bles trying to make 
those commercial, 
expressionless masses 
of mahogany or oak 
blend with the gen- 
eral furnishings, and 
while I admit that 
some of your sales- 
men weighed care- 
fully the “pros and 
cons’ of ‘what is 
termed “eye values,” 
we had to look upon 
same through tele- 
scopes and smoked 
glasses. } 

‘The only available 
process known to us 
was the expedient so 
lately and_ success- 
fully tested—camouflage. We had to resort to 
paint and then to the most neutral of tones 
blending with the environment with perhaps 
a faint suggestion of embellishment, such as 
striping or limited amount of polychroming. 
We thought of the possibility of Period cab- - 
inets, but hesitated to thrust them on our 
customers, being ignorant of the relationship 
of same to the mechanical device—a very im- 
portant feature. 

When the Edison Company’s adaptations of 
the masterpieces of the eighteenth century 
made their appearance we breathed a sigh of 
relief, and felt that a heavy load had been 
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The Sheraton 
(Sans Inlay) 


removed from our 
already overtaxed 


brains. 

The secretary 
desk, the highboy, 
the various com- 
modes, etc., have 
been treated with 
unusual care, re- 
finement and 
character, and, as 
Miss de Wolfe so 
forcibly states, 
your .cabinet 
should deservedly 
occupy a novel 
and wii,p.0 © tant 
placeamongst 
good furniture. 

Your catalog, 
AUTOR Seo er cay an! 
VWousic, very 
lucidly portrays 
the different 


styles, identifies their authors and gives a 
brief but comprehensive resumé of the lives 


and achievements of those wonderful geniuses, 


whose artistic cabinetry helped to make the 
18th century the epitome of all that is good in 


decorative art. “hese phen- 
omenal men were so clever, 
painstaking and finished in 
their productions that we 
in this age of haste can 
scarcely hope to give the 
same time, thought and care 
that they bestowed. It is 
the quintessence of all that 
is noble and beautiful, and 
we look upon them as the 
patron saints of our pro- 
fession. The _ historical 
facts in the catalog relating 
to these masters give you a 
very concise treatise of their 
different achievements and 
preclude your going astray 
when describing a cabinet. 
If the Edison Company 
adheres to its policy of keep- 
ing ahead of the times in 
the future as it has in the 
past in this matter of cab- 
inets (and I know it will), 
I am sure that it will have 
helped the decorator out of 
a very perplexing predica- 
ment, and we in turn shall 
be glad to give your instru- 
ments our stamp of ap- 


proval and treat 
our decorating or 
furnishing scheme 
in a manner in 
which your cabi- 
net will form a 
component part. 
You may have to 
[oo kito 7y.o usr 
laurels as sales- 
men when we 
decorators get 
busy. Where the 
phonograph was 
heretofore laugh- 
ed at from our 
point of view, we 
feel that we now 
have something 
to talk about and 
caiecor SOW all 
seriousness. 

The whole 


matter of case de- 


signing is in its infancy. 


The Jacobean 


America has so often 


shown her alertness, cleverness, versatility and 
resourcefulness in so many ways, that I am 
sure she will give the same good account of 
her prowess in this. 


The William and Mary 


Let us not attempt to get 
up “57 varieties” merely for 
the sake of saying we have so 
many periods in stock, but 
let us adhere to what is con- 
sidered the best, if only a 
few very true and clever re- 
productions—those to which 
Miss de Wolfe alludes. 

We, as decorators, and 
you, as producers, must 
keep up the good work 
until we are on a plane so 
far above the others that 
we will be alone and re- 
fulgent in our glory. Your 
concern has the initiative, 
the knowledge, the means 
and the ability to do the 
same for cabinets as it has 
for sound qualities. How 
could it do otherwise with 
such a phenomenal genius 
as Mr. Edison at the 
wheel? Let’s collaborate— 
get together—and I can 
promise you wonderful re- 


sults! Slogan: “Here’s to 
the Edison Co. first and 
last. Let the rest scramble 


for second place.”’ 
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Advertising that Has News Value 


ARTHUR J. PALMER, Advertising Manager 


AM convinced that the character of 

the Edison magazine advertising which we 
have been doing for the past nine months is 
good advertising because it stands out from the 
ordinary routine of just plain copy on account 
of its distinctiveness. Each advertisement in 
itself constitutes a story, an account of some- 
thing which has actually happened. It tells of 
a specific occasion on which a humanly inter- 
esting test of the New Edison’s ability to re- 
create was made. 

When you open your morning newspaper 
you expect to find on the front page some- 
thing different from that which you found the 
morning before. You eagerly scan the col- 
umns to find out what has happened, the latest 
occurrences out of the regular routine of daily 
life. Suppose you should find on the front 
page the same themes, the same stories in a 
new form, with new headlines, simply para- 
phrased from yesterday’s stories. You would 
soon grow tired of reading that paper and 
would very shortly cut it out altogether. 

Then, isn’t it logical to assume that a news 
twist to advertising greatly increases the read- 
er’s interest. I think there is no doubt about 
that, and that is why we strive to give every 
Edison magazine advertisement a news angle. 

You will recall the Lazzari advertisement, 
the Case advertisement, the Ciccolini adver- 
tisement and particularly the Fields advertise- 
ment. Each one told of a happening of interest 
to the music-loving reader, each was a dis- 
tinct advertisement in itself, each one possessed 
an individuality of its own, telling a story of 
its own, though all on the same subject. 

You remember when a boy, how when a 
crowd would gather up near a corner and peo- 
ple would come running from all directions, 
all the fellows would shout ‘“‘Something’s up.” 
Something had happened out of the ordinary 
routine, something that quickened your inter- 
est and appealed to your curiosity to find out 
what was doing. Something of “news value.” 

When an automobile manufacturer wins a 
great race, like the recent Indianapolis classic, 
the next morning his announcement of the 
achievement appears in the papers. His car 
has accomplished a great feat. He does not 
come out with the mere announcement that 
his car has four cylinders, or six or eight cylin- 
ders. He hits you between the eyes with a 
live, interest-compelling statement to the effect 
that his product has demonstrated its superi- 
ority over its competitors. 


Recently I saw a striking advertisement of 
a new vacuum bottle that has an unbreakable 
lining. The figure of a man was shown hand- 
ing one of the bottles up to the aviator of one 
of the overseas aeroplanes and the copy said 
that Hawker, Alcock and Read all had taken 
this make of vacuum bottle on ‘their perilous 
trips across the ocean. 

Remarkable in their field as such products 
are, I am sure you will agree with me that we 
have a much more interesting and far more 
wonderful product and a still more interesting 
story to tell—and I feel that we are getting 
our story across to the magazine-reading public 
with what I might call a “front-page punch,” 
and I feel that that is due to the news char- 
acter of each advertisement. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not lack- 
ing in appreciation of the power of reiteration, 
but in order to make an advertisement one 
that will tell an interesting story we must have 
something more than mere reiteration of a 
basic theme. 

It is our intention to continue these adver- 
tisements that have news value so long as 
subjects hold out, perhaps here and there in- 
jecting an advertisement like that of our recent 
announcement of the new period cabinets. 

If we are correct in our judgment we are 
making a favorable impression with our pres- 
ent line of advertisements on the magazine 
readers of the country. We are creating 
reader interest right in the very neighborhood; 
in fact,in the immediate vicinity of every dealer 
present. [hat interest is an asset. What 
have you done about it? What are you going 
to do about it? We are planting the seeds 
of favorable impression. Are you fertilizing 
the soil and are you nurturing the crop by 
running the interlocking advertisements? ‘That 
reader interest will largely evaporate into 
thin air if you do not concentrate it on your 
store. 

We should like to print the name of every 
Edison dealer at the bottom of all our maga- 
zine advertisements. Of course, that is im- 
practicable, but the next best thing is to run 
the interlocking advertisements and shoot out 
to your prospects the interlocking folders 
which we furnish coincident with every maga- 
zine advertisement we run. Get all that’s 
coming to, you out of our national advertising. 

You will find it highly profitable to tie up 
your store with “Advertising That Has News 
Value.” Are you doing so? 
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The One Best Bet—the Official Laboratory Model 


H. M. Purdy, Atlanta, Ga. 


BELIEVE in 

the “Official 

Laboratory Mod- 

el” to the fullest 

extent and have 

succeeded in mak- 

ing my salesmen 

believe in iz, too. 

Only last week 

one of my men 

came to me and 

said I wish you 

Burt Me Purpy would tell me 

areas what I have been 

selling 175’s for 

the past year 

when I over- 

looked the easiest 

model of all to sell, the Official Laboratory 
model. 

It is more consistently featured in. national 
advertising than any other of our models. It 
is the one the trade is familiar with, and the 
one the customer is seeking when he comes 
into the store through being more familiar 
with the picture of it than any other. 

It is the only model used in tone tests, the 
best argument there can possibly be for it. 
The word RE-CREATION and Offcial 
Laboratory Model are interlocked and insep- 
arable. 

I have started a campaign among my cus- 
tomers of exchanging the smaller models for 
250’s with great success. Last week we ex- 
changed five for them and have five customers 
that will never have to buy any more phono- 
graphs. 

I had an unusual experience with one of 
my competitors who was selling one of those 
talking machines made by a furniture house 
that had suddenly discovered that they could 
buy a heterogenous collection of gears and 
springs, assemble them in a cabinet and sell 
it for a talking machine if they advertised 
enough. A customer came into my store and 
asked for a demonstration. I secured permis- 
sion to send a C250 out, and asked that he 


of ATLANTA 


ReEs WILSON 
Looxs LIKE HIM 


‘get the other fellow to send his best one out 


for a comparison. "The demonstration was 
given at his house. The next day I went back 
to get his answer. I was getting his name on 
the dotted line when my customer said that 
he had been largely influenced in making up 
his mind by my competitor’s talk to him. He 
said that he had tried hard for about an hour 
to sell him and was finally convinced that the 
sale was lost and said in excuse for his ma- 


chine, “I knew that I could not sell you as 
soon as I saw a C250 Edison here. I can sell 
against almost anything but an Edison, and 
when it is a C250, I am licked before I start.” 

I have had many competitive sales in my 
experience, and have almost always used the 
C250 for that purpose. As far as I know, 
I have never lost a sale yet. If I were a 
talking machine salesman and asked to send 
out a machine in comparison with a C250 
Edison, I'd make some excuse about the ter- 
rible shortage or something else and save 
cartage two ways on a “talking machine,” be- 
sides the humiliation of having my product 
made a joke of. 

‘The best reason for selling Official Labora- 
tory models is that when they are sold they 
are sold permanently. JI have never had a 
dissatisfied customer yet who was the owner 
of one. The purchasers are as proud of them 
as if they had assisted Mr. Edison in the in- 
vention, and they know that they will never 
have to buy another phonograph. | 


The Official Laboratory Model 
Chippendale 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A.EDISON, INC., 
Orange, New Jersey, in the interests 
of dealers in the New 
Edison 


C. H. Miller, Editor 


A PRODTICT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


The Keynote of the 
Convention 


VERY great gathering develops a ‘‘key- 

note.’ There was no member of the 
Edison family who could fail to see the key- 
note of the Fifth Annual Convention. One 
word describes it—‘‘Enthusiasm.” In every 
problem that was discussed, in future plans 
that were outlined, or in mutual selling experi- 
ences that were compared, it appeared. 

There were several dramatic moments in 
the convention. “They were not staged for 
dramatic effect, but arose out of the situation 
and were spontaneous. One that gave every 
Edison enthusiast a thrill—was at the intro- 
duction of the “Turn-lIable” test. It was 


intended to be merely incidental “stage busi- 
to the play “Eye Value.”’ 


Each of 


) 
ness 


the three famous “talkers” attempted to 
reproduce “‘Love’s Dream After the Ball,” 
sung by Elizabeth Spencer, on a “talking ma- 
chine” record. “Then the Laboratory Model 
was turned into place and the same selection 
sung by the same singer and recorded on a 
RE-CREATION was put on. 

A wave of suppressed emotion came over the 
audience, composed not only of a thousand 
Edison Dealers, but of representatives of the 
press, and even some men identified indirectly 
with “the talkers.”’ Would the New Edison 
stand the comparison in a convincing way in 
that great room—the largest ballroom in New 
York? Would its unquestioned supremacy 
show in its supreme moment of trial? It was 
that electric moment when the famous batter 
goes to the bat. Hardly had the first clear 
note come forth before an audible sigh went 
over that vast throng and the first bars had 
hardly been sung when a great roar of ap- 
plause shook the room. “The New Edison had 
batted a home run. “There was no comparison 
between the New Edison and the “talkers.” 

And .later at the banquet came the great 
climax to a great convention. When most of 
the guests were seated, a white-haired man 
quietly walked into the room and took his 
place at one of the tables. It was Thomas A. 
Edison. “The vast throng rose from their seats 
with one accord and the welcoming roar was 
deafening. There he was—the man who made 
the RE-CREATION of music a possibility. 
It was a great tribute to the greatest living 
American. 


“Music in the Air” 


An Army and Navy Phonograph and set of rec- 
ords, the gift of Thomas A. Edison, were presented 
to the crew of the British airship R-34 just before 
it sailed for England. Mrs. Edison took it to the 
grounds in company with a group of officials from 
the Laboratories. 

Mrs. Edison took also a personal letter of greet- 
ing from Mr. Edison to Commander Scott. 

“IT have been greatly interested in your exploit 
as it is the opening of a new epoch in human prog- 
ress,’ Mr. Edison wrote. “Were it not for some 
important experiments I have on hand, I would 
have given myself the pleasure of a call on you to 


extend in person my hearty congratulations on 
your great achievement.” 


The New York Sun, in commenting on the gift, | 


said: 


“The good taste of Mr. Edison in presenting as 
a gift a phonograph to the R-34 before it departed 
must be widely admired. It will be recalled that 
a member of the crew had complained of the dul- 
ness of the voyage. But now, thanks to Edison, 
the return trip will be lightened of its tedium by 
operatic selections whose high C’s almost soar to 
the clouds which the R-34 will be penetrating.” 
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“Eye Value” 


Mr. Maxwell’s Comedy Hit of the Convention 


“THE biggest hit of the convention was 

registered when “Eye Value,” Mr. Max- 
well’s play, was presented Thursday morning. 
This remarkable comedy was the fourth of 
the series of business plays that have been 
written by Mr. Maxwell and staged at the 
conventions of Edison dealers, the others being 
“Bought and Nearly Paid For,” “Guy Wise, 
Esq.,” and “The Dotted Line.” 

The idea of writing and presenting plays of 
this kind is original with Mr. Maxwell, and 
the dealers who were fortunate enough to have 
seen the plays that preceded it at other con- 
ventions were alert with anticipation when the 
time for the production of “Eye Value” 
arrived. 

With the same care for detail that char- 
acterizes all the products of the Edison Labo- 
ratories, “Eye Value” was presented by high- 
priced professional actors in a finished perform- 
ance that would rank with any high-class 
dramatic production anywhere in the world. 
The play also enjoys the unique distinction of 
being produced exactly as it was written 
without the change of a single line in the 
original manuscript. Regret was freely ex- 
pressed that so remarkable a production should 
live but for a day. The Laboratories, how- 
ever, have arranged to print a manuscript of 
the play with illustrations, and it will be 
distributed to the dealers. 

“Eye Value” is a real comedy in the broad- 
est sense, but more than that, it possesses a 
“Knockout” punch. Its bright lines were 


greeted with such roars of laughter that at 
times the actors could scarcely proceed with 
their dialogue. The “make-up” of the actors 
required no tag of identification to register 
with the audience who the “originals” were. 
They were remarkably true to life and all 
were greeted with peals of mirth at their first 
appearance. 

But in spite of the broadly humorous ap- 
peal of “Eye Value,” the lesson that it carries 
will remain in the minds of those who wit- 
nessed it long after the more humorous side 
may be forgotten. 

“Eye Value” is unique in driving home a 
lesson that seems to make the dramatic char- 
acterization “a comedy” entirely inadequate. 

The play would have been interesting to 
anyone whether especially interested in Edison 
products or not, but to those dealers who per- 
haps had held views of their own regarding the 
value of huge “packing box” types of phono- 
graph cabinets as opposed to the beautiful 
period cabinets of the Edison Laboratory, “Eye 
Value” completely disarmed them and left them 
without an adequate argument. 

In reference to the play, Mr. John Lee 
Mahin, who is an authority on advertising, 
said: 

“In the play ‘Eye Value,’ Mr. Maxwell 
revealed himself at his best. No man could 
have written such a clever play who did not 
appreciate both versatility and persistence. 

“Bernard Shaw, himself, could not have 
done any better.” 
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A Portion of the Twelve Hundred Dealers a 
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The Colgate Case 


By Delos Holden, General Counsel, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


U. S. Supreme Court holds that Manu- 
facturers need not sell to Price Cutters 


N important decision was handed down 

on June 2, 1919, by the United States 
Supreme Court in a case entitled “United 
States of America, Plaintiff, in Error, vs. Col- 
gate & Company, Defendant, in Error,” the 
opinion having been written by Justice McRey- 
nolds, who was formerly Attorney General of 
the United States. 

The defendant in the case is a well known 
manufacturer of soaps and toilet preparations. 
Its principal place of business is in Jersey City. 
This company, as you all know, has been en- 
gaged in this business for a very long period of 
time, upward of fifty years. It has been their 
practice in all recent years to fix the prices at 
which their soaps and preparations are to be 
sold at retail so that the prices to be charged 
would be uniform throughout the United 
States, and like other manufacturers who have 
adopted a plan of this character, believe that 
the success of their business is largely due to 
a system which assures to the purchaser goods 
of a definite and superior quality at a uniform 
price. 

The United States Department of Justice 
objected to the Colgate policy and maintained 
that the naming of the retail prices, the urging 
upon its jobbers and dealers the maintenance 
of such prices and the refusal to sell additional 
supplies of merchandise to jobbers and dealers 
who disregarded the requests and warnings of 
Colgate & Company to resell only at the fixed 
prices, constituted a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law and rendered Colgate & Com- 
pany liable to a criminal prosecution. Ac- 
cordingly, such proceedings were taken by the 
Department of Justice as resulted in an in- 
dictment being found by the Federal Grand 
Jury in the Eastern District of Virginia, this 
being the forum selected by the Government 
for the trying out of this question. 

The indictment seems to have been drawn 
upon the theory that the defendant had en- 
tered into a combination with certain of its 
wholesale and retail dealers in the Eastern 
District of Virginia and throughout the United 
States to procure adherence on the part of said 
wholesale and retail dealers in reselling the 
products, which had been sold to them, at 
resale prices fixed by the defendant, and to 
prevent such dealers from selling at lower 
prices such products, sold to them as aforesaid, 


thus suppressing competition amongst such 
wholesale dealers and amongst such retail 
dealers, and that prices were thereby main- 
tained and enhanced to the consuming public 
in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
Among the specified acts alleged in the indict- 
ment are the following: 

“Distribution among dealers of letters, 
telegrams, circulars and lists showing uni- 
form prices to be charged; urging them to 
adhere to such prices and notices, stating 
that no sales would be made to those who 
did not; requests, often complied with, for 
information concerning dealers who had de- 
parted from specified prices; investigation 
and discovery of those not adhering thereto 
and placing their_ names upon “suspended 
lists”; requests to offending dealers for as- 
surances and promises of future adherence 
to prices, which were often given; uniform 
refusals to sell to any who failed to give the 
same; sales to those who did; similar assur- 
ances and promises required of, and given 
by, other dealers followed by sales to them ; 
unrestricted sales to dealers with established 
accounts who had observed specified prices, 
etc 
The Colgate Company being firmly of the 

belief that they had done nothing which in any 
way contravened the laws of the United 
States, filed a demurrer to the indictment, 
which simply means that admitting for the 
sake of argument that they had done the 
things which they were charged with doing, no 
crime had been committed. This demurrer then 
came up for argument before Judge Waddill 
of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. Judge Waddill, 
on October 29, 1918, handed down a decision 
in which he found that the defendant’s post- 
tion was well taken and he therefore sustained 
the demurrer and quashed the indictment. 

An appeal on behalf of the Government was 
thereupon taken to the United States Supreme 
Court, and the case having been advanced for 
hearing, was argued early in March, ex- J us- 
tice Hughes appearing on behalf of Colgate & 
Company. The Supreme Court have now de- 
cided that the decision of Judge Waddill is 
correct and have confirmed his judgment, 
which, of course, means that the methods em- 
ployed by Colgate & Company as set forth in 
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the indictment as interpreted by the District 
Court, are proper methods for the carrying on 
of business, and that no prosecution can result 
from any of these acts. The Court said: 


‘The purpose of the Sherman Act is to 
prohibit monopolies, contracts and combina- 
tions which probably would unduly inter- 
fere with the free exercise of their rights by 
those engaged, or who wish to engage, in 
trade and commerce—in a word to pre- 
serve the right of freedom to trade. In the 
absence of any purpose to create or main- 
tain a monopoly, the Act does not restrict 
the long recognized right of trader or manu- 
facturer engaged in an entirely private busi- 
ness, freely to exercise his own independent 
discretion as to parties with whom he will 
deal. And, of course, he may announce in 
advance the circumstances under which he 
will refuse to sell.” 


It is not entirely clear from the opinion ex- 
actly what limitations are imposed by law 
upon a manufacturer or upon a jobber or a 
retail dealer, but it may be safely said that one 
thing which must be avoided is the entering 
into a system of contracts between a manu- 
facturer and his wholesale or retail dealers 
and probably also between a wholesale dealer 
and his retail dealers, in which the purchasers 
bind themselves not to resell goods which they 
purchase from the other contracting party ex- 
cept at certain definite prices, that is, the pur- 
chasers must not part with the right to dispose 
of their goods at such prices as they may see 
fit. 

On the other hand, the seller of articles of 


merchandise in which he does not have a 
monopoly and is not endeavoring to create a 
monopoly, may freely exercise his own inde- 
pendent discretion as to parties with whom he 
will deal, that is to say, he may choose his own 
customers ; he may sell to one person and refuse 
to sell to another person without giving any 
reason as to why he refuses to deal with the 
person referred to; he also may announce in 
advance the circumstances under which he will 
refuse to sell. ‘This means that he may an- 
nounce in advance that he is selling a cake of 


soap which he thinks ought to retail at 25 cents, 


and that he will not continue to sell any of 
this soap to any dealer who makes a practice 
of reselling the soap at less than 25 cents per 
cake. ‘The dealer can purchase the soap know- 
ing the policy of the seller, and since he has 
not parted with his right to sell at his own 
price, he may decide to sell the soap for 23 
cents. Upon endeavoring to obtain a further 
supply from the manufacturer he may be met 
with the statement that the manufacturer does 
not care to sell to him any more soap and he 
may, therefore, not be able to purchase it. 
In such case he has no cause of action against 
the manufacturer since the latter has done 
nothing except that which the law gives him a 
perfect right to do, as set forth in this decision. 

I might add that under this decision a 
dealer clearly has. the right to refuse to sell 
Edison RE-CREATIONS to persons who do 
not own Edison instruments but who desire to 
use the RE-CREATIONS on talking ma- 
chines or instruments not of our make, and the 
dealer may also announce that such is his policy 
or practice. 


ees 


iL avi Randolph Churchill’s Endorsement 
of Edison Cabinets 


What an extraordinary man Mr. Edison is. 


point where its realism is astounding. 


8 Westbourne Street, 
Hyde Park, May 23rd, 19109. 


He perfects his Phonograph to a 


Then he determines to make each Edison 


Phonograph—eyen the least costly—an attractive piece of furniture. Instead of the 
usual dentist-like looking cabinet, his designers have succeeded in putting the character 
and feeling of the best periods into his Phonograph cases. ‘These graceful and artistic 
productions will be hailed with delight by all who can afford them and will cause 
Mr. Edison’s new Phonograph to be desired in many houses where less worthy 
machines have not been welcomed heretofore. 


(Signed) JENNIE RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
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Oe one 

will ever forget 
the magnificent banquet 
which concluded the 
Edison Dealers’ Con- 
vention at the Hotel 
Commodore. In that 


present 


huge ball-room, prob-_ 


ably the largest of its 
kind in the world, and 
one of the most beauti- 
ful, ablaze with lights, 
pervaded everywhere 
with good cheer and 
enthusiasm, the assem- 
bled dealers and their 
wives made an epoch 
in the history of great 


The Great Banquet 


Anna Case 


dinner, and the “dinner 
show” began. First a 
big brown bear come in 
and, carefully picking 
his way down through 
the crowded tables, 
went up and_ shook 
hands with Mr. Edi- 
son. ‘This huge animal 
then gave a remarkable 
demonstration, of ani- 
mal training and did 
many astonishing tricks. 
A succession of high- 
class vaudeville acts 
followed 


ing array. 


in bewilder- 
A troupe of 
Arabian acrobats from 


banquets. 


It was one of those perfect things 


that characterize all the products of the Edi- 


son Laboratories. 


Marie Rappold 


Claire Lillian Peteler 


Marie Morrisey 


When these 1,200 
Edisonites sat down, it 
was not only the greatest 
dinner ever given any- 
where in the world in 
the interest of music, but 
it was one of the largest 
dinners ever given any- 
where for any purpose. 
The New Yorker who 
is used to big things sat 
up and took notice. As 
soon as the guests were 
seated, Mr. Edison ar- 
That was the 
signal for a cheer that 
broke 
Everyone jumped to his 
feet in an instant and the 


rived. 


another . record. 


great roar of welcome 
that greeted America’s 
greatest man could have 
been heard far above the 
roar of the great city 
outside. 

‘Then an army of wait- 
ers began to serve the 


the New York Hippodrome performed marvel- 


ous exploits in acrobatics, and finally one of 
them held the whole company, a dozen or 


more on his shoulders. 
Invav Japaneses acts a 
little lady showed how 


easy it is to handle a 


_ big man by knowing a 


few “jiu jitsu’ . tricks. 

‘Then there were fenc- 
ers, fancy dancers and 
jugglers, each of which 
was the best of its kind 
in the vaudeville field. 
No expense had been 
spared to give the HKdison 
the best that 
there was. 

After the regular 
vaudeville program was 
concluded, the Edison 
Artists appeared. Col- 
lins and Harlan, our old 
favorites, received a tre- 
mendous roar of wel- 
come, and ‘‘Friscoe,” the 
world’s champion xylo- 
phonist, made a tremen- 
dous hit. He fairly 
raised the roof. When 


dealers 


George Wilton Ballard 


Amy Ellerman | 


Leola Lucey 
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finally he played one of 
Mr. Edison’s favorites, 
“Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” the cheers 
were deafening, and he 
was forced to play this 
selection again and 
again. 

“Friscoe’’ This incomparable 
program of artists was 


could choose. They were 
all wonderful. 

Mr. Maxwell intro- 
duced Leola Lucey with 
the remark that when a 
company is willing to 
spend fifty thousand dol- 
lars on a girl she must 
be some girl—and she 
surely was. 


op 


Albert Lindquest 


The big climax to a big day came when 
RE-CREATIONS right at your finger tips. Anna Case, loved by every Edison owner and 


just like having a whole library of Edison 


There were sco1es of world- 
famous singers and_ instru- 
mentalists present, but if they 
had all performed, daylight 
would have been peeping 
through the windows long be- 
fore the end of the list could 
have been reached. | 

It was the great experience 
of a lifetime to see in the 
living flesh these wonderful 
singers whose voices Mr. Edi- 
womenas  RE-CREATED. 
And the thought that was up- 
permost in the mind of every- 
one was that these voices were 
ours for all time. 

Marie Morrisey appeared, 
and Glen Ellison and Karl 
Jorn and Gladys Rice and 
Vernon Dalhart and the Flem- 
ing Trio and the Criterion 
Quartet and Albert Lindquest 
and Al Bernard. Which was 


dealer, came on the stage. She 
received a wonderful welcome. 
And when she began to sing, 
that enthusiastic audience 
quieted down and sat spell- 
bound as she hypnotized them 
with her wonderful voice. She 
sang many old favorites, in- 
cluding “Annie Laurie,’ ‘“The 
Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic? and “Will o’ the Wisp.” 
It. was an evening that 
will remain a bright spot in 
the memory of every one pres- 
ent. It was a revelation even 
for blasé New York, where 
they are used to big things, 
but they did not expect any- 
thing quite as big as this. 
This occasion achieved that 
high standard that is a part of 
everything the Edison Labora- 
tories is associated with. The 
great banquet of the Edison 


the best? So fervent was the 
applause for each that no one 


The Fleming Trio 


be forgotten. 


Important Notice to Edison Dealers 


O doubt you are aware that we are 
now supplying and shall continue to 
supply to all Edison dealers a reading no- 
tice describing each new list of RE-CRE- 
ATIONS as it is released to the public. 
These reading notices are intended for use 
in your local newspapers, and you should 
have no trouble getting the editors to pub- 
lish them in the news columns of. their 
papers. 
In addition to these notices, we are going 


to furnish to all newspapers that publish 
a phonograph page or department items 
touching on all phases of phonograph news. 
These items will be sent from the Edison 
Laboratories direct to the newspapers. 

If there are any newspapers in your 
vicinity that run phonograph departments, 
please send the names of these papers to 
the editor of DiaMonp Pornts so that they 
may be placed on our mailing list to receive 
the special notices sent direct from Orange. 


Convention of 1919 will never 
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Catalog Numbers and Supplements 
F. C. Putlin 


N EARLY all of our predictions and prom- 

ises about RE-CREATION production 
have come true, or are now coming true and 
there does not seem to be the slightest doubt 
that those which have failed to come true, so 
far, are not a great distance away. 

One of the very best things I have ever seen 
written was a sentence in one of Mr. Leonard’s 
letters to a dealer about a year ago. He said 
that the unpleasant conditions that the Edison 
jobbers, dealers and laboratories had experl- 
enced would soon become a memory that all of 
us would want to forget. With conditions 
breaking right for all of us as they are now 
there is no reason why those unpleasant things 
should stick in our memories for a minute. So, 
let’s forget them! 

About catalog numbers, we realize the im- 
portance of keeping dealers well supplied with 
old catalog numbers. As a matter of fact, we 
have always had a definite plan to divide up 
our production on a 50-50 basis—that is, 50% 
new numbers and 50% old numbers. While 
local conditions have not enabled the labora- 
tories to work as close to that plan as we 
would all like, there have certainly been won- 
derful things accomplished in getting much of 
the old catalog re-manufactured. 

There are two important factors for all of 
us to bear constantly in mind. First, the phys- 
ical impossibility of re-manufacturing the en- 
tire catalog at once. Second, the fact that we 
are trying to serve all dealers—not a few here 
and there. The first point is too obvious to 
require elaboration. The second involves the 
well known saying that “one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” In other words, cer- 
tain numbers sell much more readily in some 
localities than in others. A jobber told me 
some time ago that one of his dealers had re- 
marked that he—the dealer—could not do 
business without “I’ll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen.”’ Doubtless there was some exag- 
geration in that remark, but that particular 
dealer had formed an attachment for ‘“Kath- 
leen.”’ 

We are working hard to supply every dealer 
with just what he wants to do business with. 
As an indication of truth of this, in the past 
few months we have started production and 
distribution of such titles as: 


Birds and the Brook. 

Mocking Bird, Fantasia—Xylophone. 
Glory of the Yankee Navy March. 
Jolly Fellow’s Waltz. 


O Promise Me—by Fluegelhorn. 
Nina— Cello. 
Boston Commandery March. 


Rosary—Cornet. 
Dixie Medley—Banjo. 


Panama Exposition Overture—Accor- 


dion. 


In addition, there have been all of the Uncle 
Josh numbers by Cal Stewart and some of the 
more popular Hawaiian numbers. 

In the higher priced numbers there have 
been: 


Darling Nellie Gray. 

Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. 

Moszkowski’s Serenade. 

Perfect Day. 

One Sweetly Solemn Thought. 

William Tell Overture. 

I’ll Take You Home Again, Kathleen. 

Intermezzo and Barcarolle by American 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Now about supplements. Time will not per- 
mit of going into that question very far. “The 
June number of D1AMOoND PoInTs carried an 
article explaining just why it is difficult at 
times to get all numbers on a supplement into 
circulation at the same time. I would cer- 
tainly suggest that you read this article. What- 
ever factors have had a tendency to delay the 
production of all numbers on a supplement are 
slowly but surely being eliminated and under 
the splendid administration of Mr. 
and Mr. Gall, there is being built a wonder- 
fully co-ordinated machine consisting of organi- 
zation and equipment capable of getting out 
the supplements in good time, and what is of 
as great importance, complete as to numbers. 


Clark © 


After examining the history of previous — 


supplements, it has been decided that the thing — 


to do until the machine just mentioned gets 
geared up to high speed is to shorten the new 
lists—starting with the September Supplement. 


There seems little reason to doubt that dealers — 


will generally approve of this action. 

It would be impossible to outline all plans 
made for future RE-CREATION business. 
It is sufficient to say that systematic treatment 
has been given the weak spots in our produc- 
tion-chain, and the prospects for plenty of RE- 
CREATIONS of excellent quality are good. 
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Along Broadway and Other F actory Printed Matter 


E. F. Carroll, Waco, Texas 


INCE we un 

hesitatingly ac- 
cept the advice and 
direction of the 
doctor or lawyer 
specialist, why do 
so many of us hesi- 
tate to accept the 
advice of the Edi- 
son Specialists. This 
is particularly the 
easevln usin ys 
Along Broadway 
and other printed 
matter gotten out 
by the advertising department. 

There is not a dealer within the sound of 
my voice who could take the office of adver- 
tising manager, and if all the printed matter 
extant were destroyed, originate copy to take 
its place one-hundredth part as good. My 
company tried it, experimenting for six months, 
and today after over two years’ experience in 
using the printed matter furnished by the 
Factory, I am delighted with the results ob- 
tained and perfectly willing to admit they 
have me beaten in a thousand different ways. 

The first piece of printed matter sent us, 
and to my mind the Biggest, was the Sales 
Manual. Every member of our Edison Force 
knows it forward and backward. It is the 
New Testament of our Edison religion. It is 
not a piece of bunk, gotten out as a literary 
brain storm, but it is based on hard, successful 
selling facts, developed through experience, 
and is in no wise theoretical. Following it 
religiously has been one of the big factors in 
Our success. 

Now I come to my real baby, the favorite 
child, a little sweetheart that delights me 
twelve months in the year, the finest, niftiest, 
highest class advertising in the entire field, 
ALONG BROADWAY. 

Oh, boy! the man that originated it, and 
the man or men that write for and edit it, are 
entitled to a daily vote of thanks from every 
dealer in the United States. And the cost. It 
is like buying gold dollars for ten cents. If we 
had to lose all the advertising, leave me Along 
Broadway. It is the foundation for all our 
sales. Without it we would be lost. 

It is what advertising specialists in every 
line are always looking for and seldom find. 

It advertises, and it is not an advertisement. 


It gets over for 
just what it is, a 
Musical Magazine, 
just as the Tone 
Test gets over as 
a high class con- 
cert. 

If we did not 
have any other 
means of publicity, 
we could skin “the 
Talkers’? alive 
with Along Broad- 
way and the ‘Tone 
Tests. We started 
in January of 1917 with 50 copies. “These 
were mailed to a selected list. They were fo!- 
lowed up with personal calls. “What the 
Critics Say” and a series of personal letters. 
Instruments were placed in the homes when- 
ever possible. Of the original 50 subscribers, 
thirty are now Edison owners, and the twenty 
remaining are active prospects and will be sold 
before the year is out. 

We have sold more instruments through 
Along Broadway than any other single source, 
not excepting the Tone Tests. 

Through reading it owners particularly de- 
velop a personal interest in the artists who 
develop in their minds as real human beings, 
with real personalities. 

Along Broadway has done as much to 
eliminate the “No Artist” talk as all the 
dealers in the United States combined. You 
tell your prospects the real condition, and as a 
rule it is treated as “Sale Talk,” but when 
the facts are read month after month, they are 
accepted as such, and woe betide the Talker 
Dealer who tells them ‘Edison has no artists.” 

Sometimes we are a few days late in mailing 
Along Broadway, and invariably we have a 
half dozen phone calls asking for it. 

We now have 750 subscribers and in a few 
months more it will be a thousand. 

If every dealer in the United States had a 
full realization of what Along Broadway 
would do for him, it would soon have a circu- 
lation of over a million a month. 

The only kick we ever had was from a 
woman who could not possibly afford to buy 
an Edison, who had a Talker given her. She 
asked us to discontinue the magazine, because 
it made her so horribly dissatisfied with her 
machine. 
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The “Knockout” Turn-Table Test 


By E. C. BOYKIN, New York 


A Brief Description of the “Turn-Table” 


which was Demonstrated at the Convention 


WISH to put before you an Edison sales 

idea which, I believe, is destined to be as 
revolutionary in its effect as the ‘“Tone Test.” 
It is an idea that is going to put a lot of 
money in your pockets. 

There are many dealers here today who 
have sold schools, or clubs, or lodges, after 
the New Edison had proved its superiority in 
actual comparison with “talking machines.” 

How can competitive comparisons be staged 
in your own store under conditions that will 
convince the public that such comparisons are 
absolutely fair ? | 

Last year the New York Edison Shop placed 
its advertising with a new advertising agency 
which assigned a young woman to make a 
survey of the Edison Shop’s retail sales prob- 
lems with the idea of suggesting ways and 
means for presenting the New Edison to the 
New York public. Among her recommenda- 
tions was the idea of giving in the Edison 
Shop a comparison between the New Edison 
and the “talking machines.” 

Mr. Maxwell was not at first at all in 
sympathy with the idea. He said “Unless 
competitors are obliging enough to station 
men at our shop to play their respective ma- 
chines the public will have no confidence in 
the tests.” But the young lady replied: “We 
can inspire con- 
fidence if we ad- 
vertise the com- 
parisons in the 
proper way. The 
public will realize 
that the tests are 
honestly conducted 
or we wouldn't 
dare to advertise 
them.” Finally 
Mr. Maxwell con- 
sented to the expe- 
riment on the fol- 
lowing conditions. 

Kirstae duhene 
must be a turntable 
so that each instru- 
ment could be 
played from exact- 
ly the same _ posi- 


tion, and this must be emphasized in order 
that the publicity would not specially benefit 
the dealer who “handles all makes”; and for 
the further reason that a comparison of this 
character has a novelty, interest and scientific 
value which no other kind of phonograph com- 
parison could possess. 


Second. The advertising must state that 
those who desired to hear the demonstration 
would have to ask to hear it. “The salesmen 
should be instructed that they must not offer 
the demonstration to any person who did not 
ask for it, unless such person was about to 
leave the store ‘“‘to look around” or “hear 
some other make.” 


Third. The advertising must further state 
that the various talking machines were kept in 
perfect order and invite their respective manu- 
facturers to inspect them at will. Mr. Max- 
well laid special stress upon the fact that all 
of the machines must be kept in perfect order. 


Fourth. The advertising must be exceed- 
ingly moderate in tone and neither state nor 
broadly intimate the probable result of the 
comparison. 


The turntable was installed about February 
10th, 1919, and from the day of its installa- 
tion hes proved an 
unqualified success. 

The turntable 
proves three 
things: First, that 
the New Edison, 
using Edison rec- 
ords, is superior to 
any and all “talk- 
ing machines.” Sec- 
ondly, that the 
New Edison can 
be made to play 
“talking machine” 
records as_ satis- 
factorily as, or 
even better than 
the talking ma- 
chines themselves. 
Thirdly, that Edi- 


son records can not 
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be properly played on “talking machines” in 
spite of much advertising to the contrary. 
Once you have proved these three things to 
the satisfaction of your prospect, there is little 
left for you to do except to take his money. 
The beauty of this test is that it makes it 
unnecessary for a prospect to wander from 
store to store in search of the best phonograph, 
trying to remember how each one sounded. 
This test need not be staged for every pros- 
pect, but it is an invaluable ally in cases where 
the customer is unable to make up his mind. 

I tell you, gentlemen, this test is a knock- 
out. I have seen hundreds of “talking ma- 
chine” owners come into our store simply for 
the purpose of hearing the turntable test and 
leave the store in open admiration of the Edi- 
son phonograph, saying: “There isn’t any 
doubt about what you say. I wish I had 
a New Edison and I am going to get one 
some day.” I have seen people come into 
our store absolutely dead set against buying 
a New Edison. ° I have seen those same 
people converted inside of fifteen minutes, 
and leave our store as prejudiced in favor of 
the New Edison as they were in favor of 
the “talking machine” when they came in. 
These are facts. 


The most remarkable results achieved by 
the turntable test, as far as I know, have been 
accomplished by the Edison Shop in Newark. 
I have a letter from Mr. Huntington, the 
Manager: 


“Dear Sir: 


We submit herewith result of the Suprem- 
acy Test from November 20th, 1918, ,to June 
11th, 1919, inclusive: 


No. 1—Individuals demonstrated to, 417. 


No. 2—Individuals asking for demonstra- 
tion, 96. 


No. 3—Sales made to persons asking for 
demonstration, 72. 


No. 4—Sales made to persons hearing dem- 
onstration, but who did not ask for same, 60. 


No. 5—Heard demonstration; “will buy 
later,” 46. 


No. 6—Did buy later, 31. 
No. 7—Total who bought, 178. 


An Unqualified Endorsement From the 
New York Evening Post 


N its issue of June 27th, speaking of the 

Edison Period Cabinets exhibited at the 
Convention, the New York Evening Post 
said: 

“These wonderful instruments are the re- 
sult of the inventor’s determination ‘to de- 
velop an instrument which will be so perfect 
that its reproduction cannot be detected from 
the original music.’ Jt has succeeded. It is 
said that when audiences close their eyes and 
listen to a song, they cannot tell when the 
artist himself is singing and when the instru- 
ment is carrying the air. Yet, not content 
with the mechanical perfection of this ‘phono- 
graph with a soul,’ the makers have decided 
to make the exterior as beautiful from a furni- 
ture standpoint as the machine is a triumph 
from the scientific standpoint. 

“And so each of these phonographs is en- 
cased in a lovely period cabinet. It is almost 
laughable to think of the awkward box-like 
affairs of other days, when one could not find 


a corner inconspicuous enough to tuck the 
phonograph away in! Now old masters have 
been consulted, and the versatility and ability 
of ‘Thomas Chippendale, the artistry of 
Thomas Sheraton, the delicacy of George 
Heppelwhite with carving, and the delightful 
characteristics of the Jacobean, the William 
and Mary, and the Louis Quatorze periods 
have all reappeared in these cabinets for every 
home. ‘The aim being to bring music into the 
home, was it not natural to bring with it a 
piece of furniture for the home? 

“There was a handsome French Gothic 
cabinet of oak whose exquisite carving stood 
out against a background of rose. ‘This is the 
kind of piece that in itself will make 
a corner of rare beauty, so that the eye as 
well as the ear will be fed. At an exhibi- 
tion these pieces attracted people from all 
over the country. “There are so many beauti- 
ful pieces that there must be one that will 
fit in each home.” 
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The Story of the Travelers’ Convention 


HE Second Edison Travelers’ Conven- 

tion was held at the Hotel Commodore 
on June 24th, 1919. The results of this con- 
vention were of the utmost value to everyone 
present. “The entire subject of salesmanship 
as applied to Edison instruments was dlis- 
cussed. As Mr. Maxwell is an authority on 
this subject his advice and suggestions regard- 
ing solutions to selling problems were eagerly 
sought after by the travelers. 

A number of very interesting papers were 
read which with the informal discussions 
brought out in the open forum made everyone 
feel that he had received 
a new point of view 
which more than repaid 
him for the trip. 

After a word of wel- 
come by Mr. Leonard, 


Mr. Maxwell opened 
the convention. He 
gave a brief outline 


of certain important an- 
nouncements which were 
later discussed at length 
in his address to the Dealers’ Convention. 

Mr. Blackman read a paper on the Labor- 
atory Models after which there was a general 
trading of experiences, in which the concensus 
of opinion was that the laboratory model was 
“the one best bet.” 

Under “Canvassing” Mr. Hammond com- 
pared the Edison organization to a fraternity. 
His remarks were enthusiastically received and 
several succeeding speakers addressed each 
other as “brothers.” 

The topic of “Dealer’s Quotas’’ brought out 
many interesting points. Mr. O. P. Curry, 
of Texas, made the observation that ‘a dealer 
may be worn to a frazzle by hard work and 
a shortage of merchandise and if he can be 
made to realize the possible volume of busi- 
ness available to him, he will sharpen his wits 
and quicken his steps just as a tired horse 
breaks into a trot when he is on his way to 
a feed trough and rest. Mr. Curry stated 
that the territory of the Texas-Oklahoma 
Phonograph Co. covered nearly a_ million 
square miles and that in three years he ex- 
pected their quota to be four million dollars. 

Mr. C. H. DeForest, of New Haven, read 
an interesting paper in which he also approved 
of having a definite goal for dealers and said 
that the quota accomplished this. 

Mr. L. Taylor, of Utah, expressed the 
opinion that salesmen should sell what they 
have, in view of the present shortage of in- 
struments; also that salesmen should impress 
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upon dealers the fact that their profit is greater 
when they sell a larger model. He declared 
that the sale of a larger model requires very 
little additional effort. 

Mr. G. U. Silzer, of Iowa, suggested that 
the factory advertise the Chippendale model 
exclusively. He believed that the repetition 
would promote the sale of the Official Labora- 
tory Model. Mr. Silzer recited the experi- 
ence of one dealer who sold fifty-six Official 
Laboratory Models. 

Another traveler expressed the opinion that 
it was advisable to emphasize music instead of 
a cabinet in selling New Edisons. 

In this connection Mr. Maxwell stated 
the Company’s policy was to illustrate the 
Chippendale or William and Mary in all 
magazine advertising that deals with the 
realism and the New Edison, and to show 
other models only in the occasional magazine 
advertisements that feature’the superior furni- 
ture values afforded by the Edison line. 

In response to a question about the shortage 
of the C-450 model, Mr. Maxwell stated that 
this cabinet presents a 
big manufacturing prob- 
lem; as the artists who 
do the hand decorating 
prefer. residence in 
Greenwich Village to 
Orange, which has re- 
sulted in a scarcity of HT 
competent artists. He ne | em 
added, however, that the E. F. HAMMOND 
Art Department is now New Orle:ns 
located in New York and that an improve- 
ment in conditions may be expected soon. 

Under the topic of ‘““New Dealers” Mr. G. 
F. Moxey, of Michigan, suggested that all new 
dealers be required to provide themselves with 
necessary facilities to canvass and suggested 
that travelers should not recommend any new 
dealer who is not willing so to equip himself. 

Under the head of travelers’ reports, the 
inquiry was made whether travelers should 
guess at the quantity of records that the deal- 
ers have in stock or whether an actual count 
should be taken. Mr. Maxwell replied that 
the dealer's count should be accepted for 
statistical purposes, but if time permitted it 
was well for the traveler to make a count 
himself as “shorts” might be discovered of 
which the dealer was in ignorance. 

Mr. Herman suggested that travelers be 
provided with blank order sheets to facilitate 
the taking of dealers’ record stocks. 

Mr. Buchanan, of Illinois, suggested that 


dealers be furnished with a loose-leaf book. 
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in which new lists of available records can be 
placed, these to furnish a continuous inventory. 
Mr. Maxwell said that the suggestion would 
be taken under consideration. 
Mr. Maxwell also said in 
reply to an inquiry that a copy 
of the book “Standards of Prac- 
tice’ should be sent to each dealer 
who is reported by a traveler to 
be without a copy of this book. 
Mr. Shoals, of Wisconsin, 
made the observation that the 
travelers invite the dealers to 
assist them in filing in reports. 
He stated that his own experience 
along these lines proved the value 
of this method as it also helped 
to improve the dealers’ methods 
and understanding of the busi- 


ness. 


Under the subject of “Tone 
‘Tests,’ Mr. M. R. Kreusch sug- 
gested that tone tests be given in 
local picture theatres as a separate 
show, and that in such instances 
the dealer should purchase tickets 
of admission and send them to his prospects. 
There was considerable difference of opinion, 
however, as to the merits of this plan and 
there ensued a general discussion of the best 

way to stage a tone test. 
Mr. Maxwell explained 
that the tone test should 
not be considered pri- 
marily a form of enter- 
tainment, but entertain- 
ment only to the point 
where no loss of proper 
advertising effect is in- 


curred. He _ requested 

that all those present 

who had ideas which 

Sy would improve the pres- 

SS : ent method of conduct- 
E. F. Carroll ing tone tests forward 


such ideas to the labora- 
tories at Orange, where they would be given 
consideration if they were received promptly 
and before definite plans, which the labora- 
tories were now working on, had been com- 
pleted. 

Under the head of inspection service, Mr. 
Nichol, of Pittsburgh, expressed the fear that 
New Edison owners might become suspicious 
of the efficiency of the New Edison mechanism 
if inspection service calls were made too fre- 
quently, but the concensus of opinion was 
that there would not be any serious danger 
of this. 

Mr. Silzer suggested that dealers should not 


Pete Hawley 


make a practice of giving New Edison owners 
the necessary mechanical instructions at the 
time of purchase, but about two weeks after- 
ward. This would give the 
owner opportunity to become en- 
thusiastic over the musical quali- 
ties of the instrument before en- 
tering upon its mechanical details. 

The use of the present trade- 
mark printed on all Edison lit- 
erature “A Product of the Edison 
Laboratories,’ was highly com- 
mended by everyone. 

Mr. Oelman, of Ohio, asked 
why the factory had been unable 
to supply the trade with another 
edition of the de luxe booklet 
of Artists and Composers. Mr. 
Arthur J. Palmer, the Advertis- 
tising Manager, replied that the 
delay had been due to a shortage 
of the proper quality of paper, 
but that a supply of this paper 
was now in the hands of the 
printer and the next edition of 
these booklets would appear in 
two or three weeks. 

Mr. Maxwell asked that each one present 
report to the factory from time to time the 
papers in their respective sections of the coun- 
try which carry phono- 
graph news as a depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Kipp, of Indiana, 
suggested that the travel- 
ers and dealers’ conven- 
tions take place each year 
in a different section of 
the country. [here was 
a general discussion and 
considerable doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether any 
city but New York could 
take care of an Edison 
Dealers’ Convention. It 
was stated, however, that 
the matter would be ser- 
iously considered and that possibly the next 
travelers’ and dealers’ convention will be held 
at Chicago. A discussion then followed regard- 
ing the date of the travelers’ convention, and 
on a vote of those present a majority favore¢ 
the present plan. 

The Travelers’ Convention offered a libera 
education in salesmanship that will serve as at 
inspiration to every man present. 

It was with real regret that the time came 
to adjourn. In the evening the travelers at- 
tended the play “Tumble In” at the Selwyn 
‘Theatre. 


Dan. Thomas 
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The Dealers From Canada 


The Long-Distance Champions 
(ane A. FLETCHER traveled sev- 


eral thousand miles to and from his home 
to attend the Convention. Mr. Fletcher has 
never missed one of these annual conventions, 
and says that as long as he is living he never 
expects to. For seventeen years he has been 
an enthusiastic promotor of Edison Phono- 
graphs. He operates two stores on Vancouver 
Island (British Columbia), and by the use 
of three automobiles and five salesmen thor- 
oughly covers his territory, 10,000 square 
miles in area. In this picture with him is 
G. L. Bell, of the Kent Company, the Edison 


jobber at Vancouver. 


C UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD ; 
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The Romance of the 
Convention 


WO important events recently occupied 

the minds of Edmund Jackson Hayes, 
manager of the Edison department of the 
Palace Furniture Company, of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and Miss Kathryn Elizabeth De- 
vine, secretary of the same firm. 

One was their attendance at the annual 
Edison Dealers’ Convention and the other 
—at least equally as important—was just how 
they were going to be married without their 
friends knowing all about it in advance. 

Mr. Hayes laughingly said that he objected 
to being married in their own home town for 
the reason that all newly married couples are 
given a very disagreeable ride on a pair of 
mules through the principal streets of Clarks- 
burg. “That seems to have become an hon- 
ored and not to be neglected custom down that 
way in West Virginia. | 

Mr. Hayes comes from an old and ancient 
line of Irish kings noted for the manner 
in which they could circumvent all diff- 
culties. Mr. Hayes told his friends that they 
were hurrying to catch a train to New York, 
while at the same time they hurried to a 
little church around the corner, had the cere- 
mony performed and five minutes later were 
on the train bound for ‘the Edison Dealers’ 
Convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hayes were born and raised 
in West Virginia. ‘The ancestors of Mrs. 
Hayes were settlers in the early days in 
America, and during the last 120 years the 
family has lived at the old home in Clarks- 
burg. Mr. Hayes has had a brilliant record 
as Manager of Edison Sales in his territory. 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hayes 


The Albany Group 


ELOW are Pete Hawley and his family 

from the Albany zone. If you could have 
seen Pete look after them at the Convention, 
you would have been reminded of a hen with 
her flock of chickens. He even took the 
Editor of “DIAMOND POINTS” and the 
Advertising Manager of the Edison Labora- 
tories under his wing as guests at a very de- 
lightful luncheon on which occasion this pic- 
ture was taken. 


The Albany Group 
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How to Get Your Share of That Half Million Dollars 
V. E. B. Fuller 


HE half million dollars that I am to tell 

you about should be a very interesting 
half million to every one of you because it is 
a brand-new half million. By that I mean 
that the Company will spend it in new ways 
without reducing the amount it will spend 
otherwise and most of it will be devoted to 
buying space for you, over your own names, in 
your local newspapers. 

There are four separate plans for distribut- 
ing this money. Every dealer should be able 
to participate under one, two, three or even 
four of them. 


Before describing these plans I must warn 
you not to attempt to put any of them in prac- 
tice merely from hearing my description. Each 
of them is covered by definite written agree- 
ments and printed instructions. You should 
not assume that they are applicable to you until 
you have documentary word from us to that 
effect. 

To avoid confusion, I will take up these 
plans one after another. 


FIRST: ‘Tone Test Follow-Up Advertis- 
ing. 

This refers to advertising run in local news- 
papers, over the dealer’s own name after a 
tone-test recital is given. 


Briefly, if a dealer has run his recital “ac- 
cording to Hoyle” and has sent out three fol- 
low-up letters approved by us and is actively 
canvassing the people who attended the re- 
cital, we—the Company—will pay for what- 
ever follow-up newspaper advertising he runs, 
embodying our copy, up to the amount paid 
by him for the services of the artist or artists. 

In other words, if a dealer spends as much 
or more for follow-up newspaper advertising 
as the artists cost him—and he certainly should 


—the artists cost him NOTHING! 


Tone Tests this year should be better than 
ever. [he Federal Advertising Agency has 
prepared the newspaper copy and has laid out 
the instructions and everything pertaining to 
the Tone Test in apple pie order. Specimens 
of this printed matter and the newspaper ad- 
vertising copy were shown at the convention. 


Increased record production will permit ex- 
cellent service on the records used by artists 
in Tone Tests. Just how many of each num- 
ber should be stocked in is an oven question 
and depends on how many New Edisons there 
are in your territory; also on the relative popu- 
larity of the selection. 


SECOND: ‘Turn-Table Comparisons. 


You have heard all about the wonderful 
eficiency of the ‘Turn-Table Comparison. 
Mr. Boykin has told you about his practical 
experience. If Mr. Boykin and his salesmen 
can make a success of it anybody can. I spend 
quite a little time in his place and I know the 
type of people with whom he has to deal. 


A turn-table is an expensive proposition— 
the Company is having them made in quan- 
tities and will make a special price on them— 
a very special price, indeed. ‘To the first five 
hundred dealers who qualify for turn-tables 
and who will agree to use them as we have 
learned they should be used the price will be 
nothing but the freight from Orange and (in 
Canada) the duty. 


The Company will share with you the 
cost of getting the talking machines to go 
on them. “The Company will bear one-half 
of the out-of-pocket loss; limiting its expendi- 
ture for any one turn table to $76.00. By 
exchanging New Edisons for the necessary 
talking machines, the cost for the latter can be 
kept down so that the actual out of pocket loss 
should not exceed $152, one-half of which we 
will bear. “The Company will insist that the 
talking machines must be of the latest type, 
kept in good order and operated to make them 
sound the best that they can be made to sound. 
‘The comparisons must be fair. Applications 
for turn tables should be made to your jobbers. 
‘They will have all of the necessary informa- 
tion and documents. 


THIRD: Approved Edison Concerts. 


This phase of Sales Promotion Work will 
be described in detail in a bulletin which will 
go out shortly. 


The Company’s offer will afford every Edi- 
son dealer—large or small, in village or 
metropolis—financial help to increase his busi- 
ness. In brief, the plan is this: 

The dealer is to run a series of concerts— 
using the New Edison phonograph alone. 
These concerts are to be given before schools, 
churches, lodges, clubs, factories, etc. We 
will furnish complete instructions how to book 
and manage these concerts. 

Experience with several thousand such con- 
certs given in the past by our own Demon- 
stration Department has proved that this is a 
sure way to get good, live prospects. I could 
talk an hour about this, but believe it unneces- 
sary. 
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If you will combine with such a campaign a 
generous amount of newspaper advertising— 
using approved copy—you cannot fail to in- 
crease business and profits. 

With these facts in view we will help you 
financially thus: 

For every approved Edison Concert you 
give we will rebate to you through your jobber 
the sum of $5.00. ‘This rebate is to be used 
by you for approved newspaper advertising. 
‘The conditions under which this rebate may 
be earned are fully described in the matter 
that we are sending out, so that I will not take 
time to describe them now—although they are 
not many or difficult. Do not proceed to 
organize any campaign of these recitals, how- 
ever, until you have our instructions. 


REMEMBER—This money pays for 
newspaper advertising run in your own town 
and over your own name; in other words, 
your own personal advertising. 


FOURTH: Newspaper 
Artists appear in your town. 

When prominent Edison artists have given 
concerts in the past, the dealers have in most 
cases been wide awake and have taken ad- 
vantage of such appearances. “They have ad- 
vertised and have decorated their store win- 
dows with pictures of the artist. They have 
called on the artists and become acquainted 
with them. 

As one result these dealers have, of course, 
sold the artists’ records, but the most important 
result has usually been that these dealers 
have brought many people into their stores to 
hear the artists’ RE-CREATIONS who 
would not otherwise have heard the New 
Edison. This results frequently in sales of 
phonographs. 


publicity when 


REMEMBER: 


We have carefully watched the progress of 
dealers who have advertised Edison Artists’ 
Concerts and the tendency is to go at it more 
and more when other artists come to town. 

The real time to advertise Edison artists is 
before the concerts take place. By doing so 
you help to make the concert a success. More 
people attend it. The local manager or mu- 
sical club is pleased and is more ready to book 
other Edison artists. You, for your part, get 
just as good publicity. 

We realize the value of this advertising so 
much that we are having special copy prepared 
by the Federal Advertising Agency for it and 
we will pay one-half of the cost of running 
such advertising over your name. 

This will apply to a selected list of Edison 
artists and the dealer will be notified by us in 
advance when and where these artists are 
booked, and that this offer applies to that par- 
ticular artist. 

We also will supply display advertising mat- 
ter for Edison Artists’ Concerts and offer 
helpful suggestions as how best to cash in on 
them. Furthermore we are taking means 
to assure that there will .be available a 
proper supply of RE-CREATIONS by these 
artists. 

Remember that this newspaper advertising 
is to be run over your own name. 


IN CONCLUSION: 


I wish that I might have an hour or more 
to discuss the details of these four plans; to 
dilate on the value of each of them. I hope 
sincerely that what little I have been able to 
say has convinced you of their great merit and 
of the great help which the company will be 
financially in putting them into effect. 


lst—Rebate of Tone-Test Artists’ fees to pay for Follow- 
up Tone-Test Advertising. 


2nd—Free Gift of Turn-Table and sharing the cost of 
procuring the necessary talking machines. 


3rd—Dealers’ Approved Edison Concerts with the $5 
rebate per concert. 


4th—Rebate of 50% on advertising of Concerts by Edison 


Artists. 
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The Superior Construction of Edison Cabinets 


R. L. AIMONE 


Mr. Aimone is One of the Foremost High 


Class Furniture Manufacturers in the World. 


T is a great pleasure to me to be here to- 

day and see such a splendid assemblage of 
Edison dealers from every section of Canada 
and the United States. It is a satisfaction to 
know that work from my furniture factory 
has passed through your hands into every kind 
of home, in every part of North America. 
Where formerly the work of Aimone was 
limited in its distribution to the homes of the 
rich, now, thanks to the broad policies of the 
Edison Company, there is today scarcely a 
locality where samples of our cabinet work are 
not to be found. 

I am an American, but I was born in Italy, 
near the French frontier. In Italy, the mak- 
ing of furniture is regarded as one of the fine 
arts, and Italy has perhaps contributed more 
to the art of furniture design and fabrication 
than any other nation. For eight hundred 
years Italy has turned out beautiful furniture, 
but she has exercised her greatest influence on 
furniture architecture through the Italian de- 
signers and craftsmen who, during past cen- 
turies, left their native country to go to France 
and England. ‘The history of fine furniture 
in nearly every land consistently shows the 
Italian influence. I do not say this in a spirit 
of boastfulness because I happened to be born 
in Italy. I touch upon Italy’s proud part in 
the history of furniture architecture in order 
that you may understand that to me the design- 
ing and making of furniture is a fine art, like 
music, sculpturing and painting. The tradi- 
tions of the furniture art mean as much to me 
as the splendid traditions of music mean to 
the musician. This comparison suggests a 
thought I should like to impress upon you. 
The New Edison, “The Phonograph with a 
Soul,” is a wonderful musical instrument, hav- 
ing practically no limitations. Nothing finer 
could be found to represent the art of music. 
Mr. Edison and his associates have been good 
enough also to recognize my art—the furni- 
ture art—and we are now combining wonder- 
ful music with wonderful furniture. 

Five years ago, if any one had told me that 
the house of Aimone would soon be devoting 
a large share of its capacity to the manufac- 
ture of phonograph cabinets, I should have 
pronounced the prophecy absurd. Phonograph 
cabinets did not mean furniture to me then. 


I do not wish to disparage any of the other 
manufacturers, but I doubt if any company, 
except the Edison Company, could have per- 
suaded Aimone to make phonograph cabinets. 


Please do not think me vain and boastful if 


I talk about myself. I do so only that you 
may better understand my viewpoint and, as 
a consequence, better appreciate the furniture 
standards which the Edison Company has es- 
tablished and toward which they are consist- 
ently working. For many years I have im- 
ported historic pieces from the Old World. 
Also I have duplicated and adapted in my own 
work rooms many beautiful and historic pieces. 
I wish I might take you to some of the many 
hundreds of beautiful mansions in which our 
work is to be found. Being accustomed to 
this kind of trade and having only workmen 
of the old school, to whom quality is a religion, 
is it surprising that I did not believe any 
phonograph manufacturer would pay the price 
for cabinets which Aimone must charge? It 
was not until I saw the specifications of Edi- 
son cabinets that I realized that the Edison 


standards of cabinet construction were stand- | 


ards to which Aimone’s craftsmen could work. 
In other words, ladies and gentlemen, I found 
that Edison specifications, at every point, de- 


manded the best in woods, the best in finish- 


ing materials and the best in workmanship. 
There can be nothing better than the best. — 
Seeking for the best, we do not always accom- 
plish it and occasionally, despite their rigid 
specifications and lynx-eyed inspection, the 
Edison Company, in their dealings with a 
number of cabinet manufacturers, may pass a 
cabinet that should not be passed, but you can 
rest assured that the cabinet manufacturer 
who slights the Edison Company’s specifica- 
tions, or gives them bad work, will not con- 


tinue long to be an Edison cabinet builder. 


Without doubt, there are other cabinet manu- 
facturers, making cabinets for the Edison 
Company, who have as great a pride in their — 
work as I have in mine. At any rate, I can 
say that the Edison Company deserves the 
finest of work from all of its cabinet makers, 
and, if I am not mistaken, the Edison Com- 
pany will, in the future, tolerate no other 
kind of work. I know that Mr. Edison, Mr. 
Charles Edison and Mr. Maxwell are deter- 
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mined that Edison cabinets shall be the best, 
and | believe that that determination is al- 
ready realized. 

It would be tedious to you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, if I went into all of the details of cabi- 
net making. Edison cabinets call for the best 
woods. he Edison Company does not deign 
to call a cabinet a mahogany cabinet unless it 
is genuine mahogany. In cabinets where quar- 
ter-sawed oak is the proper wood to use they 
employ nothing but the best obtainable grade 
of quarter-sawed white oak. In the Jacobean 
cabinet they use selected stump oak, which is 
the appropriate wood for that cabinet. It is 
probably known to many of you that it is quite 
common, among talking machine manufac- 
turers, to use birch and gumwood in their so 
called mahogany cabinets, that many of them 
use plain oak where they should use quarter- 
sawed oak, and that some of them are not 
above using red oak instead of white oak. 

‘The Edison Company is properly very par- 
ticular about the core stock. It might be said 
that a cabinet is no better than its core stock. 
As you probably know, the fewer the strips 
of core stock, the more apt the cabinet is to 
warp. Edison specifications call for the 
largest possible number of core stock strips 
to insure the finest possible result in applying 
the veneer. 

The varnishes, oils and other materials used 
in finishing Edison cabinets are required to be 
of the finest quality and it must be remem- 
bered that,:no matter how fine the wood is, 
you will not get a good cabinet unless you 
employ fine finishing materials. 

Edison specifications enter into all details of 
cabinet work and finishing work in the most 
minute manner, and while I am happy to say 


that I have never had the slightest trouble 
with Edison inspectors, I know that the cabi- 
net maker, who attempts to slight his work, 
will have very serious trouble. 

As to the design of the cabinets, another 
speaker has already touched on that subject 
and, in any event, it would be very unbecom- 
ing for me to speak of their design, as I have 
been concerned in designing more than one of 
the new models. However, it is not necessary 
for your information that I should Say any- 
thing. ‘The unqualified endorsement which 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe has given the complete 
line of Edison Phonograph cabinets as now 
constituted establishes, beyond all question, 
their excellence as fine pieces of furniture. 
Furthermore, Lady Randolph Churchill, who 
is said to have the best furnished house in 
England, has also expressed her enthusiastic 
approval in a splendid tribute to Mr. Edison 
and the ideals that have prompted him to en- 
case his wonderful phonograph in artistic cabi- 
nets, which express authentically the art of 
the great masters of furniture design. 

The beautiful new catalog issued by the 
Edison Company contains interesting infor- 
mation in regard to the various schools and 
periods that are represented in Edison cabinets, 
and I recommend to every dealer a careful 
perusal of this catalog. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, I want 
to say that I am very proud of my connection 
with the Edison Company and I hope that 
the house of Aimone and the wonderful Edi- 
son Laboratories may be identified for many 
years to come in providing you with that splen- 
did combination of fine furniture and beautiful 
music, which is the New Edison, “The Phono- 
graph with a Soul.” 


Edison Laboratory Field Day 


| ae eighth annual field day games of the 
Thomas A. Edison employees were held 
at Olympic Park, Irvington, N. J., on Satur- 
day, June 2Ist, 1919. The attendance was 
large and the contests spirited. The big 
crowd encouraged the contestants by generous 
applause. “This is the big event of the year 
for the thousands of employees of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., and the records that are made 
on these occasions would enable many of the 
contestants to shine as “stars” in athletics. 
The weather was perfect and the day was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all. Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison fired the pistol which started the 
“Grand Prix Edison.” 


Bennie Schenk was the individual star at 
the meet for men, and Miss Claire Hardman, 
of the Disc Record Division, won the first 
honors for the girls. 

One very interesting contest was between 
the various companies of “Smoke Eaters,” 
who are the firemen of the Edison Labora- 
tories. 

The program of games was the usual one in 
athletic contests, 100-yard dashes, potato races, 
bicycle race, sack races, egg races, tug of war, 
putting the shot, obstacle race, wheelbarrow 
and egg race, sack race, running high jump, 
half-mile walk and the star event, the Grand 
Prix Edison. 
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Enthusiasm With a Big “E” 


James P. Lacey, Peoria, III. 


OU’VE been 

to. aebahl 
game on a day 
when your home 
team seemed, at 
the opening of 
the ninth inning, 
hopelessly beaten 
by the visitors. As 
the first man on 
your side, wear- 
ing a down-and- 
out expression 
that reflected the 
thoughts of the 
majority of your 
home town root- 
ers, came up to 
the plate. to bat, a long, lanky individual— 
whom all your business men classified as a no- 
account, good-for-nothing baseball nut—rose 
from his place in the bleachers, waved his 
skinny arms and pierced the murky, depres- 
sing atmosphere of that ball park with his 
clarion command, “Now then, fellows, let’s 
give ‘em hell!” 

In just such proportion. as your various 
natures ordinarily respond to the “never-say- 
die spirit,’ you rooters took up the cry and 
immediately your team evidenced a Re-Crea- 
tion of fighting spirit.. You won that game. 
Your town nut saved the day. He was an 
enthusiast. 

Enthusiasm, properly directed, always wins. 
An enthusiast is always a nut but nuts are not 
always enthusiasts. “That-town nut, had he 
properly directed his enthusiasm along com- 
mercial lines, in place of idling it away on dope 
sheets and batting averages, might have be- 
come your biggest business man. 

You can’t successfully handle your dealer- 
ship without these qualifications. “That man 
who criticizes, finds fault, spends his days in 
worrying over the things which have not been 
done is rapidly approaching stagnation. He is 
engendering, in his whole business organiza- 
tion, the spirit of pessimism, a word that spells 
failure. 

If you are handling a line of merchandise 
about which you no longer can enthuse, either 
go take a vacation and reverse yourself or give 
it up. There are only two kinds of dealers, 
the live wire and the complainer. You are in 
one or the other class. As the darky says, you 
either “is” or you “ain't.” 


There are several very necessary assets 
which every business, to be successful, must 
have. Were I to ask you the most important, 
you'd yell, “Cash,” at the top of your lungs. 
Yes, I admit it is important and further I 
admit it’s easier to be an enthusiast when the 
bank balance is bulging than when the reverse 
is true, yet I question the all importance of 
cash. How about the asset of character, up- 
to-dateness, honest dealing, popularity, service, 
vision, pleasantness and imagination? 

Call the following statement ridiculous 
if you wish but weigh it well before passing 
judgment: I consider Enthusiasm, intelli- 
gently directed, the greatest business asset of 
all—yes, greater than “Cash” or “Credit,” 
because our store was a rank failure when cash 
was plentiful and enthusiasm absent. 

If you could analyze the story of the Dia- 
mond Disc Shop of Peoria, you’d find ample 
proof of what enthusiasm can do. “There was 
a time when cash gave out because of the lack 
of enthusiasm; a time when nothing in God’s 
world but enthusiasm could save the situation. 


Enthusiasm entered, put new life into the 


organization, sold goods, created recognition 
over all the country for the store, and made 
that store everything that it is today. 

Our business in 1918 doubled the 1917 busi- 
ness with less than $1,000.00 additional ex- 
pense. The sales for last December exceeded 
the entire sales for the first twelve months in 
business, and the sales this year have each 
month doubled the same month of last year. 

I would not care if every dealer in the coun- 
try yelped his head off about lack of C150’s, 


no skirts on the Aroo, lack of records, etc., — 


etc. I’d still defy you all, I'd still go on 


selling, still persist in believing that the Edi- 


son product is the greatest sound-producing 
device the world has ever known and I'd 
sell goods—do the sole work while the other 
fellows were learning the chorus. 

Don’t allow your children at home when at 
dinner to say, “Is there any more milk, pa?” 
Teach them to say, ‘‘Dad, pass the cream.” 

Too many of you have waited for the 


“cream” stage to arrive before you thought of | 


going after business. When that time does 
arrive, there won’t be any business for you to 
go after because the fellows who have fought 
on in spite of the difficulties will be the fel- 
lows who have covered the entire territory 
while you have been idling and worrying your 
time away. 
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Arthur Middleton Singing ‘‘The Americans Come’’ 


RE-CREATION of her voice. 
TION flowed forth with every touch of art and 
every physical quality of the singer’s voice. Miss 


Lucey’s voice and its RE-CREATION were 


EOLA LUCEY has sung to front rows The RE-CREA- 


adorned by Broadway’s blasé first-night- 
ers. She has trilled to balconies packed 
with explosive gallery gods. But the most 
difficult audience she has ever confronted is 


without a shade of difference The judges pro- 
nounced the RECCREATION “official.” 


shown in this photograph. 


It is the official tone-test of her newest RE- 
CREATION—made in the Edison Recording 
Studios, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The musical comedy star stood next to the New 
Edison. Fourteen pairs of musically cultured ears 
listened for any difference while Miss Lucey com- 
pared her silvery voice with the New Edison’s 


Study this picture—think what it means. Ifa 
record is truly the voice of a singer, it should pass 
this test, shouldn’t it? That is why Mr. Edison 
insists on such comparison. 


Broadway's song hits and opera’s classics, when 
RE-CREATED by the New Edison, thrill you as 
deeply as they do when heard in the theatre or 
opera house. 


The NEW EDISON 


‘*The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


Our new de luxe catalog, a complimentary copy of the magazine “Along Broadway” and the booklet, “What the Critics 
Say,” will be sent you from the Edison Laboratories upon request. Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


q| NHE advertisement reproduced above will appear in some of the most valuable advertising 
space that can be bought. Here is the list of magazines: 


Saturday Evening Post, on sale 
Litesary Digest oe 
Ladies’ Home Journal 4 
Cosmopolitan < 
Harper’s Magazine a August 20th 
Popular Magazine 2: August 20th 
That word ‘‘Official’’ boldly stroked across the photograph makes the whole advertisement 
fairly jolt the attention. 
This advertisement drives through on three fronts. First, it puts over Leola Lucey ;—watch 
her popularity as an Edison artist move right up. Second, it emphasizes the tone-test in a new 
and striking way. Third, it tells in unmistakable English why the New Edison is superior to 
other phonographs. 
In other words, this is one corking advertisement for you to cashin on. The list of magazines 
and the fact that they will reach thirty million readers insures that its message will spread 
around to many prospects in your territory. 


August 7th 
August 16th 
September Ist 
August 10th 
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Overbought Markets Cause Slump In 
Salesmanship 


An Interview with Mr. Maxwell in The New York Tribune 


“Take it or leave it” attitude developed during the war put men 


and women engaged in art of selling goods out of training 


| aera conditions obtaining at present, 
in which buyers clamor for goods and 
the arguments of salesmen are unnecessary, 
threaten to reduce salesmanship to one of the 
lost arts. A warning to salesmen against men- 
tal stagnation in the present situation is sound- 
ed by William Maxwell, Vice-President of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
Mr. Maxwell is recognized as a sales author- 
ity, having written several books on the sub- 
ject. In discussing the effect of the war on 
salesmanship, Mr. Maxwell stated that the 
question involved both psychology and _ eco- 
nomics. 

“For some reason, probably on account of 
the war,” he said, ‘“‘most of the salesmen in 
this country are in a mental slump so far as 
their salesmanship is concerned. I am, and if 
I didn’t realize that fact I should be afraid 
that I had gone mad. I don’t want to be 
like the lunatic who asserted that he was of 
sound mind, but that all the rest of the world 
had gone crazy. 

“The war put most lines of business on a 
basis where the seller could say ‘take it or 
Jeave it.’ A seller’s market is bad for sales- 
manship and for business morale generally. 

“Salesmanship reached such a low ebb 
during the war that after the armistice it had 
very little effect in aiding businesses that were 
prejudicially affected by the end of hostilities. 
The first period of reaction to the war is now 
apparently at an end and a great business boom 


seems to be starting. In other words, we are 
likely to have a seller’s market again for at 
least another year. By the end of that time 
salesmanship may have become almost a lost 
alee 
“Tt is difficult to be a good salesman when 
you are badly oversold. Our company is over 
$6,000,000 behind in its orders, and I am de- 
voting most of my time and thought to ways 
and means of getting goods. Under ordinary 
conditions I would be thinking almost entire- 
ly about selling and advertising. It is easy to 
see that I am likely to grow rusty on salesman- 
ship. Multiply my case by the two or three 
million salesmen and saleswomen in this coun- 
try and you can readily see what is happening 
to salesmanship as a science or profession or 
whatever you want to call it. 

“Tf we salesmen don’t keep ourselves in the 
proper kind of mental training we are likely 
to wake up some morning and find that our 
expert services are needed, but that we have 
ceased to be experts. I feel this so strongly 
that I am endeavoring to devise a system of 
cash awards to stimulate self-analysis and self- 
improvement by the members of our sales 
and advertising departments. “The need of 
orders to keep your factory wheels turning 
is the greatest incentive to salesmanship 
and when that incentive is removed the 
sales manager needs to watch himself and 
his associates to see that mental dry rot does 
not set ing. 


‘“Cut-Backs’”’ 


A few “Flashes” to remind you of some of the re- 


markable things that were said about the 


New 


Edison and the Edison Laboratories at the Convention 


F you have not already read these speeches in 

full, by all means do so in your July copy 
of Dramonp PoInTs. 

“Your concern has the initiative, the 
knowledge, the means and the ability to do the 
same for cabinets as it has for sound quali- 
ties. How could it do otherwise with such a 
phenomenal genius as Mr. Edison at the 
wheel? Slogan: ‘Here’s to the Edison Com- 
pany first and last. Let the rest scramble for 
second place.’ ”»—Mr. Victory J. Petry (Beaux 
Arts, Paris); International Authority on fine 
furniture. 


“TI am very proud of my connection with the 
Edison Company, and I hope that the house 
of Aimone and the wonderful Edison Labora- 
tories may be identified for many years to 
come in providing you with that splendid com- 
bination of fine furniture and beautiful music, 
which is the New Edison, “Che Phonograph 
with a ooul-— Vir Re.Cs Aimonesone.01 
the World’s Foremost Manufacturers of Fine 
Furniture. 


“These wonderful instruments are the re- 
sult of the inventor’s determination ‘to develop 
an instrument which will be so perfect that 
its reproduction cannot be detected from the 
original music.’ Jt has succeeded.’—New 


York Evening Post. 


‘There is not a dealer who could take the 
office of advertising manager, and if all the 
printed matter extant were destroyed, originate 
copy to take its place one-hundredth part as 
good. My company tried it, experimenting 
for six months. After two years’ experience 
in using the printed matter furnished by the 
factory, I am delighted with the results ob- 
tained and perfectly willing to admit they have 
me beaten in a thousand different ways.’”—Mr. 


Er-F, Garroll) Waco, Lexast 


“T have never had a dissatisfied customer 
who was the owner of an Official Laboratory 
Model. The purchasers are as proud of their 
New Edisons as if they had assisted Mr. Edi- 
son in the invention.’—Mr. H. M. Purdy, 
Atlanta, Ga.. 


“T intend to talk about the educational 
value of the phonograph, and particularly the 
New Edison. You know, when we have 
something to sell that everyone wants to buy 
anyway we always salve our consciences by 
claiming that it has an educational value. In 
the present instance, however, it happens that 
the claim can be made with absolute truth, for 
the phonograph has long proved itself the most 
important factor in the musical education of 
America.’—Mr. Sigmund Spaeth, of the New 
York Times. 


50% Reduction in Selling Price of Talking 
Machine Higher Priced Records 


E understand that one of the talking machine companies has announced a 50% 

reduction in the selling price of its higher priced records. We are informed that 

the already large stocks in the hands of jobbers and dealers are to be augmented by 
shipments from the factory (on a no charge basis) of corresponding quantities. 

Apparently the unsatisfactory sale of the higher priced records manufactured by 


this particular concern is attributed by its management to the high selling price of such 
records. We doubt if this is the correct reason, and question whether the reduction 
in price will have more than a temporary effect on the sale of the class of records 
affected. However, if the company in question is in a position to reduce its prices 
50%, the management is certainly to be commended for such action. 

The manufacturing cost of Edison RE-CREATIONS does not permit any reduc- 
tion in our selling price, nor are we able to see the slightest promise of a reduction in 
wages or the cost of the materials used.—From Sales Bulletin No. 103. 


An Army and Navy Model That Deserves a “Croix 
de Guerre’”’ 


R. C. H. MANSFIELD, of the Edison 
Shop, Dallas, Texas, writes: 

“This is a photograph of our window show- 
ing an Army and Navy Model which has seen 
seventeen months’ service in France. 

“We sold this Army and Navy Model to a 
company with the Rainbow Division in Dallas 
on August 5th, 1917. 

“It was carried to various camps in America 
and finally sailed for France, landing there 
November 16th, 1917. It was right in the 
midst of the fighting practically all the time. 

“Quite a bit of trouble was experienced in 
getting the phonograph overseas, due to the 
order forbidding the taking of excess baggage 
on the transports. 

“To get around this, the boys took the 
phonograph completely apart, dividing the 
parts among different members of the com- 
pany, and packing the case itself with hard 
tack, in order that it might get by the officials. 

“On landing in France it required about 
three weeks to get all the men together in 
order that they might set the New Edison up. 

“The front door was lost somewhere in 
a trench and a new door was made from a pew 
in a church in Grand Pre which was destroyed 
by the Germans. On the door of this phono- 
graph is printed a list of the different camps 
in America and different fronts in France on 
which it saw service. It is a service record 
that any phonograph or any soldier may be 
proud of. 


“The list of the places on the phonograph 
door are as follows: 

“Dallas, Texas, August 5th, 1917. 

“Ft. Worth, Texas, August roth to August 
2th 19 17. 

‘New York, September 3rd to October 31st, 
Ton 7 

“In France, November 16th, 1917. 

“Lorraine, February 21st, 1918. 

“Champagne, June 21st, 1918. 

“Chateau Thierry-Soissons, July 25th, 1918. 

“St. Mihiel, August 29th, 1918. 

‘““Argonne-Meuse, October 2nd, 1918. Ver- 
dun. 

‘Sedan, November gth, 1918. 

“Army of Occupation. 

“Coblenz, Germany, November 21st, 1918, 
to April 11th, 1919. 

“Home again, Dallas, May 14th, 1919. 

“The phonograph is just as good mechan- 
ically now as it was the day it left our store, 
and although it has been thrown from trucks 
and treated as roughly as anything would be 
treated in the rush and stress of battle, the 
only thing that shows any signs of wear is the 
outer cabinet itself.” | 

The instrument itself is still ready to RE- 
CREATE those wonderful selections that in- 
spired our boys in those ‘days that tried men’s 
souls.” Our hat is off to the Rainbow Divi- 
sion and this Army and Navy Model. 


Convention Letters 


Did the Edison Dealers Like It? 


Read Some of These 


Extracts From The Many Letters That We Have Received. 


< WONDERFUL success, and I con- 
gratulate you on its completeness and 
remarkably interesting features. 

“The most wonderful evening I ever spent 
in my life was that memorable Friday when 
we heard the Edison artists, and had the 
privilege of sitting at dinner with Mr. Edison 
himself. I cannot conceive a more wonder- 
ful program. 

“Cordially yours, 


“FRANK A. FRENCH, 
“Manchester, N. H.” 


“We wish to thank you for your royal Edi- 
son treatment of Mr. Bell and Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Bell was so enthusiastic on his return 
that the writer held a dinner for the entire 
staff, at which Mr. Bell went over his trip 
from the time he left Vancouver until his 
return. 


“Yours very truly, 
RHE WENT*@PIANO COs lta. 


EY ancouverc..U. 


“This was, without a doubt, the best con- 
vention that has ever been held. Every one 
of our dealers who attended is enthusiastic 
to the top notch; and I believe the rest of us 
have enough to spread around to the dealers 
who were unable to come. 

“Our organization men, as well as our 
dealers, certainly derived an immense amount 
of enthusiasm from the Convention, which I 
know will be of much benefit to them for 
years to come. 


“Yours very truly, 

nd y 
“FRANK E. Botway & Son, INc. 
Sy raClice mm ING mY 4. 


“T feel that I must tell you how thoroughly 
I enjoyed the Convention. ‘The opportunity 
of acquiring first hand information at the 
laboratories and of hearing the problems of 
Edison Dealers carefully and fully discussed 
has sent me back to my own selling problem 
with a new zest for the game. 


“Very truly yours, 
“H. G. Emmons, 
> Rochester, aNe yey 


“We wish to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess of your Fifth Annual Dealers’ Conven- 
tion. Our representative reports it to have 
been a wonderful stimulator and full of prom- 
ises of good things in the future for both of us 
in the distribution of “The New Edison.’ 


“Yours very truly 
Me y) 
“(CQUACKENBUSH Co., 
“PatersonjNen oe 


“The Convention will linger long in our 
memory as the ‘best ever.’ 
“Sincerely, 
“R, Monrta.vo, JR., AND STAFF, 
“New Brunswick, N. J.” 


‘We want to express to you the thanks of 
our company for the kindly courtesies shown 
at the Convention. We can truthfully say 
we gained much inspiration both from the pa- 
pers read and from actual contact with so 
many enthusiastic factory people and dealers. 


baye 
ours truly, 
‘““HocKetTtT-BristoL & CowANn. 
‘Fresno, Cal.” 
: 


“To say that the Convention was a won- 


derful success would only be telling you what — 


hundreds of others have already told you and 


what you already know, but the comments of 


the Dealers on both days proved that they 
were more EDISONIZED than ever before. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“NorMAN T. JONES, 
“Perth Amboy, N. J.” 


“We want to thank you for the delightful 
entertainment and many courtesies extended to 
us. The Edison Convention was a splendid 
success. 


“Yours sincerely, 
“THE PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
oF Kansas City.” 


Nuts and Bugs 


An Open Letter to Jimmie Lacey, of Peoria, Illinois 


Dear Jim: 

At the convention you said an enthusiast is 
always a nut. You said a mouthful. And say, 
don't the nuts and the bugs generally manage 
to hang it on the “wise guys” before they get 
through? Look at Prohibition. The long- 
haired, wild-eyed bugs, with the aid of a few 
card index sharps, lined up the boys who wear 
the round hair cuts and squeaky shoes and put 
it over on “them city fellers.” Ill say they 
did. I’m sorry for Peoria in a way, but I 
guess her “spirits” will keep up. 

Now speaking of bugs, there is a species of 
bug that I wish you could get a “culture” 
from. These bugs are scarce because they re- 
quire special attention which they haven’t been 
getting. If you could locate one of these bugs 
and study his habits real closely, I believe you 
might raise a lot. If you had a “culture” of 
five hundred of them in Peoria, you could 
afford to go right out and make a reservation 
of a 1920 Rolls-Royce. If the factory had in 
different parts of the country a hundred thou- 
sand of these bugs I would begin to look 
around to see what the government has for sale 
in the way of sea-going yachts. 

The kind of a bug I am talking about is a 
record (in our case RE-CREATION) collect- 
ing bug. I knew one of these bugs once who 
didn’t like band records, but had sixty of them 
in his collection “just so as to have every- 
thing.’ Not many people really like Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novels but at that, did you ever 
know of anybody who owned a bookcase and 
wouldn’t be ashamed to admit that he didn’t 
have “Scott ?” 

How do they get that way? Somebody or 
something has to start every collecting bug. 
Whether it’s birds’ eggs, stuffed snakes, rare 
coins, postage stamps, books, porcelains, paint- 
ings or stationery, the collector thereof has to 
be prodded a little before he hits his stride. But 
it’s mighty easy to get the idea of “collections” 
into the average man’s head. I know a lot of 


guys who wouldn’t take a drink of liquor on a 
bet but who “collected” cellars full of booze 
between January Ist and July ist just because 
“it seemed the thing to do.” Believe me, 
they’ve got some collection, too. They bought 
every kind of potable liquid that anybody 
could suggest, so that they would be sure to 
have everything “they ought to have.” 

Jim, if you can start five hundred “RE- 
CREATION collection bugs” in Peoria, I be- 
lieve we can get the other ninety-nine thou- 
sand five hundred, which we need to make an 
even hundred thousand for a preliminary 
“Culture.” If we can start a culture of a 
hundred thousand, it will grow to a million 
while you are touring in your Rolls-Royce and 
I am taking a trip around the world. 

As a starter, how would it do to quit talk- 
ing about “libraries of RE-CREATIONS” 
and speak of them as “collections.” Wouldn’t 
it sound pretty nifty to say, “Here is some- 
thing I think you may want to add to your col- 
lection,” or “I don’t believe your collection is 
really complete without this.” 

What d’yea say, Jim? What d’yea say? 

By the way, I don’t want you to think I 
got this idea out of the Phonograph W eekly. 
They got it from me, when I wasn’t looking, 
and ran a long editorial about it. By this 
time those chaps who made their artists see the 
light and then put on a big 50 per cent. reduc- 
tion sale, are probably starting a cut-rate 
talking machine record collecting “bug 
culture” right under your nose in Peoria. At 
any rate I hope so. The more the merrier, say 
we; yes, many times over, say we—and then 
some. Every bug the other fellows catch for 
their culture will make it that much easier for 
us to get a bug for our culture—and vice- 
versa, “turn about is only fair play” and fair 
play is what this “collecting bug” business 
needs. 

Yours for bugs, 


A. LitrLe Buca. 


Mr. Maxwell’s Book on Salesmanship 


a ILLIAM MAXWELL, vice-president 

of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has written 
a book entitled “The Training of a Salesman.’ 
It is published by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. While many books have 
been written on salesmanship, the product of 
Mr. Maxwell greatly outreaches all such books 


as have come to our attention. It is not only 
of downright value to the man who wants to 
study the route leading to success, but it can 
be read with material profit by even those 
salesmen who have had experience through 
contact in the business world.” —Newspaper- 
dom. 


Swish, Swish, Swish 


HEN you get a hold of a RE-CREA- 
TION which has an unpleasant sound 
that recurs at every revolution of the disc, 
don’t assume that some serious trouble has de- 
veloped at the RE-CREATION Manufactur- 
ing Laboratories. Just say to yourself: “This 
is one that got past the inspectors” and then 
put. it aside to be turned in under your ten per 
cent. return allowance. Your allowance is 
bound to be sufficient, as every tenth RE- 
CREATION from every mould is subjected 
to a playing test and nine is the largest number 
of “swishing” prints from any one mould that 
can get into stock. Under the law of averages, 
the inspector is as likely to catch the first 
swishing print from a given mould as the 
tenth one. The instant a swish is detected, off 
comes the mould and no more prints are made. 
We are introducing, as rapidly as possible, a 
mould of such mechanical strength that the 
productiveness of each mould can be deter- 
mined accurately in advance and accordingly 
the present method of inspection will not be 
necessary when this type of mould is exclusively 
in use. Meanwhile, the greatest vigilance will 
be exercised in our inspection. 


After Labor Day 


“THIS year Labor Day is the very first day 

of September. It is supposed to mark 
the beginning of the fall trade. Undoubtedly 
you have in mind several prospects whom you 
expect to sell after Labor Day. Have you 
classified them? 

Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Jones took a two 
weeks’ vacation at Atlantic City, or in Yellow- 
stone Park. When are they going to get 
back? You should see them the day after 
they arrive. “They may be nearly broke, but 
they need something to make home a little 
more like the lively places from which they 
have just returned so regretfully. The down 
payment on an Edison will seem comparatively 
small to the man who has been footing the 
bills at a summer resort. 

Possibly you have been planning to sell an 
Edison to some family where the boys and 
girls are going away to boarding school this 


fall. Remember these boys and girls are your 
allies.. Try to close the deal before they 
leave. 


No doubt some people have stood you off 
by saying: “Wait until after Labor Day.” 
They might just as well have told you to wait 
until after Shrove Tuesday, or Billy Sunday, 


‘ generous quantities. 


but nevertheless you have an excuse for tack- 
ling them again right after Labor Day. ‘This 
time they will probably try to give you a 
Christmas stall, but don’t let them get away 
with it. 

How about those farmers? The wheat 
growers will be selling their wheat early this 
year because there is no reason for holding it 
back. Other early crops are moving. 


Hearty Greetings! 


») 


T is certainly “bully,” as the Colonel used 
to say, to see old friends come back and 
mingle with us. 


We are speaking of the older catalog num-. 


bers of Disc RE-CREATIONS that have 


been showing up in shipping orders within the 


past few months. 
have been out of circulation for a year or 
more, and it is certainly good to see them 
reporting back for duty. Have you had your 
order filled on these: 50066, 50072, 50074, 
50087, 50091, 50099, 50III, 50150, 50174, 
50175, 50186, 50195, 50199, 50245, 50246, 
50250, 50265, 50270? All good sellers—if 
our shipping orders can be considered as a 
measure of popularity. 

Of course, there have been others re- 
circulated, just as popular, and the rest of the 
catalog will be showing up from time to 
time, so we suggest that you keep in touch 
with your Jobber and get these good old num- 
bers. 
sheet. Send your orders in promptly for 
Any one of these num- 
bers will sell a year from now as well as it 
will sell now. ‘They are all staple—and they 
are exceptionally good for 
purposes. 


The Fall is not far away! Do not put off 


demonstration 


Most of these numbers — 


Watch your Jobber’s available stock 


ordering until the Fall business opens—get — 


‘em while the getting is good! 


Records Broken at Edison 


Convention 
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Edison Convention was better at- 
tended than all of the piano trade conventions 
recently held in Chicago put together, there is 
reason to look upon this gathering as one of 
the greatest co-operative activities of the music 
industry.”—Music Trade Review. 


HEN one stops to consider that the — 


Glen Ellison in a Tone Test given by John F. Crump at Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


The Edison Big Four 


More about that Half Million Dollar 
Fund that 1s here at the Laboratory 
waiting for the Dealers to claim it. 


HE “Big Four” which recently has been 

dominating world politics at Paris is not 
the only important “Big Four.” Look at the 
“Edison Big Four,” which is destined to make 
Edison history quite as much as Messrs. Wil- 
son, Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Orlando 
are apt to shape the future of the world. 

Here it is: 

‘The Tone Test Advertising Rebate. 

The Turn Table Comparison. 

Edison RE-CREATION Concerts. 

Co-operative Dealer Advertising of Edison 
Artists’ Concerts. 

This “Big Four” is backed with a cool half 
million of solid cash. 

Every Edison dealer, whether located in a 
metropolis or at a crossroads, has a chance to 
use one or more of these big guns in his busi- 
ness and to get his share of the half-million 
dollars that the company will spend on these 
form of Direct Dealer Co-operation. 

Tone Tests have always been profitable, 
even when they were not followed by the big 
wallop in newspaper advertising that the 
company now offers at its own expense. ‘The 
only “string” on this offer is that the Tone 


Tests shall be managed right and that the 
dealer shall make the effort which any sensible 
dealer naturally would make to cash in on 
them by live follow-up methods. 

As soon as his contract is received at Orange 
the details of this plan will be sent direct to 
each dealer who books a Tone Test. 

The Turn Table gives the public an abso- 
lutely fair and equitable opportunity to decide 
the relative merits of various phonographs. It 
is a “knockout’’ test. 

‘The company presents the Turn Table free 
of cost other than freight (and in Canada the 
duty). [The Company also makes a liberal 
allowance to help the dealer to equip the Turn 
‘Table with necessary talking machines. Ap- 
plications are to be made to your jobber. 

Edison RE-CREATION Concerts—given 
for clubs, lodges, schools, ete., will pay for 
themselves. “The Laboratories give complete 
instructions how to conduct them and if the 
instructions are complied with we will pay you 
for giving these concerts by sharing your regu- 
lar newspaper advertising appropriation. 

For further particulars please see Bulletin 
No. 102 in the United States, or No. 103 in 


Canada. This is a great big liberal offer and 
we expect to hear promptly from a very large 
number of dealers who will hire Soldier or 
Sailor Salesman-Concert conductors to direct 
their fighting energies to more peaceful pur- 
suits by embarking on vigorous campaigns of 
Edison RE-CREATION Concerts. 

Co-operative Dealer Advertising of Edison 
Artists Concerts. We have selected a list of 
Edison artists who are prominent in the 
concert field. When such an artist gives a 
concert in your town, it will result in a big 
Edison boom if only you take advantage of it. 
Get into the limelight yourself. Get all 
excited and let the community know that it’s 
your artist who is coming. 

We will notify you in advance when one of 
these artists is booked in your town. We will 
send you display advertising matter, suggest 
how you can connect with the event, tell you 


what RE-CREATIONS are available, if they 
already are not in your stock, and just to en- 
courage you to put your best foot foremost 
we will offer to bear half of the cost of run- 
ning three one-eighth page or one one-eighth 
and one one-quarter page advertisement in 
your best newspaper. You pick the newspa- 
per and we supply the copy, layout and elec- 
trotypes. For further details see Sales Bulle- 
tins No. 105 in U. S. or No. 109 in Canada. 

Never in the history of musical merchandis- 
ing has there been a more whole-souled offer 
on the part of a manufacturer to co-operate 
with its dealers. The Department of 
Sales Promotion is here to help dealers 
put the New Edison where it belongs, to 
make it recognized as the premier musical 
instrument of the ages. The “Big Four” con- 
stitute the initial offering of the Sales Pro- 
motion Department. 


Canada Liked the Convention 


From The Resonator 


Published by The R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Limited, Winnepes, Calgary, Montreal 


HE Fifth Annual Coavention of Edi- 
son Dealers wil! long be remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to attend. 

‘The monster banquet held at the Commo- 
dore when 1,500 dealers sat down was a won- 
derful affair. Here the Edisonites were en- 
tertained by some of the world’s leading artists. 

One could dwell on the musical program 
rendered at the big banquet for hours. 

Anna Case, the ‘“‘Miracle Girl” of the Met- 
ropolitan, sang “Will o’ the Wisp,” “Dawn,” 
“Annie Laurie’ and her own wonderful com- 
position, “Song of the Robin.” ‘The Fleming 
Trio, violin, ’cello and piano, held their hear- 
ers spellbound. Mr. Vernon Dalhart also con- 
tributed to the success of the evening. ‘The 
famous Criterion Quartet were at their best; 
also Miss Leola Lucey, Al. Bernard, the fam- 
ous “Blues” singer; Albert Lindquist, a new 
tenor; Gladys Rice, and Collins and Harlan 
(500 pounds of nonsense) introduced as a bet- 
ter combination than “Haig and Haig.” 

Among the novel features brought up for 
discussion at the convention was the turntable. 
The idea is to have the turntable set up in the 
dealer’s store and have three different makes 
of instruments on the table, in addition to the 
New Edison. ‘The table revolves, giving each 
instrument the same chance when demon- 
strated. Each one is turned to the front, and 
when a prospect says he is just looking around 
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and hasn’t decided what he’ll buy yet, you can 
show him any of the standard makes and dem- 
onstrate it and at the same time prove to him 
by the fairest of tests which is superior. 

At first glance this might look as if the 
Edison Company intended paying the dealer 
all or part of his Tone-Test expenses. In some 
ways that is true. The idea is this: Most Tone: 
Tests lose their value by being held and then 
forgotten—that is, no follow-up attempted. 
The Edison Laboratories will pay for an 
amount of follow-up advertising equal to the 
cost of the artist. That is, if an artist costs 
$110.00, the Edison Company will pay for 
$110.00 worth of follow-up work. The Tone- 
Test, therefore, will not cost the dealer any 
less, but will be doubly effective because of the 
follow-up advertising and the dealer will reap 
far bigger results for the same outlay. 

This proposition is intended to encourage 
the dealer to take full advantage of the regu- 
lar concerts and recitals given by certain great 
Edison artists (not Tone-Tests). When any 
of these artists are booked in your town, the 
Company will notify you. to that effect and 
will offer to bear half of the expense of a news-- 
paper advertising campaign run over your own 
name. 

The Company also will supply special dis- 
play advertising matter for windows, etc. 
Pretty generous, eh? 


Why a Million People Read “Along 
Broadway” 


HE “Nut Cracker,” the very interesting 

house organ published in the interest of 
the New Edison by the Pardee-Ellenberger 
Co., up in New England, printed this in 
reference to a letter we recently wrote them 
about “Along Broadway”: 


“We recently received the following letter 
from Mr. Miller. He didn’t expect it would 
appear in this form, but—believe us if you 
aren't a subscriber to “Along Broadway” and 
it you read this letter and don’t send in an 
order by return mail—something’s wrong!” 


Tuts Is tue Letrer 


“It should not be hard to convince your 
dealers that ‘Along Broadway’ is not a luxury 
but a necessity. This little magazine has 
grown in such leaps and bounds that we now 
feel we have nearly a million readers every 
month. We know that we have a circulation 
of more than 300,000, and in many instances 
‘Along Broadway’ is read by every member of 
the family from the head of the house to the 
hired girl. It is easy to edit ‘Along Broadway’ 
because it is a labor of love—although it is not 
our only compensation. Every word of it is 
the truth and every word is written with 
that enthusiasm which the New Edison family 
feels for Mr. Edison’s wonderful art of RrE- 
CREATING music. We try very hard not to 


make ‘Along Broadway’ commercial. While 
it is dedicated to the service of better music— 
which, of course, means Mr. Edison’s RE- 
CREATION of music—we do not feel that 
it is necessary to use a sledge hammer. 

“Sometimes we almost feel like Joan of 
Arc when she saw her vision. Our vision js 
to show people there is a difference be- 
tween the New Edison and ‘Talking Ma- 
chines’ that possibly they have never dreamed 
of. Some people say that ‘Along Broadway’ 
is subtle. We can’t see anything very subtle 
about it. ‘Along Broadway’ simply tells inter- 
esting stories about Edison artists and com- 
posers whose music is Re-Created for the New 
Edison, and we aim to tell the kind of stories 
that will be interesting to everyone, whether 
they own a New Edison or not. We know 
they will own one some day or at least want to 
own one. We hate to steal the other fellow’s 
stuff, but it is a case of ‘eventually—why not 
now?’ 

“There is no good reason why every Edison 
dealer should not be more than enthusiastic 
in distributing ‘Along Broadway.’ It is like 
the voice of conscience. It is probably a still, 
small voice, but it has its say just the same. 

“We have so many interesting plans for 
future numbers of ‘Along Broadway’ that we 
can’t see why Mr. Edison doesn’t have it sold 
on the news stands.” C. H. MItter. 


This is a True Story—Not a F airy Tale 


NE of the most remarkable results of 

selling a New Edison to a farmer—or 
to anyone else for that matter—has been relat- 
ed to us by Mr. H. Council, salesman for 
Martin Bros. Piano Co., of Springfield, Mis- 
souri. Mr. Council says: 

“A few weeks ago I sold a farmer a-New 
Edison. He had come into the store to buy 
Meese talking smachine. I) showed) him 
the Edison Laboratory Model but he said it 
would do me no good to show him the high- 
Priced instruments as he absolutely would not 
purchase one. However, before he left the 
Store he was the owner of it. It was a hard 
sale. He returned about three weeks later for 
more RE-CreaTions. I was half expecting that 
he would make some remark about wishing he 
had bought a smaller one, but his first words 
were, “Ihe Edison is a money-maker for me.’ 
I looked at him in astonishment, as he went on 
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to say, ‘It has made me a thousand dollars.’ 

‘He continued, ‘Before I had the Edison in 
my home, I thought I had everything in life, 
and that there was no use in using any extra 
energy to make any more money as I had a 
comfortable home and most of the things I 
wanted, but, after having the Edison I realized 
that there were many things I was still with- 
out.’ 

“This gave him an impetus toward making 
more money. The adjoining farm was of- 
fered to him at a certain price. He would 
not have listened to the offer before he had 
the Edison in his home, with its Inspiration, 
but he figured that with more land he could 
make more money, and he purchased the farm. 
Within three weeks he received an offer of 
one thousand dollars more than he paid for it, 
so I found he was not telling such a big one, 
after all.” , 


EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A.EDISON, INC., 
Orange, New Jersey, in the interests 
of dealers in the New 
Edison 


C. H. Miller, Editor 


Dams 


ID you ever see a dam break? We never 
have, and if we happened to be in the 
vicinity of a dam which manifested any symp- 
toms of breaking, we would be somewhere else 
in a very short time thereafter, so there is not 
much chance for us to see a dam break unless 
it does so without warning, which, as we un- 
derstand it, is not the normal habit of dams. 

The cabinet situation affords some points 
of comparison with a dam. Our inspection has 
been damming up cabinets which did not meet 
our specifications. 

(Compositor: Diamonp Pornts has lady 
readers, so be careful in setting this. ) 

During July a comparatively small quan- 
tity of these cabinets was brought up to the 
high water mark of our specifications, and 
flowed over the inspection dam in encouraging 
little trickles. August sees these trick’-. in- 
creased to a good-sized stream. In September 
the dam will be giving way at every point and 
in October there should be a regular tidal 
wave of cabinets. 

Our inspectors have won a great victory for 
cabinet quality—a victory that will profit you 
for years to come. We are sure you will be 
pleased to learn that the head inspector who 
bore the brunt of the battle has been promoted 
to the superintendency of one of our own out- 
side manufacturing plants. Edison does not 
forget loyalty, either in an employee or a 
dealer. 


To See Ourselves as Others 


See Us 
REQUENTLY, when a man really sees 


himself as others see him, he hunts for 
a dark place on a bridge and does a high dive. 
Robert Burns was wrong when he penned a 
poetic prayer that we humans be granted the 
gift to see ourselves as others see us. It would 
be a decidedly disturbing gift. 


Once in a while, however, you get a slant 
on yourself through others’ eyes and are jus- 
tified in expanding your chest at the picture. 
Such an experience has recently been ours. 

There are certain workers in wood, such as 
Aimone of New York, who are known to 
connoisseurs as among the world’s greatest 
creators of fine wood work, but so far as we 
know there is but one concern whose name 
stands for the finest type of wood work in the 
mind of practically every intelligent man and 
woman in North America. “This company to 
which we refer is not known merely to 
the connoisseurs. It is known to everyone, 
except the most ignorant and unsophisticated. 
If you took ten average men and asked each 
of them to describe the finest piece of wood 
work he ever saw, it is a pretty safe guess that 
at least seven of them would mention some- 
thing that came from the shops of the company 
under discussion. 

This company is now making phonograph 
cabinets exclusively for Edison. 

Their general manager said to us before the 
agreement was closed: ““We have investigated 
the phonograph cabinet situation and have 
found no cabinets except Edison cabinets, 
which we could build without lowering the 
standards that have been identified with our 
name for more than half a century. In some 
respects your specifications are stricter than 
our own.” 

You may guess as much as you like concern- 
ing the identity of the concern in question. It 
might not be hard for you to guess correctly. 
Before long when Edison cabinets have begun 
to flow from their wonderful wood working 
plant, you will learn whether your guess is 
right. 


Introducing ‘‘Along Broadway’”’ 


N sending ‘Along Broadway” to a New 
Edison owner or to a prospect, it may be 


desirable to accompany the first number with 
some announcement to create a greater interest 
than if “Along Broadway” were sent without 
comment. We suggest the following: 
“In a few days you will receive with 
our compliments a visit from ‘Along 
Broadway, the Edison Musical Maga- 


zine. About a million friends of the 
New Edison enjoy reading it every 
month. ‘Along Broadway’ is published 


with a view to presenting in an interest- 
ing and readable way the doings of fa- 
mous musical artists and the latest news 
of the musical world. We hope that this 
little visitor will be welcome. 

“Cordially yours,’ 


The Attractive Phonograph Salesroom of McManus Bros., the New Edison Dealers 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Selling Edisons in the Good Old 
Summer Time 


Frank A. French, Manchester, New Hampshire 


M*: FRENCH’S very instructive paper 
on selling Edisons in the summer was 
received with great interest and profit by the 
Edison dealers at the recent convention. Mr. 
French evidently does not take much stock in 
the delusion that the New Edison is hard to 
sell in the summer season. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. French said: 
“Selling Edisons in the summer time is 
just like selling them at any other time. 
“Picture a family just returned from a sum- 
mer’s day outing. There they sit about the 
house or on the porch—too hot to go anywhere; 
no entertainment prepared for them; too lazy 
to play cards; neighbors nearly all gone away 
for vacations and nothing to do until bedtime. 
“One of our favorite methods is to give 
“porch concerts.” We arrange with some 
well known and popular woman to invite her 
neighbors on a certain evening to her home. 
About eight o’clock a laboratory model, 
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placed earlier in the day, is started. A regular 
program is given and our representative inter- 
estingly announces the various numbers. 

Japanese lanterns heighten the effect. We 
have a 100-foot cord with drop wires at inter- 
vals of about eight feet, having lamps to insert 
in Japanese lanterns, which we string along 
the veranda. 

Mr. French continued: 

‘Almost everybody wants a life filled with 
music. It is this natural craving that has led 
millions to buy “talking machines.” Most 
people don’t expect any musical instrument to 
reproduce the human voice. In talking ma- 
chines they have not been disappointed. 

“What more encouragement do we as deal- 
ers need? Every family needs a New Edison. 

“It is a compliment to the New Edison that 
so many people you approach have known 
enough to wait until ‘the right one’ came 
along.” 


C. H. Miller R. T. Burke 


C. H. Miller, R. T. Burke and G. L. Roberts Added to 
Staff of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


K. CUMMINGS and Miss Laura Broadway and the Amberola Monthly. 

e Scribner, formerly of the Advertising R. T. Burke has had an extensive reportorial 
Department of Thomas and editorial experience 
A. aE dison™ Ine, shave with leading newspapers. 
been replaced in that or- Mr. Burke will do gen- 
panization by C. H. Mil- eral literary work for 


ler and R. T. Burke. the Advertising Depart- 


C. H. Miller is an ex- eae 
perienced literary man, G. “L.” Roberts” iiag 
identified for many years been appointed assistant 
with the publishing house to Mr. A. J. Palmex 
of Doubleday, Page & Advertising Manager. 
Company. He is the Mr. Roberts comes to 
author of numerous the Edison organization 
books that have had an from the Churchill-Hall 
extensivesale. Mr. Advertising Agency, 
Miller has become Edi- where he had extensive | 
tor-in-Chief of  Dta- practical experience with 
MOND Points, Along Cole Roherte all phases of advertising. 


Do You Want a Position or a Salesman? 


The “Help and Employment Wanted” Points and in future to run this depart- 
department of Diamonp Pornts has been ment regularly. If you are in need either 
temporarily suspended because we have of help or employment please send the par- 
practically no recent applications of either ticulars to the Editor of D1AMOND PornTs 
kind on file. We desire to revise our list and your advertisement, if suitable, will be 
for the September number of Diamonp _ published without charge. 
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The $3,000,000 Phonograph 


THE OFFICIAL LABORATORY MODEL 
Chippendale and William & Mary 


VEN in these days, when we speak of 
billions with nonchalance, it causes peo- 
ple to sit up and take notice if you tell them 
that Thomas A. Edison spent three million 
dollars to build one phonograph. 
When this thought was first adopted by us, 
a prominent advertising man said: “It will 
cost another three million dollars to make peo- 
ple believe the statement that Edison spent 
three million dollars on one phonograph.” 
This advertising man, as is the habit of most 
advertising men, based his opinion on the pub- 
lic’s usual collective reaction to extravagant 
claims made by a manufacturer. He lost sight 
of the fact that our claim was not extravagant; 
in fact, that it was an under-estimate, as Mr. 
Edison really spent more than three million 
dollars to. develop what we now know as the 
Official Laboratory Model. Most of all, 
however, this advertising man overlooked the 
big outstanding fact that the public knows and 


appreciates Thomas A. Edison. ‘The public 
knows that Thomas A. Edison would not 
hesitate to spend ten million dollars in experi- 
mental work, if such amount was necessary to 
accomplish the result which he sought. 

There is no buncombe about the Three 
Million Dollar Phonograph. Mr. Edison 
actually spent that amount of money, in addi- 
tion to several years of his invaluable time to 
develop the Official Laboratory Model, which 
is available to the public in either the stately 
Chippendale cabinet, or the graceful William 
and Mary case. 

You are doing your customer a favor when 
you persuade him to buy the Official Labora- 
tory Model. Have you coached your sales 


force in regard to the Three Million Dollar 


Phonograph? Are you exploiting the Three 
Million Dollar Phonograph in your newspa- 
per advertising? 


Are You Prepared? 


N Along Broadway for October we shall call special attention to the following RE-CREA- 
TION numbers. All Jobbers’ orders for these numbers have been filled and you should 


have no difficulty in securing generous quantities of every number on the list. 


Nevertheless, it 


is better. to be sure than to be sorry—and we suggest that you check your stock and provide 


enough of each number to meet the demand. 


50072 50273 50472 50500 80297 
50091 50317 50473 50502 80299 
50111 50334 50474 50503 80309 
50125 50342 50476 50504 80334 
50150 50442 50480 50505 80356 
50174 50447 50482 50507 80357 
50175 50448 50484 50508 80381 
50184 50451 50486 50515 80384 
50186 50453 50487 50521 80387 
50195 50456 50488 50538 80395 
50199 50460 50489 80396 
50245 50464 50490 80152 80406 
50246 50465 50492 80198 80408 
50265 50466 50497 80258 80412 
50270 50468 50499 80294 80415 


80426 80451 82135 82552 83046 
80427 80452 82145 82553 83081 
80430 80453 82148 82555 83082 
80431 80456 82150 82556 83083 
80432 82151 82557 

80436 82120 82152 82558 84001 
80437 82048 82153 82560 

80438 82060 82154 82561 

80439 82067 82155 82562 

80440 82070 82156 

80441 82072 82158 83008 

80444 82078 82159 83013 

80448 82105 82517 83041 

80449 82129 82519 83044 

80450 82130 82550 83045 


Going After the Farmers 


Here is the biggest piece of news that DIAMOND 
POINTS has had for you in some time. 


EGINNING in September, we shall add 

to the splendid list of magazines which we 
are already using, thirty-one farm papers of 
national, sectional and state circulation. “That 
means thirty-one more mediums to carry the 
Edison message of Music’s RE-CREATION 
to many additional readers (probable Bross 
pects) right in your neighborhood. 

With this new list of farm papers (in ie 
tion to the Farm Journal, Successful Farming, 
Breeders’ Gazette, and Hoard’s Dairyman, 
which we have been using on our general list) 
we are going after the farmers because they 
e:¢ making more money and spending more 
money now than ever before in the history of 
the country. 

The list of farm papers we shall use has 
been selected with the utmost care, with a 
view to covering the country as completely as 
possible and at the same time keeping down to 
the minimum the percentage of duplication 
among the papers selected. 

What does this farm paper campaign mean 
to you? It means just this—that with this 
new farm list (in conjunction with the farm 
papers we are now using) we shall bring our 
message to the attention of the most prosperous 
class of people in the country today. 


HERE ISS THE NEW Dist OF FARM 
te Rie 

Country Gentleman 

Kimball’s Dairy 


Farmer 


Dakota Farmer 
Farm & Ranch 
Orchard and Farm 


How About the Fairs? : 


INCE July 1st we have been sending out 

a great deal of Laboratory literature 

for use at state and county fairs. As the 

whole town will be at the fair anyway, and 

you probably will yourself, won’t it pay you 
to have an exhibit? 

The advertising value is considerable, even 
if direct results are not always apparent. You 
will often sow seeds which later grow into 
matured sales. You will certainly harvest a 
lot of live prospects. “Think of the personal 
acquaintances you will meet. 

It is sometimes pretty hard to get a farmer 
to take much of the peel from his bankroll 
but if he is ever in a mood to spend money it 
ought to be at a fair. 


Iowa Homestead Indiana Farmers’ 


Michigan Farmer Guide 
National Stockman Farmer (St. Paul) 
& Farmer Farmers’ Mail and 
New England Home- Breeze 
stead Farmer & Stockman 
Oklahoma Farmer Wisconsin Farmer 
Stockman Journal of Agriculture 


Progressive Farmer Nebraska Farmer 
Southern Agriculturist Ohio Farmer 
Wallace’s Farmer Prairie Farmer 
Idaho Farmer Rural New Yorker 
Washington Farmer Southern Planter 
American Fruit Wisconsin Stockman 
Grower Oregon Farmer 
American Agriculturist Wyoming Stockman 


The first advertisement to appear in the 
full list of farm papers will be an advertise- 
ment featuring Carolina Lazzari, recently en- 
gaged as leading contralto with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company for the season of 1919-20. 
It tells the Tone Test story in a new and strik- 
ing way—a way that makes it easily and 
readily understood by every one. 


The Lazzari ad. will reach about 50,000,000 
magazine and farm paper readers, and we 
have the utmost confidence that it will “get 
across” with a regular Jack Dempsey wallop. 

Watch for the broadside showing the Laz- 
zari advertisement, the Lazzari interlocking 
newspaper ads and the sample Lazzari inter- 
locking folder. Coming soon. 


What Is Your Circulation? 


have secured a subscriber to the Edison 
RE-CREATION publications. 

What are you doing to boost circulation ? 
Did you ever figure that every one of the big 
monthly or weekly magazines would go out of 
business unless the circulation manager got 
right after old subscribers for renewals? 

What kind of a magazine is it that shows a 
constant, healthy growth? Is it the frothy, 
light, weightless kind, or the substantial, well- 
balanced publication that gives the subscriber 
an enjoyable combination of light and solid 
reading that can be read and re-read with 
equal interest? ‘The answer is obvious. ) 

We make no attempt to discount the impor- 
tance of what, for want of a better name, we 
call “Jazz”? RE-CREATIONS and widely- 
known popular hits; they have their uses, and 
the Laboratories will continue to produce them 
in the same proportion as heretofore. ‘The 
point is that you cannot make a regular sub- 
scriber of the Edison owner by supplying him 
with “Jazz” stuff only. The chances are if 
you do this he will develop a sort of musical 
dyspepsia, eventually reaching a point where 
only the most spectacular of hits will tickle 
his musical palate, and real spectacular hits are 
almost as rare as omelets made from the eggs 
of the feathered dodo bird. Between “hits,” 
then, he will not be a regular subscriber. 

What is the best way to make him a “regu- 
lar?” In our opinion, based on experience, 
the Edison owner who is lacking in finer per- 
ception of music quality can be taught to ap- 
preciate the better things in music by playing 
for him the better class instrumental and vocal 
RE-CREATIONS and calling attention in 
an unobtrusive way to the striking point of 
each RE-CREATION. This should be done 
with entire lack of the patronizing attitude. 

Take some of these better numbers home 
with you. Play them—study the explanatory 
label—select what appeals to yourself as being 
a strong point. Get familiar with each RE- 
CREATION; remember, each RE-CREA- 
TION we issue has its good points; otherwise 
it would never reach your shelves. Perhaps, 
after trying the suggested method, you will 
note one or two numbers that do not seem to 
be as active sellers as the rest. If that con- 
dition develops, drop us a line about it; we 
may be of some service. Remember, please, 
this arrangement must necessarily be limited 
to the higher class RE-CREATIONS. 

Below are some selling points on four excel- 


lent examples of RE-CREATED music, vocal 


WV you have sold a New Edison you 


Ws 


and instrumental, which can be used to ad-: 
vantage: 


No. 80437 


‘*‘Reminiscences of Ireland’’ 


This RE-CREATION typifies the love of 
laughter, the exuberant spirit and the deep 
underlying sentimentality of the Irish nature, 
all of which have been co-ordinated into what 
may be justly called an Irish symphony. The 
arrangement is by Fred Godfrey, probably the 
greatest band director in Great Britain. The 
symphony is played by the well-known So- 
dero’s Band under the direction of Cesare 
Sodero, one of America’s most competent mu- 
sical directors. 


No. 82060 
‘*Toreador Sons’’ from 


‘‘Carmen”’ 


Chalmers’ wonderful work and remarkable 
success in opera in English won him a position 
of prominence in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. In this song he is at his best. 
Note the sympathetic richness, excellent 
timbre and admirable tone quality of his 
voice. He is a master of tonal coloring. 


No. 82151 
‘*The Americans Come!’’ 


No other song has so dramatically empha- 
sized the part which America played in the 
great war. Many good judges believe that 
“The Americans Come” will in time take 
equal rank with the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

Arthur Middleton’s thrilling interpretation 
of this song will make you doubly glad that 
you are an American. 


No. 82558 
‘*Credo”’ (Otello) 


‘‘A tanto amor’’ (La Favorita) 


Mario Laurenti, a recent arrival in Amer- 
ica, was engaged for leading baritone roles 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company after 
his first audition, an unusual achievement for 
operatic aspirants. In the “Credo” from 
“Otello” he is Otello himself with Ofello’s 
shattered faith in God and man. 

He sings “A tanto amor,” the wonderful 
love melody from ‘‘La Favorita,” with all the 
fervid passion of the Latin temperament. 


Some Newspaper Comments on 
Mr. Edison’s Message 


The words of optimism and sound common sense in Mr. Edison’s message to Edison 


Dealers at the Dealers’ Convention, created a profound impression on the press 


of the country. 


across this broad continent. 


EDISON’s CURE. 
-T* HOMAS A. EDISON has provided a 


cure for radicalism. He declares the 
square deal is fatal to the cult, and reasoning 
men must agree that there is real virtue in his 
conclusion that as our government is founded 
on the idea of giving everybody a fair show, 
therefore our government has only to adhere 
to the principles established by its founders to 
eliminate ‘“‘the demagogues and _stiff-necked 
reactionaries” from any prominence whatever 
in our public life. 

“There is a new order of things,’ the 
famous inventor said, “and the ultimate result 
is going to approach more closely a square deal 
for labor, for capital, for the merchant, for 
the farmer, for everyone.” 

‘This is simply saying that all which is neces- 
sary is a realization that all men have rights 
which must be considered and protected, to 
assure harmony in their dealings one with 
another. ‘The “magician” is absolutely correct 
in his position, for there is really no room for 
any other kind of life here, where right must 
and will triumph. ‘The great electrician is 
also consistent in advising others to do in their 
dealings with their fellow-men what he has 
always done. 


The Zanesville (Ohio) Signal in an edi- 


torial makes this comment: 


EDISON’S EPIGRAM. 


‘A square deal is fatal to radicalism.” This 
is a good epigram from Thomas A. Edison, 
who turns his ability from U-boat destruction 
to reconstruction. Doubtless a few fools will 
not know when they are well treated. But as 
a rule a square deal embitters nobody. It 
sounds as self-evident as the axioms of geome- 
try or the first proposition that the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight line. 
But all great truths are obvious. Edison never 
discovered the electric lights or the phonograph 
until he had travelled a road of thought and 
came upon them lying before him plainly across 
the road and he just reached out and picked 


He has been quoted, editorially, in the great newspapers all 


In speaking of the message The Boston Post said: 


them up. Perhaps this square deal is the same 
thing. Every one who is fair kills a radical 
before he is born. Justice stopped the greatest 
war in history. 


The Keene (N. H.) Sentinel said editori- 
ally: 


‘To-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


We have come to expect from Thomas A. 
Edison a great deal more than wonderful in- 
ventions, for, unlike many men of genius in the 
inventive line, he has a wealth of common 
sense and an ability to see things as they are 
in real life. It is for this reason that much 
attention will be paid to remarks he recently 
made regarding radicalism, in which he de- 
clared that the square deal was fatal to radi- 
calism and that no social revolution can be ex- 
pected in this country because the government 
is founded upon the idea of giving everyone a 
fair show. 

The veteran inventor sees a new order 
emerging from the events of the past few 
years, the ultimate result of which will be 
betterment all around, for labor, for capital, 
for the merchant, the farmer and the con- 
sumer. In spite of the possibility that radi- 
calism may master a following and that prog- 
ress may be opposed by some who are unable 


to keep up with the times, Mr. Edison sees in 


the end a just basis for relations. 


In quoting the message, the Middletown 


(Ohio) Journal said: 


EDISON ON THE “SQUARE DEAL.” 


When we see or hear the name of Thomas 
A. Edison at once we think of electric lights, 
phonographs and all the other marvelous in- 
ventions which this wizard of science has given 
to the world. 


In connection with anything the great inven- 


tor says or does our minds never would de- 
velop a thought which borders on philosophy, 
and yet, at a recent banquet in New York, Mr. 
Edison’s statement is a gem, especially just at 
this critical period in the world’s history. 


Discounting Your Customers’ Installment 
Contracts 


ROM time to time reports reach us of 

various opportunities offered Edison deal- 
ers for discounting their installment contracts. 
We carefully investigate these reports with a 
view of giving all Edison dealers an opportu- 
nity to benefit by the successful experience of 
any one dealer, if the result of our investiga- 
tion warrants it. 

At the present time we have no reason to 
retract our repeated statement that the Dis- 
counting Plan offered by the Commercial In- 
vestment ‘rust of New York City is the most 
economical and practical plan offered phono- 
graph dealers. 


OTHER COMPANIES 


There are other discounting companies in 
the field offering more or less similar plans at 
more or less equal rates. We know of none 
at a less rate and we know of absolutely no 
discounting plan at any rate which offers the 
same breadth of facility and utility as the 
eer I, Plan. 

One company of equal financial strength 
quotes practically the same rate. Their plan 
differs from the C. I. T. Plan, inasmuch as 
they collect part of their discount charges 
from the customer and part from the dealer. 
This is merely in lieu of charging a customer 
interest on his installment contract, as is the 
custom in all Edison installment sales. The 
net result to the dealer is approximately the 
same. ‘This same company grants accommo- 
dation only after the applicant has filled out a 
credit information form which must be ap- 
proved by the Credit Department. I believe 
any dealer qualifying to their Credit Depart- 
ment should be equally successful in qualify- 
ing to a bank for similar accommodation at 
customary bank rates. We have yet to hear of 
a plan equal to the C. I. T. for those dealers 
unable to obtain accommodation from. their 
local banks. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Furthermore, it is well to bear in mind the 
following features offered by the C. I. T. 
Plan and to scrutinize any other plans to see 
that those features are included: 


The charges on 12 months transactions 
not to exceed an 8% discount on actual 
amount of accommodation. 

Those charges to include free of any 
additional expense, the insurance against 
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loss or damage by fire of the phonographs 
represented by the collateral discounted. 

The right to regain possession of any 
individual installment contract at any 
time, owing to repossession or payment in 
full. 

That the amount of accommodation ex- 
tended a dealer depends almost wholly on 
“performance’—not on his net financial 
worth. In other words, the initial 
transaction is granted on the strength of 
the jobber’s recommendation, and subse- 
quent transactions are based on the class 
of collateral submitted by the dealer and 
the manner in which he carries out his 
obligations. No extensive credit report 
is required. 


A MEANS oF AppITIONAL PRorFit 


Again we repeat our former assertion that 
for those dealers unable to take advantage of 
the 2% cash discount offered by the jobber, 
owing to insufficient banking accommodation, 
or those dealers who are limited as to the ex- 
tent of their installment sales for the same 
reason, the C. I. T. Plan is a means of addi- 
tional profit. 

The interest charged a customer will ap- 
proximate the charges for discounting your 
paper through this plan—and the 2% -cash 
discount offered dealers for monthly settle- 
ment of their accounts means a big saving. 
The proper place to obtain your accommoda- 
tion is through your local bank, but failing 
that, then it is a decided advantage in dollars 
and cents to utilize any legitimate means of 
discounting your installment paper so long as 
the charges for the service do not exceed a 
rate approximating 16% per annum—and 
provided those charges offer facilities equiva- 


lent.torthes@..] «Ib Plan. 


We Desire To Assist You 


We desire to assist to the best of our ability 
any Edison Dealer who seeks better banking 
accommodation. We. solicit correspondence 
OUatolsrcubjectme LhesG sles Plantiteelt can 
not be taken advantage of without the co- 
operation of the jobber, but, better still, there 
is your own local banker who possibly requires 
only a little education from us to enable him to 
place a higher valuation on this form of col- 
lateral which, in the past, you have perhaps 
unsuccessfully submitted to him. 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
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Mario Laurenti as Iago in Verdi’s Celebrated Opera “Otello” 


A Tone-Test Ad That Strikes a New Note 


(See Page 12) 


Lazzari stands beside the New Edison and sings 
‘‘Moncoeur s'ouvre a ta voix” 


HE voice of the decade has appeared. A 
transcendent artist has flashed into operatic 
glory. 
Twenty-two months ago, Carolina Lazzari 
joined the Chicago Opera—unknown, unheralded. 


Today, three continents clamor to hear her. 


This fall the Metropolitan Opera Company 
brings her to New York City—its prima donna 
contralto. 


While the spell of her magnificent voice is hold- 
ing New York opera-goers enthralled, the New 
Edison will be giving the self-same voice to music- 
lovers throughout the world. 

The pictures on this page are from actual photo- 
graphs. They show Lazzari in the act of comparing 
her voice with its RE-CREATION by the New 
Edison. She sang. Suddenly she ceased to sing, 


Lazzari has now ceased to sing, and the New Edison 
is singing the same song alone 


and the New Edison took up the same song alone. 
There was no difference. It was only by watching 
Lazzari’s lips that the audience could tell when she 
had ceased to sing. 


Lazzari has made this test before more than 
ten thousand music lovers and representative 
music critics. This test proves beyond all question 
that the voice of Lazzari, as RE-CREATED 
by the New Edison, is absolutely indistinguishable 
from her voice as heard on the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


Generations may pass. The Metropolitan 
Opera House may fade into memory; but the 
genius of Edison has perpetuated forever the real 
voices of the world’s great artists. Not strident 
and mechanical travesties on their art—but literal 
RE-CREATIONS, indistinguishable from their 


living voices. 


NOTE:—Edison not only RE-CREATES the voice of the world. He also finds them. 


His method of scientific voice-analysis discovered Lazzari. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph With a Soul”’ 
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$25.00 For a Name 


FE are at a loss for a name that will 

describe—tersely but adequately—an 
all important phase of the Edison merchan- 
dising scheme. It has been known by sev- 
eral names since we first began to recom- 
mend the plan to Edison dealers. Once we 
spoke of it as ‘“Mechanical Service.” But 
that title seemed to make of it a burden in 
the eyes of some dealers, to whom it imme- 
diately suggested unnecessary work—trou- 
ble—expense—which, of course, was an en- 
tirely wrong conception of the plan. 

Then we changed it to “Inspection Serv- 
ice,’ but this only slightly relieved it of 
the suggestion that it is something to escape 
if possible. 

“Prospect Picking” was the next defini- 
tion, which is what it really is. But even 
that title is not sufficiently comprehensive— 
does not convey a suggestion of the impor- 
tance of keeping New Edison owners satis- 
fied and happy—steady RE-CREATION 
patrons and enthusiastic boosters. 

We had a meeting of the Musical Phono- 
graph Division heads the other day at 
which the question of a more fitting name 
was discussed. Several fairly good substi- 
tutes were advanced. Asst. General Sales 
Manager Shearman offered “Good Will 
Insurance.” Advertising Manager Palmer 
brought out ‘Booster Calls.” 

These two sounded best of the several 
suggestions made—but not quite good 
enough. ‘They seem to leave something 
still to be desired. 

So we decided to ask our dealers and 
their sales people to help out. In offering a 
suggestion, if you will, reflect upon these 
advantages of the plan: 


1. That your satisfied customer is your 
very best advertisement. If the Edison 
Laboratories were to stop all national ad- 
vertising, Tone Testing and other Sales 
Promotion work and you were to discon- 
tinue patronizing the local newspapers, cir- 
cularizing, etc., you would still have in the 
New Edison owner the most potent source 
of advertising possible—provided that you 
systematically planned to cultivate and 
retain his good will. The Edison Labora- 
tories proved this fact indisputably by the 
experience of the East Orange Experimental 
Store when the plan was first developed and 
brought to a high degree of efficiency at that 
home of many good merchandising ideas, 
and by subsequent tests at the Newark and 
New York Edison Shops and elsewhere. 
And the experiences of hundreds. of enter- 
prising dealers in all sections of the country 
prove that the plan is not sectional in its 
application. 


2. That the practical working of the plan 
does not stir up “trouble” or excite in the 
mind of the New Edison owner apprehen- 
sion that the mechanism of his instrument is 
delicate or unduly susceptible to disorder or 
wear. 


3. That the plan was not evolved for the 
purpose of establishing a new source of reve- 
nue through charges for inspection and care 
of instruments. Some dealers have made 
an apparent success of charging a nominal 
sum for a monthly inspection service just 
as piano dealers do, but the majority of 
dealers who employ the plan intensively 
find that gratuitous service brings the best 
results. 
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4. That neither is it intended solely to 
be a vehicle for the stimulation of RE- 
CREATION sales to owners who do not 
regularly purchase the new offerings to the 
catalog and supplements, although it is a 
proven fact that the expense of conducting 
the plan can practically be sustained by the 
RE-CREATION business alone which it 
produces. 

5. That its chief virtue lies in the 
sales of additional instruments which pro- 
ceed logically from it. This fact is too 
obvious to require argument or even ex- 
planation. Every Edison dealer who has 
given the plan a fair test will subscribe to 
the fact that prospects who are recom- 
mended by satisfied and enthusiastic New 
Edison owners are the easiest to sell. 

Bearing in mind the above—what name 
(single word, compound word or short 
phrase) do you suggest we should adopt for 
this plan of Sales Promotion by regular 
inspection service gratuitously given to New 
Edison owners? 

To the dealer, or dealer’s salesman or 
saleswoman who suggests the most appro- 


priate name we shall be glad to write our 
check for $25.00. 

Only one condition attaches—that the 
suggestion be accompanied by a short story 
proving from actual experience in the 
dealer’s own establishment the benefits de- 
rived from regularly calling upon Edison 
owners to keep them satisfied and friendly. 
The story will not be considered in the 
awarding of the prize; only the suggestion 
itself will figure ; but the story is a necessary 
part of the contr:bution from the dealer or 
dealer’s assistant in that it will establish the 
fact that the New Name for the service is 
inspired by a practical application of it 
rather than by a theoretical estimate of its 
benefits. 

The committee to judge the prize will 
consist of Arthur J. Palmer, Advertising 
Manager; T. J. Leonard, General Sales 
Manager, and C. H. Miller, Editor of 
DIAMOND POINTS. 

All suggestions should be mailed to the 
Editor of Dramonp Points and must be 
in his hands not later than October 15. 


Selling Music 


F you were engaged in selling shoes, and 
did not have the exact style asked for by 
your customer, in all probability you would 
get a sample shoe from the shelf—try it on 
—and begin immediately to elaborate on 
the shape of the last—the cut of the upper 
—the oak-tanned, flexible but durable sole. 
etc. That is, you would do this if you were 
trying to do business as business is done. 
By the same token, you can sell RE- 
CREATIONS of the better class—pro- 
vided you know them—as you would know 
shoes if you were a shoe merchant. 

We have selected a half dozen RE- 
CREATIONS that possibly require extra 
selling effort because they do not make an 
appeal to every Edison owner. Do you 
recall we told you last month that there 
has to be actual merit to every Edison 
RE-CREATION? Otherwise it would 
never reach your shelves! We are pointing 
out, for your guidance in selling, the salient 


points of some RE-CREATIONS. First, 
however, play these numbers and verify 
each statement made. In other words— 


KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISE! 


Here they are: 


No. 82129 “O Dry Those Tears,” “Oft in the 
Stilly Night’—“O Dry Those Tears” has been 
described as the most appealing theme ever 
written. The song has a lovely melody—irre- 
sistibly charming—an appealing lyric, and a 
beautiful orchestral accompaniment. 

Carolina Lazzari, a few years ago unknown, 
is today heralded as one of the world’s greatest 
contraltos. She was recently engaged as lead- 
ing contralto with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Critics have said that her voice 
is that rare possession, the true contralto. 

“Oft in the Stilly Night” is one of the most 
widely known of encore songs in modern reper- 
toire. The composer of the melody is unknown, 
but the lyric is by the great poet, Thomas Moore. 


No. 80449 (a) “Narcissus,” (b) “Country 
Dance”; “Sweet Forget-Me-Nots—Waltz Ca- 
price’—“Narcissus” is the most widely known 
instrumental composition of Ethelbert Nevin, the 
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American composer. His best known song com- 
position is “The Rosary.” 

This RE-CREATION is one of the most beau- 
tiful and richly harmonious of orchestral num- 
bers. The melody, gracefully haunting, is cap- 
tivating. 

“Sweet Forget-Me-Nots” is a capricious, pi- 
quant gem among light, airy compositions for 
orchestral rendition. This arrangement makes 
it one of the most musically harmonious of fea- 
tured selections by the admirable Peerless Or- 
chestra. 

An exotic strain, lulling and entrancing, 
whimsically flows through this musically frag- 
rant little waltz.  - 


No. 80432 “Offertoire,” “Stradella Overture” 
—The lover of artistic interpretation and perfect 
rendition should treasure this jewel in flute RE- 
CREATIONS. Weyert A. Moor is one of the 
greatest living flute soloists. His tone quality 
and superior knowledge of artistic interpreta- 
tion, as offered in this RE-CREATION, has 
never been excelled. 

Most of us associate the accordion with the 
mouth organ and the hurdy gurdy instruments 
that are popular with vagabond fakir musi- 
cians and in the squalid parlors of thickly 
populated tenements. Frosini, the artist musi- 
cian, here brings to life the soul of music that 
has so long lain dormant in the accordion. His 
wonderful technique and artistic genius demon- 
strate that in his chosen instrument, Frosini 
has truly found the combined souls of the 
piano, of the orchestra, and the military band. 
All this is evident in the “Stradella Overture.” 


No. 82048 “Hungarian Dance No. 5,” “Polo- 
naise in A”—The Hungarian Dances of Johan- 
nes Brahms are considered among the best of 
melodies of that character. The Hungarian 
thapsodies of Liszt were possibly more brilliant, 
but the dances of Brahms are considered to be 
more truly representative of Hungary, more Bo- 
hemian in color and virility. 

Joseph Joachim, prominent among the greatest 
violin-virtuosos, arranged this dance, as played 
by Albert Spalding. Mr. Spalding here displays 
the qualities that make the great violinist; purity 


of intonation and tone free from all tonal dross, 
ideal technique, and a faithful interpretation 
of the emotional context of Brahms’ Fifth 
Hungarian Dance. 

The “Polonaise in A” is one of the most nota- 
ble compositions of Henri Wieniawski, one of 
the greatest of Russian violin-virtuosi. The 
interpretation of his compositions demands ex- 
ceptionally superior technical skill and thorough 
knowledge of the violin. 

Here, Albert Spalding proves his right to the 
title of “The Greatest American Violinist.” 


No. 80448 “Gypsy Love Song” (The Fortune 
Teller), “Snowy-Breasted Pearl’’—“The Gypsy 
Love Song” is one of the most popular melodies 
written by that genius in the composition of 
beautiful music for musical comedies, Victor 
Herbert. The lyric is classic in composition, so 
different from the jumble of sound that char- 
acterize many of our popular melodies of today. 
The music is worthy of the famous composer. 
Chas. Robinson has a mellow, sympathetic bass 
voice, highly capable of giving proper expres- 
sion to the beauty of this love theme. 

“The Snow Breasted Pearl” is a popular Irish 
ballad that was sung and loved by our grand- 
fathers and fathers. It is dear to many of us. 


No. 82130 (a) “The Captive,” (b) “Until”; 
“Two Roses’—When the voices of artists re- 
nowned today as the greatest living singers 
have been forgotten, the voice of the decade, 
that of Carolina Lazzari, the new prima donna 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
will still be remembered as the most magnificent, 
most enthralling of contraltos of this era. 

Here, Miss Lazzari shows her great versatil- 
ity. She sings with perfection “The Captive,” a 
solemn, imposing composition, and “Until,” a 
charming little drawing room song. 

In the rendition of the “Two Roses,” Carolina 
Lazzari remarkably displays the range of her 
wonderful contralto voice. In this selection she 
sings with perfect ease the lowest note ever 
reached by a contralto. You will notice that 
the tone is as true and beautiful as are any of 
her high or middle tones. 


How They “Get That Way” 


Editor of DiaMonp Points: 

Dear Sir—The open letter to Jimmy 
Lacey, of Peoria, Illinois, entitled ‘Nuts 
and Bugs” was very interesting to me, be- 
cause it happened to describe just the kind 
of a “bug” I am. I have been a RE- 
CREATION collecting bug since I first 
bought a New Edison. If people generally 
knew the rare joy that comes from the pur- 
suit of this fascinating hobby there would 
he many more like me. There may be 


some fellows in my town that have bigger 
automobiles and more iron dogs on their 
front lawns, but when it comes to a col- 
lection of RE-CREATIONS I don’t have 
to take off my hat to any of them. 

When I was a youngster I kept a col- 
lection of the names of locomotives I had 
seen. On this railroad, the locomotives 
were named after prominent officials in the 
company and towns along the _ road, 
instead of merely carrying a number. 
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The game was that you had to see the 
locomotive before you put it on your list. 
I have a similar feeling now with New 
Edison RE-CREATIONS. I don’t really 
enjoy hearing them until I own them. I 
had the usual experience of collecting birds’ 
eggs, postage stamps, and even started a 
collection of pipes. But none of these 
things carried with them the satisfaction 
that has come from my collection of RE- 
CREATIONS. 

I am a kind of musical miser who is 
storing up the world’s greatest music in 
his strong box, and in my New Edison I 
possess the key that unlocks it. It is hard 
to analyze my feelings exactly, but I do 
know that I shall never be thoroughly con- 
tent until I have most of the Edison RE- 
CREATIONS available. 

I happen to know several other Record 
Collecting “bugs” who have the same hobby 
that I have. It seems to be the height of 
our ambition to put something over on the 
other fellow. I can appreciate exactly how 
the fellow felt who had sixty band records 
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Orange, N. 
MODEST, RETIRING, UNAE- 
SUMING. BASHFUL, SHY and 
RESERVED JIMMY LACEY of 
Peoria, iL, is considered the Great- 
ent ‘Inventor of he World, was the: 
sentiment expressed by Thos. A. 
ay ati Edison to the correspondent of the . 
Tat bal ane foe thy nN: U-B-A-Liar-Press in an exclusive 
ae : interview yesterday. 
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in his collection. I also envy him, because 
I have only twenty-four. ‘There is some- 
thing fascinating about seeing those won- 
derful piles of black, shiny RE-CREA- 
TIONS grow and to feel that stored up in 
them is the greatest music in the world. 

I wonder if other record collectors have 
developed a certain tendency that I have. 
When I decide on a certain RE-CREA- 
TION that I want for my collection I don’t 
even want to hear it played in the store. 
There is something about that first experi- 
ence of hearing it in the privacy of my own 
home that gives to the RE-CREATION 
a charm all its own. 

It is mine individually, and I want 
to eliminate from it the commercial detail 
of having it played for me. I don’t know 
that this is a good method to pursue but 
at any rate it is my method and, as your 
writer has suggested, most record collecting 
bugs are a queer sort of animal anyway, 
I presume I am justified in my obsession. 

Yours very truly, 
ANOTHER Buca. 
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This astonishing news greeted Peoria one evening. In addition to being “‘the world’s greatest 
inventor,’ Jimmy is the Edison Dealer in Peoria, as most of you know. 
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Edison Tone Test Scores a Tremendous 
Success in Australia 


lee New Edison registered a complete 
triumph recently in Sydney, Australia, 
when Miss Stella Power, a well known 
Australian artist, sang to a crowded house 
in Conservatorium Hall, and not a single 
person in that vast throng could distinguish 
between Miss Power’s voice and Mr. Edi- 
son’s wonderful RE-CREATION. 

The Sydney newspapers were unstinted 
in their praise of this remarkable recital. 

The following is an extract from the 
Sydney Morning Herald: 


“THE EDISON CONCERT. 

“A novel experiment was made by the 
presentation last night at the Conserva- 
torium of a phonograph record side by side 
with the voice from which it was RE- 
CREATED. Miss Stella Power was the 
artist, and the RE-CREATION was made 
in 1917, at the Edison Recording Labora- 
tories, New York. Miss Power sang with 
all the fluency which makes her vocalization 
remarkable in coloratura music. Hav- 
ing studied her own RE-CREATIONS 
with care, the artist was able to leave off 
and take up the strain of melody without 
making any perceptible break in the sound. 
Part of the program was given to the 
crowded audience in darkness, and when the 
lights were turned up it was discovered 
that Miss Power had assumed the role of 
the Vanished Lady, and had returned to 
the artists’ room. The instrument absorbed 
the enthusiasm bestowed upon the dual per- 
formance without a blush. This experi- 
ment, known as the Edison Tone-Test, is 
obviously the most severe to which any 


mechanical RE-CREATION can be put.” 


A remarkably effective use of advertising placards 


made by Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


The Sydney Daily Telegraph said: 
“A TOURNAMENT OF SONG.” 


“The Conservatorium Hall was densely 
packed last night. The New Edison 
was responsible for the gathering, the Syd- 
ney representatives being desirous of dif- 
fusing the blessings of music through this 
medium upon this enlightened community ; 
not sufficiently enlightened, however, upon 
the latest, or most artistic achievements in 
RE-CREATING the performance of an 
accomplished singer, or instrument of the 
tone-sustaining order. If this were so, the 
world would be a much happier place to 
live in; free from the early machine music, 
which presumably, on account of its cheap- 
ness, 1s so widely tolerated. 


“That is the pathetic feature. The great 
mass of people want music; the best if they 
can get it, but any kind rather than none 
at all. Many of these lovers of music were 
present last night. ‘They must have been 
astonished with what they heard. 


“The crowning moment of the evening 
was the singing in darkness. The lights 
had been switched off while Miss Power 
was singing in unison with the RE-CREA- 
TION of her voice. No one was taken 
in, of course; only the human voice could 
give forth such tones and expression. With 
the final cadence darkness was turned to 
light, and the audience, to their astonish- 
ment, found themselves applauding the in- 
strument instead of the singer. Miss Stella 
Power had quitted the platform, unseen, 
leaving the phonograph to maintain the illu- 
= 9 
sion. 


How Phonograph Shop, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., advertised “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles”’ 
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Direct Advertising Hits 


[Se newspaper advertising is mighty 
good advertising—provided it is good. 
Other forms of local advertising are good, 
each in its respective way, but there is noth- 
ing more insistent on securing the attention 
of possible prospects than good direct adver- 
tising. Under this heading comes circu- 
larizing. 

Don’t eiuandereratd us. We do not 
mean the cheap throw around stuff, but real 
honest-to-goodness high class circularizing 
in sealed envelopes under first class postage. 
That is the kind of circularizing that gets 
attention. “There isn’t a housewife within 
a thousand miles of your store who can 
resist opening a sealed envelope, especially 
when it has no indication of being a piece 
of circular matter. “That is why we insist 
that good circularizing should be done in 


sealed envelopes under first class postage. 

From time to time we receive unsolicited 
testimony to the effectiveness of the Edison 
Dealers’ Circularizing Service. ‘This testi- 
mony comes in the form of letters telling us 
about the sale of a New Edison or several 
New Edisons as a direct result of the cir- 
cularizing which we have done for the 
dealer who has made the sale. 

Edison Dealers’ Circularizing Service 
will go a long way toward helping you dig 
up, not only prospects, but actual purchasers 
of the New Edison. Of course, it never 
will do that for you until you try it, and 
you never will know how much it can help 
you until you do try it. 

Therefore, why not—TRY IT? Waite 
your jobber and ask him all about it. 

Why not today? 


Some Selling Points from the Crucible of 
Experience 


ISS ETHEL A. SMITH, Manager 
of the RE-CREATION  Depart- 


ment of the Edison Shop in New York 
City, recently said: 
“Many people come in to buy RE- 


RE-CREATION Department of The Edison 
Shop, New York City 


CREATIONS with only a vague idea of 
what they want. ‘This is where intuition 
comes to the rescue. A well-developed in- 
tuition will tell the salesman by some in- 
definable process what the customer is in 
quest of. Sometimes my customers confess 
to me that they came intending to buy only 
one RE-CREATION and they go out with 
six or seven because we have successfully 
divined their musical taste. 

“We never admit that we are out of 
anything. Our answer is, ‘It is in transit, 
or expected soon, or is on order from the 
factory. Especially is ‘camouflage’ neces- 
sary in pacifying a customer who is dissatis- 
fied. If you can learn his grievance, make 
him believe that he actually has no griev- 
ance that cannot be overcome. 

“Nothing holds a customer more than to 
show a personal interest regardless of who 
it is. I delight in playing hostess and hav- 
ing the customers as my guests. In the final 
analysis, it is all summed up in the one 
word, Hospitality, and the tendency of the 
RE-CREATION Department should be 
to make purchasing a pleasure for the cus- 
tomer and not the dull, drab thing it is too 
often made.” 
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Here Is Inspiration For You 


HE Laboratories receive many hun- 

dreds of letters from Edison owners 
whose praise of the wonderful New Edison 
is an inspiration for our daily work, but 
when we receive a letter like this we almost 
feel like that Texas rabbit in the story 
describing what “Cactus whiskey”’ is like. 
The rabbit, after tasting a drop of it, 
rushed out in the prairie looking for a pack 
_ of wolves to lick. Mr. Jones wrote this 
letter to us without solicitation and we 
replied, asking for his picture and for per- 
mission to print it. Here is 
the letter and his picture. He 
looks like a man who means 
what he says, doesn’t he? 

“San Antonio, Texas, 

July 24, 1919. 
“Edison Laboratories: 
“Gentlemen: 

“Mr. Edison’s latest inven- 
tion is beyond a doubt the 
most wonderful instrument 
that ever was or ever will be 
put on the market. ‘The 
limit in phonograph construc- 
tion has certainly been 
reached. In RE-CREAT- 
ING the human voice or any 
instrumental music it is absolutely perfect. 

“T purchased a $150.00 needle machine 
and had paid $35.00 in installments before 
I accidentally ran into one of your New 
Edisons. Although I knew at the time 
that Edison instruments were in existence 
I did not know anything about Mr. Edi- 
son’s latest. Mr. Beyer, your agent here, 
has competition of about ten to one against 
him, and the first thing they shoot at you 
is that the Edison Diamond Point wears 
out the records, the dampness warps them 
and about 100 other things that are wrong 
with it. Like a fool, loaded with all that 
propaganda, I bought a needle machine. 

“Well, the talking machine salesman has 
his needle machine back, a good cussing out, 
and my $35.00 to buy ice cream sodas or 
anything he wants to do with it. No won- 
der they are fighting the Edison so, for 
they know it won’t be long before needle 
machines will be ancient history. 

“The needle machine people are fighting 
like wild fire to hold down Mr. Edison’s 


latest for they know what will happen if 
some clever chap lets the cat out of the 
bag and wakes up the people as to the real 
facts. 

“The greatest advertising scheme that 
ever was pulled off in this town was when 
the New Edison was put on the stage of a 
local theatre and played in comparison with 
a singer and an instrumental selection. It 
is a great idea. If you could arrange it 
with the theatrical people my idea would 
be to make a circuit of all the principal 
theatres, and have some ar- 
tist to play in comparison with 
a xylophone, for example. 
Have the artist start the per- 
formance on his instrument 
and when he gets well into 
his piece put the entire 
house in complete darkness. 
While he keeps on playing, 
have a couple of muggs bring 
the Edison out on the stage, 
start it up just as the artist 
stops (try to make it an un- 
broken piece or so that the 
Edison will swing right in 
where the artist left off). 
Then let the crew move all 
his junk off—leaving nothing but the Edison 
sitting right in the middle of the stage. Then 
throw on the light. Of course after the 
Edison stops have some bright chap with a 
good, clear, strong voice, who will not get 
pussyfooted or scared at an audience, come 
out and put up a good plain talk. He should 
be some one that can drive his subject home 
and make the audience sit up and take 
notice. If you did this I would guarantee 
you would have to make a new addition to 
the plant. 

5S. W. Jones. 

“P. S.—I have one of your $285.00 offi- 
cial Laboratory Models in my home. Now 
maybe I am making too many suggestions 
or stepping into something that is not any 
of my business, but believe me, I do wish 
everybody knew about Mr. EFdison’s latest 
before they bought a pile of junk like I did 
before I found the instrument that I have 
in my home today. I have friends that 
come to see me just to hear the music. 
They say it is just like going to a theatre.” 
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The Bombardmen 


ERE are some of the artists who are ba 
music lovers that there is no difference be 

of it. 
A test of this kind is a remarkable achieven 
personal pride in this wonderful galaxy of wo 
message of MUSIC’S RE-CREATION to the ut 


Glen Ellison 


Sibyl Sanderson Fagan Hardy Williamson 


iq 


Marie Rappold Marie Tiffany Julia Heinrich 


Marie Morrisey Byron G. Harlan Arthur Collins 
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1e “Talkers” Is On 


itil Christmas for Tone-Test recitals to prove to 
al music and the New Edison’s RE-CREATION 


val history. Every Edison dealer should feel a 


ingers and instrumentalists who will carry the 
s of the country. 
' 


] 
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3etsy Lane Shepherd Odette Le Fontenay Alice Verlet 


ras 


Vernon Dalhart Ida Gardner Amy Ellerman 
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Cabinet Production 


HERE is a temporary shortage of 
most types and finishes of the New 
Edison. 

Our Sales Bulletin of August 30th ex- 
plained the reason for the shortage and 
extended the prospect of early relief. 

We are happy to say that the prediction 
then made of an improved flow of cabinets 
from the manufacturers is coming true. The 
situation is growing better every day. Up 
to the time this issue of DIAMOND POINTS 
went to press (September 15th) we had 
received in the present month almost as 
many cabinets of various types as we re- 
ceived during the entire month of August. 
If this ratio continues—and unless some- 
thing unforeseen occurs it will continue— 
cabinet shipments to us in September will 


exceed those of August by at least 75 per 
cent. 

And the prospect beyond September, for 
the remainder of the year, is corresponding- 
ly bright. The Pullman source of supply 
—-the: announcement of which has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm and comfort 
by Edison Jobbers and Dealers—will soon 
become an important factor, and the older 
sources of cabinet supply will be gradually 
increasing their deliveries. 

There need be no apprehension over the 
Holiday supply of the popular types of in- 
struments. On the contrary—as we 
pointed out in the Sales Bulletin above re- 
ferred to—the situation this year has been 
exactly the reverse of preceding years, in 
which there has consistently been a sur- 
plus in the Summer months and a shortage 
in the late Fall and early Winter months, 
becoming particularly acute in the Holiday 
season. This year the peak of the shortage 
with us was reached in the Summer months. 
Now, we are steadily climbing and instru- 
ments will become more abundant as we go 
into the months of the year in which the 
demand for them is greatest. 

There will probably be a temporary 
shortage of some special types until the pres- 
ent scarcity of highly skilled cabinet makers 
is overcome, but this is not important. “The 
important thing is the availability of the 
popular types, and it is on these that we 
are concentrating our best efforts—and 
with most encouraging promise of success. 


A Tone-Test Ad That Strikes a New Note 


ITH the Lazzari ad reproduced on the inside front cover we have struck a new note in Edison 
Magazine Advertising, we have given our advertising a fresh twist that we believe will get the 
Tone-Test feature over stronger than any magazine ad we have yet run. 
The Lazzari ad will be the first magazine ad to appear in the new list of farm papers, in addition 
to the splendid list of general magazines we have been using right along. 
The magazines and farm papers represented here reach an approximate total of 53,195,593 readers. 


APPEARING IN SEPTEMBER 


Atlantic Monthly—American—Cosmopolitan— 
Harper’s Magazine—Ladies’ Home Journal—Lit- 
erary Digest—National Geographic—Outlook— 
Popular—Saturday Evening Post—Review of Re- 
views—World’s Work—American Fruit Grower— 
Breeder’s Gazette—Country Gentleman—Hoard’s 
Dairyman —Kimball’s Dairy Farmer — Farm 
Journal—Successful Farming. 


APPEARING IN OCTOBER 


American A¢griculturist—Dakota Farmer—Far- 
mer (St. Paul)—Farm and Ranch—Farmer’s Mail 
and Breeze—Indiana Farmer’s Guide—Journal of 
Agriculture—Farmer and Stockman—lIowa Home- 


stead—Wisconsin Farmer—Michigan Farmer— 
National Stockman and Farmer—Nebraska Farmer 
—New England Homestead—Ohio Farmer— 
Oklahoma Farmer—Pacific Rural Press—Prairie 
Farmer—Pro¢gressive Farmer—Rural New Yorker 
—Southern Ag¢griculturist—Southern Planter— 
Wallace’s Farmer—Wisconsin Agriculturist—Wy- 
oming Stockman Farmer—Idaho Farmer—Ore- 
gon Farmer—Washington Farmer. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES APPEARING 
IN OCTOBER 


Canadian Courier—Canadian Home Journal— 
Canadian Magazine—Everywoman’s World—Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine—Western Home Monthly. 
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Your Low Priced Edison Business 


VEN in these days of plenty of money 

easily spent, there are people who 

feel that they cannot afford The New Edi- 

son, though want a phonograph with the 

name “Edison” on it. Anyone who likes 

geod music, or good phonographs, would 
naturally feel that way. 

Let us assume that you are the Edison 
“Disc Only” dealer in a town of 30,000. 
Into your store comes a man who says: 
“Mr. Edison Dealer, I have exactly $40.00 
to spend for a phonograph and I want an 
Edison. What can you do for me?” What 
are you going to tell that man? Perhaps 
you will say, “Why, I’ll try and sell him the 
lowest price New Edison I have, which is 
the Moderne Model at $120.00.” Well and 
good, but notice we said this man had 
exactly $40.00 to spend and no more. Do 
you expect he will pay three times as much 
as he originally intended? Hardly. What 
will you do then? Isn’t there only one 
thing you could do under the circumstances ? 
You would have to say: “I am sorry, but I 
do not carry an Edison instrument that 
sells for $40.00.” Supposing the custo- 
mer says: “‘Doesn’t the Edison Company 
make any lower priced phonographs than 
$120.00?” You would probably say this, 
wouldn't you? “Why, yes, I believe they do 
but I don’t carry them.” Supposing again 
the customer says: “You are headquar- 


_aren’t you?” 


ters for Edison Phonographs in this town, 
Of course, you would say: 
“You bet I am.’’ Then friend customer 
says: ‘Well, why don’t-you carry these low 
priced Edison instruments? I do not want 
to buy a ‘Gruntola,’ I want an Edison, but 
my wife and I want some sort of music up 
at my house and half a loaf is better than 
none, so I guess I’ll go across the street and 
buy a ‘Gruntola.’ Good-bye, sir.” And 
when he says good-bye to you, you say 
good-bye to $40.00 that should be nestling 
in your cash register. If you carried the 
Edison Diamond Amberola that $40.00 
would be yours. 

Mr. “Disc Only” Dealer, every day that 
you neglect to carry the Diamond Amber- 
ola in your store the “Squeakola” dealer 
and the “Gruntola” dealer make money off 
you! How long are you going to let them 
get away with it? Wouldn’t you rather ad- 
vertise, “Edison Instruments, $41.00 to 
$6,000.00” than “Edison Instruments, 
$120.00 to $6,000.00?” 

Investigate the Diamond Amberola today. 
A letter to your jobber or to the Amberola 
Department, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J., will bring complete infor- 
mation by return mail. Better yet, just 
sign the enclosed self-addressed post-card 
and shoot it in to us today. We will do 
the rest. 


An attractive sign in which electric lighting is used effectively by Fitzgerald Music Company, 
Los Angeles, California 
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News of the Sales Promotion Department 


N August we described in detail the Big 
Four Sales Promotion Plans. We are 
now pleased to say that dealers everywhere 
are rapidly preparing to become sharers in 


the Half Million Dollars. 
TONE TESTS: At the time the 


Dealers’ Convention was held, practically 
all available Tone Test Artists had already 
been booked, and for all of their open time. 
Since the new Co-Operative Advertising 
Plan was announced, we could book them 
for three times the number of recitals they 
are able to give. [he Tone Test season 
has already started, and by September 15th 
twenty tours will be under way. ‘The early 
start this season indicates that the dealers 
are realizing more than ever before the ad- 
vantages of Summer Recitals. 


TURN TABLES: The 500 Turn 
Tables are being made rapidly and ship- 
ments are going out promptly. More than 
one hundred Turn ‘Tables have already 
been installed. “The supply will not last 
long, and Edison dealers who have not 
taken the matter up with their jobbers 
should do so without delay. “The complete 
Book of Instructions, with full particulars 
as to handling the Turn Table Plan, has 
been forwarded to all dealers to whom 
Turn Tables are being sent. “The Adver- 
tising Agency, which made so splendid a 
job of the Tone Test advertising copy, is 
now working on advertising matter in con- 
nection with the Turn Table Plan. Judg- 
ing by samples of catchy window cards, 
handsome booklets, up to date newspaper 
advertising and snappy, follow-up letters 
they have submitted, we predict this printed 
matter will be a big help to the dealers 
using Turn Tables. 


EDISON RE-CREATION CON- 
CERTS: Dealers are showing great in- 
terest in this plan, and applications are 
coming in at a rate to indicate that there 
will be a large club of such dealers. When 
it is in full swing it will be like a World’s 
Series as a money maker. Advance infor- 


‘mation on this plan has already been for- 


warded, and dealers who desire to partici- 
pate in our offer to help defray the expense 
of giving recitals in local lodges, churches, 
etc., should make applications through their 
jobbers. On receipt of applications, we 
will send additional printed matter with 
instructions as to securing rebate. 


ADVERTISING EDISON ARTISTS’ 
CONCERTS: These Concerts are booked 
by the Artists’ Managers or Musical Bu- 
reaus, who advise us of dates and places, and 
we notify local dealers sufficiently in ad- 
vance so dealers can advertise in local 
papers, have display cards in their windows 
and arrange to have stock of such Artists’ 
RE-CREATIONS on hand. We are pre- 
pared to supply copy for advertising and 
to assist dealers who take advantage of our 
offer of help in such work. 

Any further information needed by 
dealers on any of these promotion plans will 
be furnished by jobbers, or by our company 
on request. If you have not already inter- 
ested yourself in what is undoubtedly the 
most liberal offer ever made by any manu- 
facturer, we can only urge you to partici- 
pate without further delay. There is now 
much said about strikes—let us strike from 
the shoulder and with the backing of the 
great promotion plans, show business re- 
sults that will be record breakers. 


A Dog in the Manger 


R. H. H. BLAKE, the New Edison 
dealer in Philadelphia, who will be 
remembered as the genial and efficient 
Chairman of the big Edison Dealers’ Con- 
vention held last June, had reached a point 
in a sale where the only thing that stood 
between a talker and the New Edison was 
a dog. Here’s Mr. Blake’s story: 
“The lady wanted an Edison, her hus- 
band wanted a talking machine. His objec- 


tion to the Edison was that it cost more 
money and he had set $100.00 as his price 
limit. 

In order to buy the New Edison, 
the lady finally offered to sell her valuable 
pet dog and put the amount realized as first 
deposit on the Edison. Her husband agreed 
and a substantial cash payment was paid. 

““His Master’s Voice,’ in this instance 


at least, did not prove to be as strong as he 
thought it was.” 
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The Dempsey Punch of the Three Million 
Dollar Phonograph 


HE other day we heard someone say 

he believed the biggest thought pre- 
sented at the Dealers’ Convention was 
brought out in Mr. Purdy’s talk when he 
quoted a remark made by a talking ma- 
chine dealer after he had been defeated in 
a comparative demonstration. 

‘The talking machine dealer said: 

“I knew I could not sell you as soon as 
I saw a Laboratory Model Edison here. 
I can sell against almost anything but an 
Edison and when it is a Laboratory Model, 
I am licked before I start.” 

“Licked before he started.” Think of it! 
Think of going into a competitive demon- 
stration with no hope, no faith in his ma- 
chine to make good, knowing he was beaten 
before he began and yet compelled to make 
the demonstration that would convince 
others of what he knew already—that his 
machine was not a musical instrument. 

If the talking machine dealer, when he 
sees an Official Laboratory Model in a 
home, knows he is beaten before he starts, 
how must an Edison dealer feel. He is 
backed by the only instrument that will 
actually RE-CREATE the human voice 
or the work of instrumentalists—the instru- 
ment on which Mr. Edison spent $3,000, 
000 to perfect. It is inconceivable that a 
dealer could lose a sale in a comparative 
test with any talking machine. 

Just recently we received from Phono- 
graph Shop, Inc., Oklahoma City, a letter 
enclosing a report on ‘More Late Victories 
Over Talking Machines” made by one of 
the salesman. 

The first sale mentioned was made in 
competition with four well known talking 
machines which were in the home of the 
prospect when the salesman succeeded in 
getting in with the New Edison “through 
the friendly offices” of an Edison owner. 

Mr. Bryan says: 

“Through the regularly prescribed 
method of pure ethical salesmanship we 
first eliminated two makes of ‘talkers’ and 
then got the out of the road by an al- 
most ridiculous demonstration of what the 


did not have in comparison with the 
New Edison.” 

The last, by the way, was a much 
vaunted machine made by a well known 
manufacturer of pool tables and bar fix- 
tures. 

Mr. Bryan has this to say of the next 
sale: 

“A gentleman with his wife and five 
friends came in last Friday to buy a : 
They had never heard an Edison except the 
old Standard horn machine and were in- 
sistent upon having Bohemian records, inas- 
much as three members of their family 
could not speak English. The writer had, 
as you can imagine, a strenuous interview 
and they left to go to another company 
where they desired to hear the ; subse- 
quently they found their way to ; 
where the methods followed by said house 
soon brought them back to us. Another 
interview followed, they again left, at which 
time a definite appointment was made for 
9 o'clock the next morning. 

“It must be borne in mind that the maxi- 
mum price they would pay was $150, but 
the writer was working on a C-150 which 
we happened to have in stock at the time. 

“We finally eliminated all competi- 
tion, thoroughly instilled into the minds 
of these people the pure RE-CREATION 
of music and switched them to the Sheraton 
Inlaid Model for $300 cash without needle 
attachment.” 

There are reports on five other sales in 
all of which some well known talking ma- 
chine was disposed of, but the two quoted 
above will serve to illustrate the hopeless 
task of the talking machine dealers. 

In the Official Laboratory Model the 


Edison dealer has an instrument which has 


no peer. It is able to vanquish a talking 
machine in both musical and _ furniture 
values. It is the best seller of the entire 


line—and it costs no more to sell it than 
it does to sell one of the lower priced 
models. It is, as Mr. Purdy said at the 
Dealers’ Convention, ““The One Best Bet.” 


TT eT 
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Who Said They Had to Be Shown in 
Missouri ? 


R. W. M. HINDE, until recently a 
traveler for the Phonograph Com- 

pany of Kansas City, made ’em all sit up 
and take notice when he had a New Edison 
delivered by aero- 
plane from Kansas 
City to his new 
“Music Shop” at 
Sedalia, Missourl. 
In putting “Music 
in the Air” he got 
under the wire miles 
ahead of his com- 
petitors. They don’t 
always have to be 
shown out in Mis- 
sourl. Sometimes 
they show the other 
fellow how to do it. 
We believe this is 
the first time in history that a phono- 
graph has been delivered by the air route. 
We regret to announce, however, that it 
did not prove to be an especially economi- 
cal way to deliver New Edisons. The 
plane, after making a safe landing with 


its precious freight, took Mr. Hinde aboard 
and he flew over the city showering the 
astonished spectators with handbills an- 
nouncing the opening of the Sedalia Music 
Shop. © When he 
alighted, the aero- 
plane felt so chipper 
at being relieved 
from the responsi- 
bility of carrying a 
New Edison and 
the Sedalia Music 
Shop’s proprietor 
that it soared sky- 
ward, turned a few 
back airsprings, and 
flapped its wings 
like a bird let out 
of a cage. But then 
something went 
wrong, perhaps because “pride goeth be- 
fore destruction and an haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall.” At any rate the aeroplane fell 
to the ground and was burned up. ‘The 
Sedalia papers said that the damage to the 
plane amounted to $2,000. 
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The attractive showroom and recital hall of the Great Falls Phonograph Company, 
Great Falls, Montana 


It Is a Wise Father That Knows 
His Own Child 


R. HORNE, a traveler for Harger 

& Blish, Edison Jobbers at Des 
Moines and Sioux City, while in New 
York recently, happened to be walking up 
Fifth Avenue in company with four Edison 
dealers. “They came to a “Talking Ma- 
chine” Shop. 

Now, if there is one spot in the world 
where they ought to know their business it 
is in a FIFTH AVENUE Shop in New 
York City. But just see what happened: 
they walked in, asked to hear “it”? and the 
clerk started out to sell his machine the way 
it is done on FIFTH AVENUE—and the 
way the “talker salesmen” do it every- 
where. He put on a “tune’—played it 
clear through—and then—‘‘How do you 
like that selection?” 

Mr. Horne then asked the price—and 
the salesman promptly replied: “Ninety 
Dollars.” Mr. Horne then asked to hear 
a violin selection, which the salesman put 


on and played from start to finish. Then 
Mr. Horne asked to hear another record, 
giving the catalogue number. After it had 
started playing he asked the “salesman” 
who the violinist was. The salesman didn’t 
pick up the envelope to read what it had to 
say (as they usually do)—no, he stopped 
the machine to look—and then with a look 
of amazement on his face he told Mr. 
Horne that “it was not a Violin, but that 
it was a ’Cello Record.” 


‘*Going Some”’ 


R. W. R. KIRK, Manager of The 
Edison Shop, Syracuse, N.. Y.,, 
writes: 

“Early in the year of 1918 we sold to a 
man in Syracuse an Edison Amberola. On 
December 18th, 1918, the salesman who 
sold it raised him to an A-100. On January 
24th, 1919, he bought a C-150. On May 
10th, 1919, he was again raised to a 
Jacobean. On August 4th, 1919, he was 
made the proud possessor of a Chippendale.” 


6-Wwo DIN co 


How they handle New Edison business in the great northwest—-The Bradbury Co., 
Yakima, Washington 
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The Summer of Our Discontent 
Made Glorious Winter 


With the help of this “classy” delivery 
car, Mr. Charles Dietzel of Union City, 
Tenn., said last year that he was going 
to make his August look like the other fellow’s 
December so far as business was concerned— 
and he did. He sold fourteen New Edisons in 
August and said he could have made it twenty. 
The car is a “pippin.” We wish we could re- 
produce it in its true colors. Mr. Dietzel is 
going to knock his previous record sky-high 
this year. 


Over the Top With the New Edison 


This is a picture of Willoughby, “The Human 
Fly,” who climbed up a business building out in 
Coffeyville, Kansas, while the New Edison 
played elevating music. An immense crowd 
saw Willoughby do his stunts and heard the 
New Edison. The gentleman standing beside 


the New Edison is Mr. H. B. Wiley, senior This interesting method is us 

member of the firm of Wiley-Hovis, of Coffey- of Geer Osteen to woah hive be so 
ville, who are using their best efforts to put tion to the New Edison in hot weather 

the New Edison where it belongs—several He has these thermometers placed 
stories above the other makes of phonographs. in the principal parts of the city. 
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The Edison Men Who Started Things Humming at Pullman 
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Mr. Maxwell’s Western Trip 


Vice-President of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., returns 
to the Laboratories after an extensive trip to the 
Pacific Coast in which several hundred dealers 


were seen and Edison 


UST before Diamonp Pornts went to 

press, Mr. William Maxwell, Vice- 
President of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., re- 
turned from a trip to the Pacific Coast. 
The result of his observations will be of 
the greatest interest to Edison dealers 
throughout the country, as his itinerary was 
an extremely comprehensive one. 

He met many hundred dealers, as well as 
the jobbers in the territories of Chicago, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, Denver, Ogden, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Portland, and 
was able to discuss various phases of the 
Edison business with them. In a number 
of instances, special meetings were arranged. 

The more notable of these meetings were 
held at Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle and Spokane. Mr. Maxwell’s trip 
included a motor tour from Portland to 
Yakima, Washington. 

Upon his return Mr. Maxwell said: 

“The deepest impression which I re- 
ceived on this trip is that the Edison Com- 
pany has an asset of incalculable value in 
the conviction of dealers that we can be 
depended upon at all times to act consist- 
ently in what we believe to be the best in- 
terests of the trade and that we are, with- 
out exception, fair, just and honest in our 


interests were discussed 


dealings. I should like to emphasize that 
this feeling on the part of dealers appears 
to be something more than the respect which 
a manufacturer of good repute usually com- 


mands.” 


The Western dealers were very enthusi- 
astic over the fact that not‘only the new 
cabinets but that all cabinets in which New 
Edisons are encased are true examples of 
Period Furniture. 

Most of the dealers with whom he talked 
felt that next to the surpassing merit of the 
New Edison as a musical instrument this 
fact that “all Edison Models are Period 
Models” was the biggest talking point they 
had. 

Mr. Maxwell discussed informally with 
dealers the fact that it would be necessary 
slightly to increase the prices of Edison in- 
struments in the future. ‘This statement 
apparently occasioned but little surprise. In 
view of the abnormal conditions and high 
prices obtaining in almost every walk of 
life, it was regarded as inevitable. This 
especially was true among the dealers who 
are familiar with the recent increases in 
price of the more prominent “talking ma- 
chines.”’ 
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List of New French Re-Creations 


HE new list of French RE-CREA- 

‘TIONS, which was announced in 
Sales Bulletin No. 155 (Canadian No. 
147), should be of great value to Edison 
dealers, not only in increasing their RE- 
CREATION business but also in stimulat- 
ing sales in Edison instruments. French 
songs and musical compositions are by no 
means limited to the country of their origin. 
Nearly all great artists have French com- 
positions as a large part of their repertoire. 
This list represents a wide variety of musi- 
cal compositions, operatic arias, sacred se- 
lections, popular songs, folk melodies, etc. 


The artists making these RE-CREA- 


TIONS are of recognized standing in the 
musical world. 

In addition to the appeal that these RE- 
CREATIONS will have with people of 
cultivated musical taste, there will be an es- 
pecial appeal all over the United States 
and Canada to people of French birth and 
French descent. Edison dealers should not 
fail to visualize the full opportunity offered 
by these French RE-CREATIONS for in- 
creasing business. 

The Laboratories have prepared a spe- 
cial supplement to cover this list and other 
French titles that have been listed previ- 
ously. Dealers may secure this supplement 
by application to their jobber. 


This remarkable picture shows an open air Edison concert, given to the school children of an out- 


lying district, by B. S. Porter and Sons, Edison Dealers of Lima, Ohio. Mr. Porter writes that he 
plans to give one of these concerts each week, the result of the first one being so successful. Mr. 
Porter had post card reproductions made of this photograph and one was given to each child in the 


picture. As a direct result of the first concert 100 people called at his store the first week. 


nn, 
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A shipment of New Edisons for Hockett, Bristol and Cowan, the New Edison Dealers of Fresno, Cal. | 


Going After 


HAT did you think of that list of 

farm papers which we ran in Dta- 
MOND Points for September, and in which 
the “No Difference” advertisement ap- 
peared? Do you realize that the Edison 
advertising in those magazines reaches the 
most prosperous prospect in the world to- 
day—the American farmer? 
The farmers have the money. We are 
cultivating their interest in the New Edi- 
son by means of the farm magazines so that 
you may reap the harvest with your local 


the Farmers 


newspaper advertising, your direct adver- 
tising and your personal canvassing. 
After you have run the “No Difference” 
interlocking dealer advertisements in your 
local newspapers and have mailed out the 
interlocking folder, canvass all your pros- 
pects and possible prospects and you will 
be following the sales trail blazed by the 
national magazine advertising, your own 
newspaper advertising and your “direct” 
advertising (the Lazzari folder). 


The Booklet of ‘‘Eye Value’’ 


ITHIN a few days we shall send to 
all our dealers a printed copy of the 
manuscript of Mr. Maxwell’s remarkable 
business play, “Eye Value.” As many of 
you remember, “Eye Value’ was presented 
at the dealers’ convention last June and 
was received with great enthusiasm. ‘The 
writing of business plays of this kind is orig- 
inal with Mr. Maxwell. ‘This is the fourth 
of the series, the three preceding it being 
“Bought and Nearly Paid For,” ‘Guy 
Wise, Esq.” and “The Dotted Line.” 
While this: play is broadly humorous in 
its lines, and was greeted with roars of 
laughter at the convention, its real purpose 
is to convey a message that will be remem- 
bered even after its humor may be for- 
gotten. 
We trust that every dealer who receives 
a copy of the booklet will read it diligently 


so that those who were not fortunate enough 
to see its original presentation will grasp 
the lesson that it contains and that those 
who did see it will be enabled to refresh 
their recollection of this remarkable argu- 
ment in favor of real art in furniture 
cabinets. 


Ida Gardner, the Well-Known 
Edison Artist, Married 


“T° HE wedding was recently announced 

of Ida Gardner, of New York, and 
Louis Underwood, a banker of Lynn, Mass. 
‘The marriage took place August 16 at the 
bride’s summer home, Camp Bluebird, on 
the Ausable River, near Wilminton, N. Y. 
‘The ceremony was held beneath a great tree 
on the bank of the river, the Rev. Fred 
Winslow Adams, of Springfield, Mass., 
officiating. | 
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Here Is a “Sure Fire” Way to Sell Overstocks 


SUCCESSFUL way to sell RE-CRE- 

ATIONS of which you have an over- 
stock was demonstrated recently by ‘The 
Edison Shop in New York City. In re- 
ferring to it, Mr. Boykin, the General 
Manager, said: 

“Here is a RE-CREATION sales idea 
that has pulled: tremendously. We had 
overstocks of certain RE-CREATIONS, 
and in order to reduce them we had a 
special sheet printed and mailed to our 
customers. The first day, in spite of rain, 
we had a string of customers coming in to 
our RE-CREATION Department. 

“This campaign sold out the entire over- 
stock of five of the numbers mentioned on 
the sheet to the extent of our having to re- 
order on these particular numbers. ‘There 
were other numbers of which the stock was 
brought down to normal and we now find 
that we haven’t an overstock of any of the 
RE-CREATIONS mentioned on the sheet. 

“T might add that, strangely enough, this 
sheet brought into the Edison Shop people 
who had not bought a RE-CREATION in 
six months. It is possible that these people 
came because we said on the sheet that 
there was no obligation for them to keep 
any of the RE-CREATIONS they took 
home with them. However, in only one or 
two cases were RE-CREATIONS brought 
back without the customer purchasing at 
least one or two of those he took home for 
the forty-eight hour trial.” 


Here is a Copy of the Special Sheet: 


Hearty Congratulations 
HE Editor of Diamonp Points has 


received announcement of the mar- | 


riage of Miss Ruth Skelton to Mr. John 
Myers, the enterprising Edison Dealer at 
Columbia, S. C. We hasten to extend to 
Mr. and Mrs. Myers our very hearty con- 
gratulations and best wishes for their future 
happiness. About the same time, we learned 
that Mr. Myers had recently sold three 
period models in his territory, one for fifteen 


THE EDISON SHOP'S 
SPECIAL MIDSUMMER OFFER 


It goes without saying that you need 


music just as much in Summer as you do 
in the cooler months. It may be that the 
weather has been a little too warm for 
you to come to the Edison Shop, but our 


Special Mid-Summer Offer has an attrac- 


tion that will appeal to you in spite of 
the heat. 

Below is a Selected Mid-Summer list of 
beautiful Edison RE-CREATIONS. If 
you wish, we shall be glad to let you take 
any eight of these RE-CREATIONS home 
for forty-eight hours’ trial. 

This Special Offer is open only to those 
who present the enclosed card at the Edi- 
son Shop. ‘There is no obligation on your 
part to keep any amount of these RE- 
CREATIONS. 


Cordially yours, 


THE. EDISONSS EO: 
473 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


This was followed by a list of the RE- 
CREATIONS. . 

There is no reason why this idea could 
not be successfully carried out in the winter 
months as well as in the summer. We 
should be very glad to hear from any deal- 
ers who have followed a similar method 
and ask that in writing they quote definite 
facts as to results accomplished. 


| 
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hundred dollars, one for a thousand dollars a 


and one for seven hundred and fifty dollars. i 


Again we congratulate Mr. Myers. 


Edison Salesman Wanted 


A progressive Edison dealer in the New | 
England territory desires the services of a 
A good propo- — 
Address “X,” 9 


salesman who is a hustler. 
sition awaits the right man. 
DIAMOND PoINTs. 
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The above photograph shows the first of the new series of window displays which we shall supply 
to jobbers for distribution to dealers each month at a cost of $2.50. This service which takes the 
place of the $1.50 display supplied in 1918-19 is a part of the big Edison Sales Promotion plans for 
1919-20. We are planning to publish a photographic reproduction each month of these displays. 
Be sure that you immediately mail the order blank that accompanied our circular announcement 
of this wonderful new service and send it to your jobber if you have not already done so. Remem- 
ber that you get this service for exactly what it cost us in large quantities. This advertising is the 
result of the best judgment of the most experienced advertising display men in the country. 


Pittsburg Has a “Get-Together’” Meeting 


HE dealers served by the Buehn Phon- 
ograph Company assembled at the 
Hotel Shenley, Pittsburg, Pa., on the after- 
noon of September 30th, 1919. About ninety 
were present, including the most prom- 
inent dealers in the Pittsburg territory. 
Various important subjects were exhaustive- 
ly discussed and the dealers showed intense 
enthusiasm and intelligent preparation for 
the fall and holiday business. 
Mr. Leonard, General Sales Manager of 


‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc., explained the en- 


couraging progress of the cabinet situation 
and the reassurance extended was immensely 
gratifying to the dealers. Mr. Traut- 
wein talked to the meeting on the advan- 


tages and benefits of systematic attention 
and care of owners’ instruments. 

Prior to the meeting, the dealers were en- 
tertained at luncheon by Mr. Buehn at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, and, at the close of the 
meeting, at a most delightful banquet at 
the Hotel Shenley. Covers were laid for 
one hundred and twenty-five. After the 
banquet, the dealers attended the Rappold- 
Laurenti Tone Test at Carnegie Hall. This 
Tone Test was one of the most impressive 
the dealers ever witnessed. Both artists out- 
did themselves before an audience which 
packed the hall to the very doors. The esti- 
mated attendance was 2,600 and about 600 
people were turned away. 
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What Have You Done About 
Re-Creation Concerts 


HE dealer who fails to take full ad- 

vantage of the RE-CREATION .Con- 
cert Plan, which was a part of the new 
Sales Promotion Plans, is missing an oppor- 
tunity he cannot afford. Very soon you will 
receive a manual of instruction, for booking 
and managing Edison RE-CREATION 
Concerts. ‘This manual contains the essen- 
tial details in order to prepare and to con- 
duct RE-CREATION Concerts and to se- 
cure the names of prospects developed at 
them. The RE-CREATION ~ Concert 
Plan is extremely simple and workable. We 
recommend that you read it carefully and 
also see that your concert conductor reads 
it. Now is the time to get busy and build 
up the livest kind of a prospect list for the 
holidays. Make an immediate start. 

If you are one of the dealers who has 
been inconvenienced in the past by a short- 
age of instruments, we can only say that 
every day production is increasing and the 
prospect of a satisfactory supply jor the 
more popular types of Edison instruments 
grows brighter. Be sure that you do your 
part in preparing for the holiday demand, 
as you may be sure that the Edison Labora- 
tories are making every effort to do theirs. 


Sell an Edison to Your Telephone 
Exchange 


R. W. W. AVERILL, proprietor of 
the Putnam Music Shop, Putnam, 
Conn., writes us: 

“T sold an Edison with three dozen RE- 
CREATIONS to the telephone exchange 
of this city. All the employees clubbed to- 
gether and paid for the instrument out of 
their weekly pay envelopes. ‘The direct re- 
sults of this sale to date have been four 
Edison Disc instruments. 

“T inspect and oil the instrument about 
every three months, free of charge, with the 
result that they are regular monthly RE- 
CREATION customers.” 

Mr. Averill’s experience in selling this 
New Edison is one any dealer should be 
able to duplicate. Just as soon as you read 
this, see whether you can sell a New Edison 
to your telephone exchange. 


Furniture to Match 


SHORT time ago a prospect came to 

the store of G. Schwartz, of Lehighton, 
Pa., and purchased a William and Mary, 
which pleased him so much that he returned 
to the store and ordered a William and 
Mary suite of furniture to match his Period 
Model Phonograph. ‘The amount paid for 
this furniture was $500.00. 

This incident merely proves that, entirely 
aside from the unquestioned merits of the 
New Edison as a musical instrument, the 
surpassing beauty and authenticity of the 
beautiful period cabinets is sure to raise the 
standard of good taste in furniture of all 
kinds. A New Edison owner will never 
part with his instrument. If his furniture 
doesn’t seem to harmonize with it, the fur- 
niture will have to be changed. 


The New Instruction Baa 


“THE new Instruction Book for setting 

up and operating New Edison Phono- 
graphs (Form No. 4289) is intended to 
supersede Forms Nos. 1690 and 1691. A 
copy of this instruction book is packed with 
each Edison instrument. You will find it 
tacked on to the inside of the horn cham- 
ber. Remember, this book contains valu- 
able information for customers and if you 
call special attention to it, the form will 
be less likely to be discarded as an adver- 
tisement. 


Plenty of Green River still left in Kentucky. 


Mr. Henry Levy, of Levy Furniture Co., Edison 
dealers at Henderson, Ky., “‘ floating down Green 
River’’ with a New Edison. 


<= 
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The Supremacy Test 


E wonder if there is an Edison dealer 

in the world who could fail to feel 
that thrill of pride which we always feel 
when a prospective customer, who has not 
been convinced whether to buy a New Edi- 
son or one of the “talkers,” is given an op- 
portunity to hear a comparison by means 
of the Turn Table Test. We have wit- 
nessed many of these tests and we have yet 
failed to see a single person who approached 
the question with an open mind that the 
Turn Table failed to convince. Of course, 
some people are utterly unable to distin- 
guish between music and something that re- 
sembles music. ‘They are “music blind” 
just as some people are color blind. Then 
there are people who already own a “‘talk- 
er’ and who, therefore, are harder to con- 
vince. But in the case of the person who is 
in the market to buy a phonograph of some 
kind, and who doesn’t know which is the 
best, the Turn Table comparison is a 
knock-out so deadly in its effect that an 
Edison dealer would almost feel sorry for 
the competitors if he were sensitive. We 
have already shipped nearly two hundred 
Turn Tables. We are also supplying deal- 
ers who have installed Turn Tables with a 
complete set of Turn Table literature re- 
lating to the most effective use of this su- 
premacy test. 

.Such a test requires tact and judgment 
and it is only sanctioned by the Edison 
Laboratories when certain necessary safe- 
guards are complied with. The compre- 
hensive printed matter about to be mailed 
you will cover this point in detail. 


A dealer who is making use of the Turn 
‘Table of course knows it is a fact that 
there is no comparison between a New 
Edison and a talking machine, irrespective 
of the price or alleged mechanical perfec- 
tion of the latter. But, with the knowledge 
of this fact, he should cultivate a certain 
poise and self-assurance that will not be of- 
fensive to a prospective customer. <A suc- 
cessful salesman should always try to place 
himself in the position of his customer and 
should try to consider the effects of his own 
methods and lines of argument if they were 
applied by some one else to him. ‘The in- 
structions for conducting the Edison Turn 
Table comparison is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of literature that the Edison 
Laboratories have issued in some time. We 
strongly urge you and all of your assistants 
who conduct a Turn Table Test to read 
and re-read these instructions until the 
spirit, as well as the letter, is thoroughly 
understood. 

The Turn Table Test is not only unique 
as a merchandising proposition, but it is 
one of the most daring things that. a’ manu- 
facturer ever attempted to demonstrate that 
his product is superior to that of his com- 
petitors. It is not an unfair test to com- 
petitors, because it is also their privilege to 
make a comparison between a “talker” and 
a New Edison—if they wish to. 

We are very anxious to have accurate 
records of the result of the supremacy test 
and, therefore, ask our dealers to keep accu- 
rate and intelligent records for our mutual 
benefit, in accordance with the suggestions 
made in a form letter soon to be issued. 


The Fighting Spirit 
HE Dallas Edison Shop has a sailor- 


salesman. He had no previous sales 
experience. Ten days after his engage- 
ment he was assigned to a recital follow-up 
at Grand Prairie. In four days his sales 
totaled $650.00. This is an instance of 
what can be accomplished by Along Broad- 
way topped off by a live-wire soldier or 
sailor salesman. 


Not Even a Fifty-to-One Shot 


GENTLEMAN down at San An- - 
tonio wanted a New Edison. He had 
sufficient means but just had a notion that 
he’d rather get a used Edison than pay the 
price of a new one. ‘The dealer didn’t have 
a used one. Unfeazed, the man started on 
a hunt for one. He canvassed 50 owners and 
not one would part with his Edison. Then 
he purchased a new Laboratory Model. 
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Julia Heinrich 


alk HE tragic death of Julia Heinrich, the 


well-known Edison artist, occurred at 
Hammond, Louisiana, on September 18th, 
1919. Miss Heinrich had given a Tone 
Test Recital at Hammond on the preceding 
evening and was waiting at the station to go 
to Baton Rouge when a train, which was 
pulling into the station, crashed into a bag- 
gage truck, which, in turn struck Miss 
Heinrich and in a few minutes she died. 


The many friends of Miss Heinrich were 
terribly shocked by her tragic death, and the 
Edison organization feels that in her sad 
ending it has lost one who was not only a 
great artist but a true friend. 


Things Are Humming At Pullman 


R. MAXWELL, on his way back 
ait from the Pacific Coast, stopped at 
Chicago to meet Mr. George E. Clark and 
learn what progress had been made during 
his absence. He is enthusiastic over what 
has been accomplished. Cutting and as- 
sembly have reached a higher point than he 
expected and are gaining every day. ‘The 
finishing facilities, which in some cabinet 
factories are inadequate to the present 
needs, are ample at the Pullman plant. Mr. 
William McLaren, Factory Manager of 
the Pullman Company, was stricken by ap- 


pendicitis some weeks ago and has just 
been discharged from the hospital. In his 
absence, his associates have handled the 
Edison business in a way that speaks well 
for the Pullman organization. 

There are prospects of an early ending ot 
the cabinet workers’ strike in New York 
City. This strike has seriously affected pro- 
duction of the Eighteenth Century English 
(Adam), Italian (Umbrian), Louis XIV, 
William and Mary and Jacobean Models. 
The Pullman Company is giving what as- 
sistance it can on the Jacobean, and we ex- 
pect to see the Aimone Galleries working at 
top speed again in the near future. 

One of our new manufacturers has had 
a little trouble in producing a finish that 
will pass our inspection, but we have lent 
him one of our best men and his difficulties 
are now disappearing. 

The old stand-bys among our cabinet 
manufacturers have greatly increased their 
production, but lately ran into a freight car 
shortage, which impeded shipments. Our 
Trafic Department did not rely on corre- 
spondence or telegrams, but sent men out 
to get cars. By strenuous efforts, they re- 
lieved the shortage. 

We are sparing no effort and no expense 
to facilitate cabinet manufacture and we 
are coming through with flying colors. 


Sold! 


R. EDWARD C. BOYKIN, Gen- 

eral Manager of The Phonograph 
Corporation of Manhattan, recently told 
this interesting experience: 


‘We had a funny one on the Turn Table 
today. A gentleman came in and asked to 
hear the New Edison. We found out that 
he was also considering a ‘talker,’ so we took 


him in to hear the Turn Table Test. 


“We played Elizabeth Spencer’s ‘Love’s 
Dream After the Ball,’ first on the ‘talker’ 
and then on the New Edison. Next we 
played banjo recording of ‘Infanta March,’ 
first on the ‘talker’ and then on the Edison. 
The Edison RE-CREATION of this selec- 
tion had played only a few seconds when 
the gentleman suddenly stood up and said 
‘I know how to sell. I am sold.’ In five 
minutes he had paid for his phonograph 
and departed.” 
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Read some of these extracts taken from 
the hundreds of telegrams we have received: 
“Recital a death blow to all competition.”’— 

Meuer and Murdock, Des Moines, Ia. 
“Audience amazed and unable to tell the 

difference between actual voice and RE- 

CREATION. Sold one instrument last 

night and two this morning before opening 

-store.’—The Rosenblatt Co., Inc., Green- 

ville, Tenn. 

“Most wonderful. Book two for next year.” 
Eureka Drug Co., Eureka, S. D. 

“Audience spellbound. Recital perfect and 
most wonderful.”’—R. L. Leeson Co., Alex- 
andria, Ind. 

“Competitors sick.”—Bergh Piano Co., Cale- 
donia, Minn. 

“Largest crowd ever assembled in city. Peo- 
ple carried away with it.”—S. R. Sweeney, 
Chilhowee, Mo. 

“Tone test will settle all arguments.”’— 
Smouse, Gonder and Smouse Musical Co., 
Oakland, Md. 

“Result—two Laboratory Models sold at 9 
A. M.”—R. W. Willey, Shelby, Ia. 

“Glorious success. After tickets were all 
out people asked to purchase them.”—Mrs. 
H. E. Johnson, Geneva, Nebr. 

“Audience said greatest thing they had heard 
in years.’—McQueen Bros., Carleton, Mo. 

“Tone Test given to standing room. No 
question about results.’—R. J. Becker, 
Calmar, Ia. 

“Twelve hundred enthusiastic people, Will 
lead to many sales.’—The Fawley Abbott 
Co., Michigan City, Ind. 

“A perfect success. Supremacy of the Edi- 
son demonstrated.’—Frank Patrick, Cov- 
ington, La. 

“With rain and bad _ roads _ attendance 
capacity of hall.”—R. J. Becker, Cal- 
mar, la. 

“Lebanon is utterly carried away.”—Wooten 
Baird Drug Co., Lebanon, Tenn. 

“Collins and Harlan took the public off their 
feet.’—Muncy Bros., Richmond, Ky. 

“Full of pep. Sent everbody home smiling 
and happy.’—C. G. Deme, Emerson, Nebr. 

“Audience felt they had a rare treat.’”’-—M. C. 

Barton, Winfield, Ia. 
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Tone Test Recitals Sweeping the Country 
and Knocking the “Talkers” Cold 
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Tone Test Recitals Sweeping the Country 


Continued 


“Audience refused to leave until Tiffany 
repeated last number.’—Baughman & Law, 
Cambridge, Ohio. 

“Population, 900. Attendance, 400 best class 
people.”—H. C. Maas, Bowdle, S. D. 

“Completely won audience. Expect to realize 
great results..—C. G. Morrison & Son, 
Olanthe, Kans. 

“House was packed beyond capacity.”—W. H. 
Neely, Siloms Springs, Ark. 

“Laboratory instrument used in test, paid 
for at end of recital.’—R. A. Linger & Co., 
Grundy Center, Ia. 

“Tone test a howling success. Unable to 
take care of the crowd.”’—Miller and Shaw, 
Winchester, Ky. 

“Never was a better pleased audience. Un- 
excelled concert of immense advertising 
value.’—Smith Bros., Schalter, Ia. 

“Dalhart held audience spellbound. If he 


ever comes here again will have to have 
a circus tent to hold the crowd.”’—Leslie 
Burkland, Moberly, Mo. 

“Best musical treat ever heard in Billings.”— 
Shirley L. Clem, Billings, Okla. 

“Largest church in city filled with our best 
citizenship. Many sales have been made.” 
—Lee Music Co., Arkansas City, Kans. 

“One lady remarked she would have to go 
home and throw her talker under the 
porch.”—W. F. Hall, Norfolk, Nebr. 

“One thousand present. Placed several in- 
struments.”’—Lee Music Co., Blackwell, 
Okla. 

“Many called this morning expressing con- 
gratulations.”—Alexander & Co., Monte- 
zuma, Ia. °- 

“Attendance entire week twenty-eight thou- 
sand. Best money we have spent.”—M. M. 
Blackman, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tone-Test Advertising Rebate 
Dont BRatl Eo Read? firs 


OME dealers, in applying for the Tone Test Rebate, experience 

difficulty in filling out the various forms. These forms really 

are not as complicated as they may appear to be at first glance. Here 
is a simple explanation of the whole plan: 


As soon as your jobber sends us your signed contract, we send to ae 
you, direct, Form A-4375 (Conditional Tone Test Advertising 4 
Rebate). This form describes in detail the conditions and instruc- 
tions you must observe in order to earn this Rebate. 


In the same envelope we send you two other forms—A-4377 and 
A-4378. Form A-4377 is used by you in advising us that you under- 
stand our conditions (set forth in Form A-4375) in respect of Condi- 
tional Tone Test Advertising Rebate and that you accept them. 
You use this form also in ordering your newspaper cuts: This form 
is to be filled out in triplicate and sent to your jobbers for certifica- 
tion. Often the dealer neglects doing this and causes himself a lot 
of delay. 

Form A-4378 (Form of Request for Rebate) is used in applying 
for Rebate after you have given your recital and complied with our 
conditions. This form, also, should be sent first to your jobber for 
certification before it comes to us. Do not forget to attach to this 
Request for Rebate, copies of your newspaper ads., as run, and speci- 
mens of the three follow-up letters on your own letterheads. 


‘ 
i 
4 
i 
x 


Remember-S«4 these forms to your jobber for certifi- 
cation and he will forward them to us. 
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“News Noses” Make Successful Re-Creation 
Salesmen 


URRENT news features are being 

capitalized by the biggest advertisers 
and sales organizations in the world to-day. 
‘The successful reporter is the one who has 
developed “the nose for news.” ‘The suc- 
cessful city editor on .the big daily is the 
man who can quickly find the news value in 
a story and feature it in the way the Ameri- 
can public likes to have it served. His 
“nose for news” and his judgment of rela- 
tive news values determine the news and 
the manner in which it is featured and pre- 
sented daily to millions of people. Many a 
big sales and advertising head is drawing a 
large salary because he has developed the 
reporter’s and city editor’s “‘nose for news,” 
and then learned to make the people inter- 
ested in, believe in and want his product. 

While this is being written, Chicago and 
Cincinnati are playing the game that will 
decide the World’s Series. 

Staring at me from a New York paper 
folded on my desk is a quarter page ad. 
A catcher tensely stands with expectant 
hands to receive the ball that may decide 
the game. The ad. says: 


“““Nerves’ have cost more than one 
team the World’s Series in years gone 
by. 
‘“That’s one reason you see so many 
of the better ball players split open a 
package of Blank Gum before the 
game starts. It ‘steadies the nerves as 
nothing else will.’ ”’ 


The advertising and sales organization of 
the Blank Gum Company has its fingers on 
the public pulse. 

The seller of RE-CREATIONS should 
possess “the nose for news” and make cap- 
ital of it in disposing of his goods. 

Here’s one method of selling Edison RE- 
CREATIONS: 

Mr. Edison Owner always wishes to be 
advised in the purchase of RE-CREA- 
TIONS. But Mr. Dealer says: “Here are 
a few assorted RE-CREATIONS. ‘Take 
them right in that booth and try them. 
Make yourself at home,’—which the gen- 
tleman tries to do. When he emerges from 


the booth, he has a bewildered look and has 
decided, or thinks he has, on one RE- 
CREATION (usually at $1.15). 

That’s one way, but not the right way to 
sell RE-CREATIONS. Don’t conduct 
your RE-CREATION business a la cafe- 
teria. 

That Edison owner was longing for 
news. He wanted to be told “the fine 
points” of the rendition, why the number 
had been recorded, why the artist excelled 
and why the owner should have the RE- 
CREATION in his music library. ; 

Develop your “nose for news.” Make 
what you say interesting and worth while 
to Mr. Edison Owner. Make him hungry 
for RE-CREATION news from you. 

Read the RE-CREATION labels as 
soon as the RE-CREATIONS come to 
your store. ‘The writer of these labels has 
a thorough knowledge of music and knows 
how to write about music. If he weren’t so 
educated, he wouldn’t be employed for that 
kind of work by Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
He hears the recordings, he is in close asso- 
ciation with the artists and knows their 
personal opinions about their RE-CREA- 
TIONS and their selections for RE-CRE- 
ATIONS. He hears the first rendition by 
the Sub-Master record, and is a member of 
the committee of skilled musicians that de- 
termines whether or no the RE-CREA- 
TION shall be placed on sale. He spends 
hours and sometimes days in obtaining and 
condensing the information on the labels. 

Here’s timely news for you, written by 
artists, to aid you to bigger, better sales of 
January RE-CREATIONS. 

Suppose a violinist should question you 
about Albert Spalding’s RE-CREATION 
No. 82172, what would your answer be? 
Here is Spalding’s answer: 

““TL’ Arlesienne—Adiagetti’ is an ex- 
cerpt from the incidental music written 
by the French master, Bizet, to the drama 
by Alphonse Daudet. ‘The original is 
for united string orchestra. ‘The effect 
is one of poignant beauty. Bizet has 
never been surpassed for his sense of 
color and he attains the maximum effect 
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with the simplest means. This Adagietto 
is generally recognized as a masterpiece 
of its kind and is peculiarly adapted to 
transcription for solo violin. 
“Saint-Saéns, the Dean of French com- 
posers, has given us a beautiful and spon- 
taneous melody in the Prelude, a part of 
the symphonic poem, “The Déluge.’ The 
Prelude is of striking effect for displaying 
the different shades of violin tone and 
portrays a state of consciousness which 
could be called ‘Calm Before the 


Stornn 


Do you know that Frieda Hempel, of 
“the voice supreme,” prefers lullabies to any 
other kind of song? Strange, isn’t it? 
What do you think she was thinking about 
when she recorded the “Lullaby” from 
“Erminie’? Here’s what she says: 


“When people ask me what I like to 
sing best of all—big, operatic arias, or 
songs with sparkling high notes, or love 
songs—lI tell them that my song of songs 
is the lullaby. Of the many beautiful 
lullabies I sing, I know none that has 
more of the true spirit of slumberland 
than this ‘Lullaby’ from ‘Ermine.’ 


“With the tender melody that closes 
the verse, I cuddle the baby softly in my 
arms, and then drowsiness fairly over- 
takes me—too—as gently rocking to and 
fro, and, singing the soothing “Bye. . . 
Bye,’ I watch the ‘pretty little eyelids 
sleep.’ And it ends as all lullabies should, 
with a_benediction—‘Darling be thy 
slumber deep!’ ”’ 


ie ee 


Why did Laurenti, the successful young 
Italian baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, choose to give life forever, in 
RE-CREATION form, to his interpreta- 
tion of ‘Tosti’s “My Dreams,” No. 82173? 


Here’s the reason: 


_‘* ‘My Dreams’ is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the many songs composed by Pa- 
olo Tosti. The lyric and the music de- 


scribe very vividly the emotions of a 
love enthralled heart. “Toward the end 
of the song there is a tremendous climax 
rarely found in ballads. 


“Tosti was one of the best contem- 
porary composers of Italian songs, inas- 
much as the richness and beauty of his 
melodies truly express the deepest Italian 
sentiments. To the great sorrow of all 
music lovers, he recently died in Italy.” 


Why does the genial, world beloved Cal 
Stewart make the funny RE-CREA- 
TIONS he does? Just digest the thought 
he presents in the last two lines of this 
inside information on “Uncle Josh and 
Aunt Nancy Put Up the Kitchen Stove,” 
RE-CREATION No. 50599: 


“When I told you folks about me and 
Nancy puttin’ up the kitchen stove, I didn’t 
suppose you folks was goin’ to play it on 
your RE-CREATION machine and let the 


hull world know about it. 


“But Nancy says she is right glad of it, 
cause now everyone will know just what 
a shiftless, no ‘count old critter I am. 
Gosh! And now I am the laffin stock of 
everybody in the universe and she wouldn't 
wonder a bit if I got writ about in the 
papers. I told Nancy it wasn’t nothin’ to 
be ashamed of, givin’ people a good, hearty 
laff, and that was why I told you folks the 
story in the first place, and that I’d sooner 
Tell Peter on the Last Day about the Lafts 
I Had Given Folks on Earth than Try to 
Explain to Him about Givin’ Them Heart 
Akes. Yours Trooly, 


YurRE UNCLE JosH,” 


Oy Kiowa 


Remember, the Edison world, and that’s 
the whole world, is hungry for news about 


RE-CREATIONS. 


How’s your ‘News Nose?” 
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Arthur L. Walsh Made Recital Director; 
Edward E. Davidson, Sales Promotion Mer. 


eer thur LL, 
Walsh, formerly 
assistant to the 
manager of the 
Tone Test Re- 
cital Depart- 
ment, was re- 
cently placed in 
charge of that 
Department. 
Mr. Walsh has 
been in the em- 
Dow of this 
company for a 
number of years, 
the only inter- 
mission in his service being that 
caused by his enlistment in the 
U. S. Marine Corps, where he 
served as a Drill Sergeant. He 
is one of America’s well-known 
younger violinists and first ap- 
peared as a concert artist for the 
company. He was the first in- RAGA Re Dat ideon 
strumentalist to give a tone test Agreement De- 
and greatly aided in the development of partment. Mr. Davidson is well known by 
the Tone Test Department, which he now and enjoys the friendship of a wide circle of 
manages. Mr. Walsh has booked more Edison Dealers. 


tone test concerts for the Recital Depart- 
ment this year than have been given in 
any previous year. 


Edward E. Davidson, who once was 
Manager of the Agreement Department, 
has been promoted to the position of 
Manager of the Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment. Mr. Davidson has been employed 
continuously for 
the past twenty- 
two years at the 
Edison Labora- 
tories. His first 
position was that 
of stenographer 
in the Sales De- 
partment of the 
former National 
Phonograph 
Company. Sev- 
eral years later 
he became Man- 
ager of the 


Arthur L. Walsh 


Tone-Test Recital Photographs his plan to every dealer throughout the 
country. 


R. W. G. BAWDEN, Manager of We feel that the suggestion is excellent 

the Cushman-Gardner Furniture and where possible we would recommend 
Company, Middleboro, Mass., in sending that a photograph be made of a recital for 
in the above photograph informs us he finds sales-promotion work and that it be accom- 
photographs of this kind very convincing to panied by any favorable newspaper clip- 
new prospects, and asks that we recommend _ pings that you may have of the recital. 
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The Ogden Convention a Great Success 


HE location of the recent convention 

of Edison dealers in the territory 
served by Proudfit Sporting Goods Com- 
pany, Edison distributors at Ogden, Utah, 
probably had the most unique and pictur- 
esque setting of any Edison convention on 
record. It was held at “The Hermitage,” 
a remarkable hotel with city appointments 
that nestles way up in the gorgeous Ogden 
canyon. ‘The hotel was decorated for this 
occasion with a profusion of Utah foliage 
and flowers. ‘The program occupied two 
days, beginning October 2d, at 2 P. M. The 
opening session started off with a bang, 
when Bob Proudfit delivered a speech of 
welcome in his characteristic, whole-hearted 
western manner. 

Following Mr. Proudfit’s opening talk, a 
telegram was read from Mr. Maxwell, re- 
gretting his inability to be present, which 
was received with expressions of regret. 

Mr. J. J. Callahan, the Edison Super- 
visor, then delivered the ‘Greetings from 
the Edison Laboratories.” 

The other addresses on the program 
began with a talk by Mr. George N. 
Scott, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, on the sub- 


Robert L. Proudfit 


ject, ““Why I Chose the Edison as a Mer- 
chandising Proposition;’ Mr. Ezra Foss, 
of Preston, Idaho, gave an interesting dis- 
cussion on the topic, “How I Meet Compe- 
tition.” This was followed by a whirlwind 
talk on enthusiasm by Mr. Joseph Hanson, 
of Brigham City, Utah, which was followed 
by a very interesting talk on “Tone ‘Tests, 
and How I Make Them Pay,’ by Mr. R. 
B. Davis,: of Malad, Idaho. *“This econ 
cluded the program for the first day, and 
after a dinner at ‘““The Hermitage,” which 
was a tremendous success, the convention 
adjourned to a theatre party in Ogden. 
‘The second day’s program was opened with 
a message from Mr. Leonard, General Sales 
Manager of the Edison Companies. ‘The 
Question Box was then opened and many 
interesting subjects were discussed. 

Mr. Elmer F. Madsen, of Manti, Utah, 
and Mr. F. E. Drake, of Filer, Idaho, both 
gave interesting talks on the subject, ““How 
We Sell the Amberola.” Mr. James F. 
Burton, Cashier of the First National Bank 
of Ogden, gave an optimistic talk on the 
business outlook, which was followed by a 
discussion by Mr. George Glen, of Ogden, 
Utah, on “Advertising as a Business Get- 
ter.’ The regular program was concluded 
by Mr. J. A. Kipp, of Salt Lake City, on 
“How I Make My Store a Musical Cen- 
ter,’ and a paper on ‘““Why It Is Necessary 
to Have a_ Representative RE-CREA- 
TION Stock” by Mr. S$) Hutchisem 
There was another banquet and a dance, 
following the second day’s convention. One 
of the most enjoyable features of the din- 
ner-show was the performance of Miss 
Winnie Hutchison, daughter of T. S. 
Hutchison, traveler for Mr. Proudfit. Miss 
Hutchison is an accomplished violinist, and 


her hearers were spellbound at her mar- 


velous execution. She played two recent 
RE-CREATONS in unison with the New 
Edison—“The Shepherd’s Dance—Henry. 
VIII,” and Beethoven’s ‘Minuet in G.” 
The dealers expressed their greatest enthu- 
siasm for the hospitality of Mr. Proudfit 
and for the efficiency of Mr. Lawrence 
Taylor, Secretary of the Proudfit Company, 
who was the chairman of the convention. 
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Entire Church Service Given 
by a New Edison 


NE of the most unusual means of 
bringing the New Edison before the 
public has just been accomplished by Mr. 
R. S. Alexander, the Edison dealer at Mon- 
tezuma, Iowa. We feel that every Edison 
dealer should take especial pride in being 
a representative of an instrument that was 
so honored and Mr. Alexander’s tactful 
achievement should serve as an inspiration. 
Through the co-operation of Rey. S. 


Walton Fay, Pastor of the Church of. 


Christ, Montezuma, Iowa, Mr. Alexander 
arranged to give an Edison program to take 
the place of the regular Sunday evening 
service. ‘Chis was given publicity through 
the newspapers and by advance notices in 
the church. . 

Rev. Dr. Fay gave an introductory talk 
before each RE-CREATION and dwelt 
especially on the life of Rev. William H. 
Morgan, whom he knew in London. These 
introductions greatly added to the interest 
of the congregation. 

The local papers gave this remarkable 
concert splendid press notices and Mr. Al- 


-exander feels that the New Edison has been 


given a place in the community that could 
be accomplished in no other way. We 
certainly feel that no suggestion has come 
before Edison dealers in some time that 
possesses greater possibilities than to attempt 
in your own community what Mr. Alexan- 
der has accomplished. 

We publish herewith a list of RE-CREA- 
TIONS on the program. Others of course 
could be substituted according to a dealer’s 


stock. 


Voluntary, Hallelujah Chorus, The Messiah, Sodero’s Band. 

Hymn, Blest Be the Tie That Binds, Metropolitan Quartet. 

Hymn, Saved By Grace, Metropolitan Quartet. 

Selection, Valley of Peace, Metropolitan Quartet. 

Duet, In the Secret of His Presence, Chas. Hart and Elliott Shaw 

Reverie, Evening Chimes in The Mountains, Edison Concert Band. 

National Airs of the Allies, New York Military Band. 

Hymn, Some Sweet Day, By and By, Metropolitan Quartet. 

Duet, Looking This Way, Elizabeth Spencer and E. E. Patterson. 

Solo and Chorus, One Sweetly Solemn Thought, Thomas Chalmers. 

Scripture Lesson with Hymn, Twenty-Third Psalm and He Leadeth 
Me, Rev. Wm. H. Morgan and Calvary Choir. 

Scripture Lesson with Hymn, St. John 14, 1-3, 25-27 and The 
Precious Name, Rev. Wm. Morgan and Calvary Choir. 

Solo, Come Unto Him, Messiah, Marie Tiffany. 

Solo, There’s a Beautiful Land on High, Marie Tifany. 

Solo, The Holy City, Hardy Williamson. 

Hymn, Rock of Ages, Metropolitan Quartet. 

Duet, Close to Thee, John Young and Frederick J. Wheeler. 

Solo, There’s a Hill Lone and Gray, Hilda Fay. 


_ Hymn, I Surrender All, Metropolitan Quartet. 


Hymn, God Be With You Till We Meet Again, Metropolitan Quartet. 
Message, The American People, Let Us Not Forget, Thomas A. 


Edison. 
Duet, Selected, Ethe Bruns and Wilma Rempp. 


First Under the Wire 


R. A. H. HELLER, the Edison deal- 
er of South Bend, Ind., has earned 
the distinction of being first to earn the 
Tone Test advertising rebate. We publish 
below a copy of the “Form for Request of 
Rebate” as made out by Mr. Heller. 
While it is the endeavor of the Labora- 
tories to make the terms of compliance with 
this advertising rebate as simple as possible, 
some rules, of course, are necessary and we 
suggest to dealers who are about to make 
application for rebate that they study the 
forms carefully and also read the instruc- 
tions on page 14 of this issue of Dramonp 
POINTS. 
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them through your local papers by using the interlocking ads. sent you for that purpose. 
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Lady Randolph Churchill 


rs 
é 


LYYGL XS 


Lady Randolph Churchill is the mother 
of Winston Churchill Secretary for War 
in the British Government, and the 
sister-in-law of the Duke of Marlborough 


(Her letter) 


“What an extraordinary man Mr. 
Edison is. He perfects hisphonograph 
to a point where its realism is as- 
tounding. Then he determines to 
make each Edison Phonograph, even 
the least costly, an attractive piece 
of furniture. Instead of the usual 
dentist-like looking cabinet, his de- 
signers have succeeded in putting 
the character and feeling of the best 
periods into his phonograph cases. 
These graceful and artistic produc- 
tions will be hailed with delight by 
all who can afford them, and will 
cause Mr. Edison’s new phonograph 
to be received in many houses where 
less worthy machines have not been 
welcomed heretofore.” 


The interior shows the Chippendale 
Cabinet. There are sixteen other 


Edison Period Phonographs 


HIS letter comes from the best furnished house they can be afforded by only the fortunate few. — 
in all England. Its writer is England’s greatest This is absolutely contrary to the fact. Mr. Edison — 
authority on furniture. PraisefromLady Randolph has placed authentic period cabinets within the 
Churchill is the Old World’s stamp of approval ON reach of every one. He has required that a period 
Mr. Edison’s adaptations of Europe’s richest furni- Cabinet be developeditor eathsNew fdicdi! seme 


MNT ica the lowest-priced models. 


A treading of her letter, however, shows that Lady : : ; : an 
Churchill has been led by her furniture-knowledge These wonderful ee ee their beautiful 
into a misconception. So artistically conceived,so Cases are pictured and described in our new book, 


exquisitely made are these Edison Period Cabinets “Edison and Music.” Write for it. Thomas A, 
that she has drawn the very natural conclusion that Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


YOTE—This space is provided for each 
nember of your sales staff to place his 
wher initials after reading this num- 
yer of “Diamond Points.” 
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‘0 Big Prize Offers in this Number of “DIAMOND POINTS” 
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This Beautiful 10 Color Edison Window 
Display For January—Third of the 
New Series 
Now Ready and Only $2.50— 


EDE 


RECREATES 
THBE VOICES 


DISON dealers are subscribing enthu- 
siastically to the new Edison display. 
service which started with the November 
Display and which they are using to make 
their windows the best dressed in town. 

The above illustration gives you some 
idea of the attractiveness of these displays, 
but it doesn’t half tell the story. When 
you see the b'gness of the January Display, 
the brightness of it with 10 beautiful colors, 
exquisitely blended, you will realize its 
pulling power—you will see how it will 
just make folks come into your store. 

If you have not yet placed your order 
for the series, don’t wait—determine that 
you will have the best dressed window for 
miles around and that you will start right 
now by sending your order to your jobber 
for the entire series—twelve wonderful 


complete window displays for only $2.50 
each—$30.00 a year to increase the pulling 
power of your windows at least 50%. 

Our price for these splendid displays is 
the rockbottom figure, which we pay for 
them in large quantities. “The one illus- 
trated above is No. 3 of the twelve in the 
complete series. “They come to you once a 
month, with complete intsructions, so that 
anyone can put them up. 

Here is a whole year’s selling power to 
beautify your windows and move goods— 
for only $30.00. 

If you haven’t already subscribed to this 
series start off with the wonderful display 
illustrated above. 

Send your order to your jobber—do not 
send it to Orange. 


EDISON 
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“Sales Aid Service” The Prize Winning Name 
Frank Caulfield of Baltimore—the Winner. 


One of the most effective methods of obtaining the 


names of prospective customers will be known 


in the future by this very comprehensive title. 


N September D1iAMonpD Points we of- 

fered a prize of $25.00 to be paid to 
the dealer, or dealer’s salesman, who sug- 
gested the best name to describe one of the 
most important methods of selling New 
Edisons and RE-CREATIONS, known 
heretofore as “Prospect Picking,’ ‘“Inspec- 
tion Service,’ etc. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that the prize has been awarded to 
Mr. Frank Caulfield, of J. P. Caulfield & 
Company, 204 North Eutaw Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 


We desire to congratulate Mr. Caulfield 
on suggesting the name “‘Sales Aid Service.” 
This description gives the real meaning of 
an idea that has never before had a proper 
name. 


The judges of this contest, Thomas J. 
Leonard, General Sales Manager; Arthur 
J. Palmer, Advertising Manager, and C. 
H. Miller, Editor of Diamonp Pornts, 
were gratified at the large number of re- 
sponses received. It indicated the thorough 
understanding that Edison dealers have of 
this effective merchandising method. 


In reaching the decision, of course, it 
was understood that the use of the name 
was to be limited to the Edison family— 
Laboratories, Jobbers, Dealers and Sales- 
men. “Sales Aid Service” is not something 
to be advertised under this name to the 
public. Neither is the name to be used in 
talking to a customer to whom you are ex- 


plaining that your interest does not end 
with the completion of the sale but only 
then begins. It was the opinion of the 
judges that a dealer need not try to describe 
to his customers by some specific name the 
service he intends to give. All he needs to 
do when the sale is being made is to convey 
the thought that he will be pleased to call 
occasionally or have one of his representa- 
tives call to see that everything is satis- 
factory. 

It has been suggested that possibly the 
dealers would like to have a second name to 
be used for advertising the service which 
they give Edison owners. Some of you may 
know that a race horse usually has two 
names, one that the public knows him by 
and the other that is used by the stableman, 
jockey and owner—a more intimate name 
and one that the public never hears. ‘“‘Sales 
Aid Service” is this latter kind of a name. 
If Edison dealers feel that it would be de- 
sirable also to have a name for general use, 
we should be glad to have them write us 
to that effect. 

In a forthcoming number of DiAmMoNnp 
PoInTs we are planning to offer prizes to 
dealers and their salesmen for articles or 
letters which describe some of the good 
results of “Sales Aid Service,” and which 
will possess certain elements of originality 
to serve as an inspiration and a guide to 
other dealers. Time may develop that a 
good name for advertising use can be 
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evolved and if it is the desire of our dealers 
we shall be glad to have another prize con- 
test for such a name. What do you think 
of the idea of a second name? 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the importance of the “Sales Aid Service” 
idea. It has been demonstrated time and 
again to be such an effective method of de- 
veloping new prospects that every live Edi- 
son dealer follows it in one way or another. 
“Sales Aid Service’ unquestionably pays 
big dividends on the small investment in 
time required. The additional sales of 
RE-CREATIONS in many cases pay the 
cost of the service and the resulting instru- 
ment sales are “velvet.” There are many 
ways of rendering “Sales Aid Service’ as 
soon as a sale is made. Generally speaking, 
a salesman inspector, in carrying out the 
“Sales Aid Service” plan, should be able to 
render certain simple services such as lubri- 
cating the motor, adjusting speed, correct- 
ing repeating, adjusting the height of 
the reproducer, etc. Of course, the more 
he knows about mechanical service, the 
more efficient he will be. The booklet, 
“Mechanical Service and Repairs,’ Form 
No. 3493, contains complete instructions, 
the more simple of which can be mastered 
by any outside man in charge of “Sales Aid 
Service,” but if you have a repair man inde- 
pendent of your outside salesman, the sales- 
men need merely make a report of cases 
which require a repair man. 

The retail stores in Syracuse and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., operated by Frank E. Bolway & 
Son, Inc., have a system of allotting a defi- 
nite number of owners to each outside so- 
licitor. These solicitors are held responsible 


for the condition of the instruments and are 
obliged to make a report on their calls. 
While the solicitors do not make adjust- 
ments (turning over their reports to the 
repair man), their responsibility does not 
end until the instrument is placed in first 
class condition. ‘The reports kept in Syra- 
cuse and Rochester are very complete. In 
certain instances some owners have become 
so interested in the ‘‘Sales Aid” plan that 
they have even called the solicitor on the 
‘phone, giving him the name of a prospect 
or inquiring what progress has been made 
with prospects whose names have previously 
been given. 

“Sales Aid Service” to be effective should 
be carefully recorded by reports and cards. 
“Diagnosis” cards, showing the trend of 
an owner’s musical tastes, is a very 1m- 
portant element in making RE-CREA- 
TION sales. 

These cards, however, should not be re- 
garded as a definite guide in interesting an 
owner in RE-CREATIONS or they may 
defeat their own purpose. Many instances 
exist of Edison owners whose original musi- 
cal tastes were developed so rapidly that a 
classification such as “‘likes jazz and band 
selections’ was changed in a short time to 
“prefers grand opera arias.” ; 

The forthcoming contest to bring out 
original methods of applying “Sales Aid 
Service’ will be of the most vital interest 
to every Edison dealer. Let us now accept 
this name as being descriptive of this ef- 
fective method of merchandising and in 
preparation for the contest let us see in how 
many original and productive ways “Sales 
Aid Service” may be used in selling New 


Edisons and Edison RE-CREATIONS. 


Some day we are going to tell you a remarkable story about the methods used by the Phonograph 
Shop to Edisonize San Antonio, Texas. This picture of one of their signs should whet your appetite. 
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Another Big Prize Offer 


$25.00 $10.00 $5.00 


Interlocking Advertising Copy 


LARGE percentage of our dealers are 

using. Edison interlocking newspaper 
advertisements with consistent regularity. 
Why do they do it? Are they getting re- 
sults, or do they continue to use the copy, 
month after month and year after year, 
merely because they personally like it? 

The Edison national advertising cam- 
paign, now running in the magazines, is 
considered by many authorities to be one 
ot the most successful campaigns in the 
annals of advertising. You will be inter- 
ested to learn that this campaign was at 
one time criticized by a good many adver- 
tising experts, some of whom now admit 
that they were wrong and concede that the 
cumulative effect of our advertising has 
seldom been exceeded. Everybody likes to 
back a winner. You are backing a winner 
when you tie up with the Edison national 
advertising. We are spending large sums 
this year in advertising and we expect to 
spend a much larger amount next year. 
The most obvious way for you to tie up 
with the national campaign is to use Edison 
interlocking newspaper copy. 

Even those of you who have not been 
using the interlocking copy are familiar 
with it, as you have received broadsides of 
every issue. 

What do you think of our interlocking 
copy? Please do not say it is good, fair or 
bad; give us instead a constructive criti- 
cism. ‘Tell us what features you consider 
good and that you want us to retain; then 
point out where you think the copy could 
be improved. 

We will pay $25 to the Edison dealer, 
or employee of an Edison dealer, who 
sends us, prior to January Ist, 1920, what 
we consider the most helpful criticism of 
Edison interlocking copy. We will pay 
$10 for the letter which we rate as second 
best and $5 for the third. 

Let us emphasize that we are not offer- 
ing these prizes for eulogies of our adver- 
tising. We want criticisms that will help 


us to produce better newspaper advertise- 
ments. If you have been using Edison in- 
terlocking newspaper advertisements, we es- 
pecially want you to tell us what particular 
advertisements got the best results. If you 
could also classify these advertisements and 
let us know why you think they were un- 
usually effective, it would be helpful. 

Among the several questions involved in 
connection with our advertising, there is one 
big outstanding question. Do you believe 
in “Advertising Hop,” or do you believe in 
“Advertising Tonic?” About a year ago, 
Mr. Maxwell addressed the Advertising 
Club of New York on the subject of ‘“Ad- 
vertising Hop,” comparing — sensational 
“terms” advertising with the temporary 
stimulus which a human being might derive 
from booze or hop. This address, which 
was reprinted in numerous advertising and 
business magazines, occasioned a great deal 
of comment, wherein the majority of 
opinions seemed to support Mr. Maxwell’s 
views. As stated above, we should like 
to know whether you believe in ‘‘Adver- 
tising Hop.” 

While we do not believe in “Advertising 
Hop,”’ we do believe that, wherever pos- 
sible, there should be a “Hook” in every 
newspaper advertisement. As probably all 
of you know, a “Hook” in an advertisement 
is something that brings people into the 
store. It is something that makes people 
say: “I want to see that thing,” or “hear 
that thing,’ or “get that book they are 
giving away,’ or “find out what they 
mean’’—in short, anything which intrigues 
the reader’s interest, or excites his curiosity 
to a point where he will visit your store. 
Personally, we think “terms” advertising 
with this object is almost as crude as a red 
auction flag over the door. Will you let us 
know what you think and if you happen to 
know of any other good “hooks,” will you 
suggest them to us? 

Speaking of terms, how do you like the 
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“terms copy” we have been giving you in 
recent months? Have you been using it 
and, if so, with what success? 

Write us your views. Maybe you will 
win a prize, but, whether you win a prize 
or not, you can at least feel assured that 


OINTS 


your opinions will receive careful consid- 
eration and may be incorporated in our 
1920 advertising plans. We at present 
have fourteen men working on our 1920 
advertising plans. One of them is a psy- 
chologist of international renown. 


The Three Million Dollar Phonograph 


Three more prizes: $25.00 $10.00 $5.00 


OR the three best methods of selling 
the $3,000,000 Phonograph—the above 
prizes are offered. 
The conditions are simple: 


1. The method related must not be a 
theory—but a tried and proven prac- 
tice, 


2. The story must be toid in not more 
than 500 words. Ii told in fewer 
words, so much the better. 


3. It must be typewritten. Long-hand 
manuscripts make for slow reading 
and as a large number of contestants 
is expected, the work of the judges 
will be simplified if the papers are in 
typewritten form. 


4. The paper must be addressed to C. 
H. Miller, Editor of DIAMOND 
Points, and must be mailed to him 
not later than January Ist, 1920. 


Literary style will not figure in the de- 
cision of the judges. Only the merit of the 
method described in the selling will count. 
No dealer, therefore, need hesitate to enter 
the contest because he fears that his inex- 
perience in preparing a paper of this kind 
may betray defects of style. Neither will 
possible errors in grammar be weighed in 
making the award. 


The writer of this article has attended 
many Dealer Conventions at which the 
general subject of selling the Laboratory 
Model has been discussed and in many 
instances the discussion has revealed that 
the majority of dealers succeed with the 
Laboratory model because—consciously or 
unconsciously as the case may be—they 
actually sell the prospect the $3,000,000 
idea. 

Now that’s just what we are looking 
for in this contest—the best and most suc- 
cessful ways of putting across the $3,000,- 


000 idea. We are willing to concede that 
the most effective method of selling the 
Laboratory model may be canvassing— 
demonstrating in the home. But after the 
instrument is set up in the home—what 
then? What do you say in order to build up 
in the prospect’s mind a vizualization of the 
long, arduous and expensive experimenta- 
tion that produced the $3,000,000 phono- 
graph. For surely you must say or do 
something of that kind, else your prospect, 
despite the impressive size and the artistic 
beauty of the Chippendale or the William 
and Mary, might incline toward the less 
expensive models. “That’s what we want 
you to tell us—the manner of presentation 
of the $3,000,000 idea which you find most 
effective. 

How about store sales? How do you 
expound the three million dollar idea to a 
$100 prospect? Give us your best method 
for both outside and inside sales. 

In doing so you may win a worth-while 
prize for the small effort involved. But 
better than that you will be doing a good 
turn for some of your fellow dealers who 
may not be as successful as you have been— 
just because they have not studied the possi- 
bilities which lie back of the fact that in 
the development of Music’s RE-CREA- 
TION, through the medium of the Lab- 
oratory model, Mr. Edison actually spent 
the enormous sum of money which sug- 
gested the labeling of that particular type 
as the $3,000,000 phonograph. 

So, loosen up on your successful method 
of driving home the big idea with your 
prospective buyers. Sit down and write 
your story today—and again, remember, 
that the judges who are to pass upon the 
contest will consider only the actual merits 


of your plan and not the way in which you 
describe it. 
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Extra! Extra! Perfect Spot for Bug Culture 


Discovered in Peoria 


Jimmy Lacey finds ideal conditions for the 
care and feeding of this important species 
right in his home town. His observation 
published herewith for the first time will] 
be of the utmost interest to Edison Dealers. 


S INCE we first broached the subject of 
the bug that causes a man to start a 
collection of phonograph records by pub- 
‘lishing an open letter addressed to Mr. 
Jimmy Lacey in the August number of 
DiamMonpD Points, Mr. Lacey has made 
a careful study of the subject and we are 
pleased to present herewith for the first 
time in any publication the results of his 
investigations. His observations on the 
care and feeding of this valuable species 
will be of the utmost interest to every 
Edison dealer. 


Dear A. Little Bug :— 


Listen Bug! I’ve been investigating 
this “bug culture’ you wrote me about in 
the August Diamonp Points and what 
do you suppose I’ve discovered? Hully 
Gee, I’m tickled to pieces to find we’ve 
got the ideal spot right here in our shop 
to grow all kinds of “culture.” Thanks 
for the tip, and say, I’ve got the “Bug” 
too, the only dyed-in-the-wool, honest-to- 
Gawd species of the bug in the whole 
world that will produce (satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded 
friends) that “collection ambition” in the 
blood of the average New Edison owner. 


Get this Pal, this bug don’t creep or 
crawl like a cockroach—it flies, man! It 
flies fastern any durned bug you ever saw 
or heard tell about, and Lordy, how she 
can sting a feller that ain’t got no idea 
about RE-CREATION collections or no 
ambitions along that line. Why man, we 
got the cutest little “culture factory” 
started right here in Peoria you ever saw 
and the durned thing is a goin’ to grow 
so fast, the city fathers is a goin’ to be a 
comin’ over and handin’ us a medal or 
somethin’ fer savin’ the factory situation 
if we don’t watch out. (All the fire water 
plants went out of business July 1st.) 


Our bug culture is guaranteed to with- 
stand any kind of temperature, weather 
or climate; it “takes” no matter what the 


color or how tough the skin of the victim; 
it produces a warm spot in the heart of 
the feller you use it on, because the guy 
learns you are a doin’ it to him to give 
him more peace, happiness and content- 
ment in his home and besides, it puts him 
in a place where he kin brag somethin’ 
scandalous to his neighbor about his ‘“‘col- 
lection of RE-CREATIONS.” He likes 
to hear ’em say, “Why Bill, you’ve got a 
wonderful musical education, ain’t youse” ? 


Only one or two things that’ll kill our 
Bug. An’ the principal one is this here 
Cafeteria-self-service-style record — sellin’ 
stunt. Say, Boy, that’s bad on her, awful 
bad! She just withers right up, turns up 
her toes, gives you a sorter disgusted look 
and croaks whenever you have one of them 
things about the place. Yes, sir! We 
never did have any of them things and we 
ain't goin’ to never. I bet a lazy guy 
invented them racks! 


This bug culture shies somethin’ awful 
at the “Library of Music” stuff and won’t 
live around no salesman or record girl what 
ain’t got life enough to talk to the cus- 
tomers about different selections and tell 
a story maybe, about the composer or the 
artists so as to stimulate a desire on the 
part of the customer to own ’em (see this 
here Billy Maxwell’s, books on this cre- 
atin’ a desire, he’s good—sometimes). 


The practice of a clerk just handin’ a 
guy a bunch of numbers an’ telling him 
“to go into that booth and try ’em fer 
yourself,” will kill this bug culture too. 
Yes, Sir! Say, Boy, the store that allows 
such things to be done is a skiddin’, I tell 
you, and is booked fer a smash-up. I 
never went into a business house in my 
life to buy somethin’ that I didn’t want 
the clerks to give me attention. When I 
buy I’m spending my coin as much fer 
attention as I am fer the stuff they wrap 
up. It’s that away with every human, 
says I, and Bugg, let’s do all we can to 
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git our Edison Sellers to understand that 
the minute a guy crosses the threshold of 
his store, he’s there to be served; to be 
looked after every minute he’s inside the 
place. Will you do it? 


If we can do this, an’ git ’em to cut out 
this talk about ‘“Library’s of Music’”—I 
never saw a cheerful Library in my life 
an’ anyway most of ’em close at nine 
o’clock—an’ also get ’em to talk a little bit 
about. each RE-CREATION fore it’s 
played, then this here “Bug Culture” what 
we're producing here will “take” an’ “take” 
good an’ plenty anywhere on anybody 
(maybe even on the guy what runs the 


store). Then we won't stop at Boiled 
Rice cars or ocean goin’ putt-putt boats but 
we'll all be soarin’ around in one of Mr. 
China’s Haviland airships! 

Tell anybody what wants some of our 
“bug culture” to write fer it and remem- 
ber to say, that if they'll follow instruc- 
tions as given in this letter and read what’s 
wrapped up in each package, an’ is free, 
satisfaction is guaranteed or their postage 
stamps will be refunded. 

Yours fer the Kale, 
JIMMY. 

R.S.V.P.—Slang is not always elegant 

but sometimes it is effective. 


This picture tells its own story 


A recent window display of the Bayley Music House, Detroit, Michigan 


Attention of New Edison Jobbers 


A successful dealer in the Dominion of Canada whose business has 
eclipsed the confines of his present territory; who has ample financial 
background to locate in a larger community and handle an increased busi- 


ness; who is accustomed to aggressive up-to-date Edison merchandising 
methods, canvassing, etc.—wishes to locate in a fair sized “dry” commun- 


ity in the United States. 


Can you place him? 


Address C. M., c/o Diamond Points. 
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Did You Read the Notice on the Cover ? 


N America, there are published twenty- 

four magazines devoted to music. Of 
these, “Along Broadway” has by far the 
largest circulation. 

“Along Broadway” is quoted by daily 
newspapers and is recognized as an im- 
portant force in the world of music. 

The magazine is what is usually called 
a house organ, but it has a higher standing 
than any other house organ in America and 
takes rank with the music magazines that 
are not house organs. ‘This is because 
“Along Broadway” subordinates the com- 
mercial to the artistic. | Nevertheless, 
“Along Broadway” has demonstrated that 
it can sell the New Edison to those who 
are not already owners and that it keeps 
alive the interest of owners. When your 
name and address are imprinted on “Along 
Broadway,’ the magazine becomes your 


magazine and brings you practically the 
same prestige that you would gain if you 
were actually editing and publishing the 
magazine. 

If you are not already using “Along 
Broadway,” we feel that you are neglecting 
an important sales aid. 

“Along Broadway” will cost you one 
cent a copy (one and one-half cents in 
Canada), f. o. b. your jobbing point. If 
you order 250 copies, or multiples thereof, 
you can have your name and address im- 
printed on the outside back cover free of 
charge. Special envelopes for the mailing 
of “Along Broadway” will be furnished 
you, at cost, if desired. 

Tucked away in this issue of DiaMonp 
PoINTs is a postcard. Will you fill it out 
and mail it to us? 


“Along Broadway” Quoted as an Authority 
in a Great Editorial 


HE Des Moines Evening Tribune re- 
cently ran an editorial to show the 
effect of prohibition on the gaiety of life. 

Edison dealers will be proud to know 
that in addition to being the greatest musi- 
cal magazine in America, with probably a 
million readers, “Along Broadway” is re- 
garded by one of our great newspapers as 
an authority on other subjects. 

Under the heading “DO NOT MISS 
IT,” the Evening Tribune said: 

“New York City has a little musical 
magazine called ‘Along Broadway.’ 

“In a recent number, this magazine dis- 
cusses the disappearance of booze from 
the most famous amusement street of the 
world. 

“Many of us felt that with the passing 
of King Alcohol the lights of Broadway 
would be dimmed and its gaiety would be 
gone,’ says the magazine. ‘We are glad 
to say that this is not going to happen. 

““We could not have told you in ad- 
vance just how much of the life of Broad- 
way was due to the stimulation of wine or 
its equivalent. We know now that the 


lights of the Great White Way are not 
alcohol lamps. They will shine as brightly 
on nut sundaes and frosted sarsaparilla as 
they formerly did no sundry cold bottles 
or a shower of double Bronx cocktails. 

“That is one side of the story. Here is 
another side as it was given recently in 
the Chicago Tribune. On Broadway the 
bright lights have not gone out because 
there is no booze. People are having just 
as hilarious fun as they had before and 
much more innocently. In Chicago the 
bright lights have been lighted in the homes 
of thousands of people who did not know 
bright lights in the days of booze. Here 
is the Chicago Tribune story: 

““July and August, 1919, are the first 
two months of prohibition and a few fig- 
ures are now available to show the effect 
on crime in Chicago. July was not a fair 
test, as much liquor was stored in homes 
after the beginning of the month. Then 
the race riots occurred during the month. 
Yet the total number of arrests in July for 
all causes was 36 per cent. less than the 
arrests of any previous July for five years. 


WATCH FOR CTA 


Saturday Evening Post National Geographic Kimball’s Dairy Farmer Cosmopolitan Breeder’s Gaze 


November 29th for November November 15th for January December 1} 
lantic Monthl American Fruit Grower Ladies’ Home Journal Review of Reviews Farm Journal | 
= eDecanbers for December for December for December for Decembe 
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Reprodueed from actual photographs taken at Edison Recording Studios, New York 
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The blindfolded jury hears Hempel sing “Io nonsono piu 
l’Annetta,’’ while she stands beside the New Edison. 


HE BLINDFOLD TEST is the most severe of all 
musical tests; shutting off a person’s sight greatly 
increases his acuteness of hearing. Yet even the blind- 
fold test has been successfully met by the New Edison. 
Frieda Hempel, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, New York, appeared before five of Thomas A. Edison’s 
musical experts to perform the test. She stood beside the New Edison. The oN 
blindfolds were adjusted over the eyes of the five men. As shown in the first photograph, 
Hempel then started to sing. The selection was*Io non sono piu l Annetta” from the opera 
«Crispino ela Comare.” Suddenly Hempel stopped singing, but the song continued. The New 
Edison had taken up the song and was singing alone. The five experts, even though their 
hearing faculties were at highest concentration, were completely unaware that Hempelhad 
ceased and that they were listening only to the New Edison’s Re-CreaTIon of her voice. 
- Two million people have heard similar tonetests, publicly given by forty different 
artists. Five hundred representative newspapers have publicly recorded the fact that 
no one has been able to distinguish the artist’s living art from its Re-Creation by the 
New Edison. The proof of this is founded upon scientific fact; it is piled mountair-high. 
The New Edison brings you all the living artist can bring, excepting his physical presence. 
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Thirty seconds later! Hempel has ceased. The 
blindfolded jury is not aware that the New Edison 
is singing “Io non sono piu I’Annetta’’ alone. 


RIEDA HEMPEL is called «Hempel of the Voice 
Supreme.” You might think this is because of 


her technique—so flawless, so superb! Or because 
of her notes, pure as the chiming of silver bells. 


But Hempel is infinitely more than a vocalist. Hear 
her sing some song she loves, and suddenly you understand 
what it is that makes her great among the greatest in opera and concert. 
For you fall under the spell of a mysterious, lifting power—a power 
which transmutes every note into gold and every bar into angel-music. 
| It is Hempel's sublime artist-soul. Soul is that electric something, that transcendent 
_ something, that eternal something, which makes music the mind’s solace and inspiration. 
The soul of music is what Edison has caught and perpetuated in his Re-CreaTions. 
That is why he considers the. New Edison the greatest of his inventions. That is why 
the heart of the music-lover responds to a Re-Creation by the New Edison, even as it 
__ responds to the art of the living artist.. Go hear the New Edison. Hear it with your 
eyes closed, for that is the best way to listen to music. You will feel that the artist 
himself is standing before you—alive!. Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J., 
for the most interesting phonograph story of the year, “Edison and. Music.” 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
ING., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interests of dealers in the 
New Edison 


C. H. Miller, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


PLANS FOR 1920 


Big Conference on October 21st—— 
Important Plans Were | 
Developed 


ITH the Pullman Company swing- 

ing into production at a rapid rate on 
Chippendales, another manufacturer guar- 
anteeing that he can make at least 50,000 
Chippendale cabinets in 1920, our own 
factory in Wisconsin reaching a production 
on Oak Chippendales more than three times 
its previous output, and the manufacture of 
other models showing similar progress, 
we are able to begin making plans for next 
year with entire confidence that there will 
be sufficient goods available to justify the 
biggest and broadest merchandising cam- 
paign ever undertaken by any phonograph 
manufacturer. 


Not only is there every indication that 
there will be plenty of phonographs, both 
New Edisons and Amberolas, but also that 
there will be an ample supply of RE- 
CREATIONS and records. New moulds 
are being turned out rapidly and you are 
already observing the results, both in quan- 
tity and quality. 


The Edison objective for 1920 is no 
more nor less than this: 


We intend to do, in dollars and cents, 
the largest business done by any manufac- 
turer of phonographs, or talking machines, 
in 1920, or any previous year. This 1s 
not a vain boast. “The jockey, who is 
riding the best horse in a race, knows 


when to “set him down”, as they say in 


turf parlance, and he knows what the re- 
sult is going to be when he does so. 


The foregoing statement has significance 
to Edison dealers, for the reason that we 
have fewer dealers than any other large 
company. It is certainly obvious, if we do 
more business and have fewer dealers than 
any of the other large companies, that each 
of our dealers is going to have a bigger 
slice of business and profits. 


If there is a single Edison dealer who 
believes that the Edison Company will not 
do the largest phonograph business in 1920 
of any phonograph company then opera- 
ting, we wish he would write and tell us 


of his doubt. 


When the word “‘let’s go” is passed down 
the line, we want every dealer to feel that 
we are really going to capture what we go 
after. If there is any dealer who has any 
doubt on the subject, now is the time to 
settle it. 


Mr. Maxwell returned from his West- 
ern trip with a carefully worked out con- 
ception of what next year’s campaign 
should be. On October 21st, at the Lab- 
oratories, there was a six hours’ conference 
in Mr. Maxwell’s office between fourteen 
men, some of them our own men—others 
outside advertising and sales promotion 
experts. Every fundamental principle of 
next year’s campaign was discussed and to 
each man was assigned his share in pre- 
paring for early consideration the various 
details, so that they can be worked into a 
perfectly symmetrical, logical and effective 
campaign. 


At the Seattle Dealers’ Convention, on 
September 25th, a prominent dealer got up 
at the conclusion of the meeting and made 
the following statement: 


“Since the armistice, the Edison Com- 
pany has shown more enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness than all of the other manu- 
facturers combined, and if it continues to 
do so, as it undoubtedly will, there is no 
question in my mind that in 1920 the 
Edison Company will dominate the ‘talking 
machine’ field.” 


We feel greatly gratified at this dealer’s 
views, which were endorsed by the other 
dealers at the Seattle Convention. How- 
ever, what we have done in the past will, 
we feel confident, be completely over- 
shadowed in the 1920 campaign. 
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We hope that every dealer will give 
constructive thought to next year’s busi- 
ness. If you are short-handed for men, 
won't you please keep your eyes open for 
promising material. “The Edison Recital 
Plan affords an opportunity to try men 
out at small expense to yourself. If you 
are not familiar with this plan, please call 
on your jobber or the Sales Promotion 
Department at the Laboratories for fur- 
ther information. 


In making up our campaign for 1920, 
we have considered a great many sugges- 
tions from dealers. It is not too late to 
consider additional suggestions. Have you 
any to make? 


Cardinal Mercier Pays Tribute to 
Thomas A. Edison 


NE of the greatest tributes ever paid 

to Thomas A. Edison was that by 
Cardinal Mercier, the most heroic figure of 
the war. ‘This great prelate, the savior of 
the Belgian nation, recently said that Ameri- 
can genius, in winning the war, was sup- 
plied in great measure by Thomas A. Edison 
and Charles M. Schwab. 


During the Great War, a helpless world 
continually looked to great scientists of the 
Allied nations for inventions that would 
offset the ravages of the submarines, the 
peril of poison gases and other horrible de- 
vices persistently used by the Germans. 


The world wondered what Thomas A. 
Edison was doing. But, Mr. Edison, be- 
lieving that any information would aid the 
enemy, consistently refused to tell of his 
labors. In fact, Mr. Maxwell, one of his 
closest associates, on his recent Western 
trip, repeatedly answered “I do not know” 
to the question of newspaper reporters, 


“What did Mr. Edison do to end the war?” 

The New York Tribune, in a lengthy 
article, has just shed light on the vastness 
of the work of Mr. Edison. ‘The story 
was headed “Cardinal Pays Tribute to 
War Work of Edison—Belgian Primate 


- Declares Dream of His Youth Is Fulfilled 


as He Meets Inventor at Luncheon.” 
His Eminence, Cardinal Mercier, said, 
according to the New York Tribune: 
“They have said that the victory of the 
Allies was 2 victory of chemistry, physics 
and metallurgy, that it was a victory of 


iron, steel, submarines and ships. There 
Is a great deal of truth in this. But the 
genius to apply all those was one of the 
main factors in the success of the war.” 

“American genius,” he said, “was sup- 
plied in great measure by Thomas A. Edi- 
son and Charles M. Schwab. When you 
come to Belgium, come to Malines and 
hear the chimes of the Cathedral ring out 
for our common victory.” 


“Cardinal Mercier fulfilled a dream of 
his youth when he met Thomas A. Edison 
at the luncheon of the Pennsylvania Society 
held in honor of the Belgian prelate. 


“ “Today I have a new joy, one of which 
I had hardly dared to dream. I have met 
Thomas A. Edison,’ said the aged Cardi- 
alee 


What do you Think ? 
HEN Mr. Maxwell was on his 


Western trip, numerous meetings of 
dealers were held. One of the most inter- 
esting of these meetings occurred at San 
Francisco on September 18. Forty-two 
live wire dealers from the San Francisco 
Territory gathered for luncheon at the 
Cliff Hotel. Mr. A. C. Ireton, Manager 
of Edison Phonographs, Ltd., acted as host. 
After luncheon, the entire afternoon was 
spent in a roundtable discussion. 


A question which interested all of the 
dealers was: ‘What is the best way to go 
after the school business?” 


Two or three dealers, who have been 
particularly successful, described their meth- 
ods, which, summed up, were merely this: 


“Get the instruments into the schools. 
and give them a chance to be heard.” 


It was suggested that a rough and ready 
school model, made perhaps of metal, would 
be an aid. Quite a number of the dealers 
protested at this, because the Edison is now 
regarded as supreme in furniture value, as 
well as in musical quality, and they claimed 
that the Edisons placed in schools should 
typify Edison furniture quality, as well as 
Edison musical quality. 


We are inclined to agree with the deal- 
ers who don’t want to sacrifice the ad- 
vantage which they possess in the beautiful 
design, splendid construction and exquisite 
finish of Edison cabinets. What do YOU 
think? 
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The attractive staging of a Tiffany Tone-Test Recital given by Marietta Furniture and Under- 
taking Co., Marietta, Ohio. 


A Spring Song—Not by Mendelssohn 


““How do you get that way?’’ 


Art Walsh, Manager 


Recital Department, recently said to a dealer who 
suggested that a Spring Tone Test wouldn’t pay. 


; E said: ‘Have you applied to your 
jobber for a Spring Tone Test? 
No? Why not? Surely, you are not 
clinging to that ancient belief that Tone 
Tests are effective only in the Fall. You 
are not averse to making money in the 
Spring, are you? Well, you will make 
more money in the Spring or any other 
time if you keep Tone-Test artists coming 
to your town. 


“There is no reason why there should be 
any Tone-Test season. It should be an 
all-year performance and we plan to make 
it so. New artists are being added; new 
combinations are being formed. Not a 
stone will be left unturned to make Tone- 
“Test programs more convincing and enter- 
taining. 


“No matter how brilliant your salesmen 
may be, they cannot put up an argument as 
convincing as a Tone Test. Hearing 1s 
believing. Better get after your jobber 
today for a Spring date, before it’s too late.” 


New Edison Stolen 


N November Ist we received word 

from The R. S. Williams Co., Ltd., 
Edison Distributors, 145 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Canada, that New Edison, Type 
C-150, Serial No. 90,054, had been stolen. 
Edison dealers finding any trace of it are 
requested to communicate with them at 
145 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Live Ones Only 


We Spend Our Money on Our Friends 


Recently Newspaperdom 


tran an Interview with William 


Maxwell, Vice-President of this Company, that will be of in- 


terest to you and which we take pleasure in reprinting below 


because the policies of this company, in striking contrast with 


those of some manufacturers, are not kept a secret from dealers. 


R. MAXWELL has always said: 
“We want to help the live dealers— 
the ones who will help themselves. There 
is a limit to the amount that any company 
can spend in newspaper advertising. We 
don’t want a dollar of our money to go to 
a dead or disloyal dealer. We want it all 
to go to loyal and live Edison dealers.” 

“That is the reason for the sales promo- 
tion plans, whereby newspaper advertising 
at our expense is made contingent upon 
the dealer doing things which show he is 
both live and loyal. It means that such 
a dealer gets a bigger slice of the company’s 
money than he would otherwise receive and 
that the inactive or disloyal dealer gets 
nothing.” 

The following is the interview which 
Mr. Maxwell gave to Newspaperdom: 

“Two or three years ago we had a prize 
contest, which was extensively advertised 
in the magazines. We prepared some 
newspaper copy and sent it to our dealers, 
urging them to run the newspaper copy 
contemporaneously with our magazine ad- 
vertising. In our letter, or bulletin, to 
the dealers, we stated that we proposed to 
make up special scrapbooks of the dealers’ 
advertising in connection with this con- 
test and that such scrapbooks would be 
shown to Mr. Edison. We, therefore, 
urged each dealer to send us clippings of 
his advertisements. 

“Somehow or other, our bulletin to 
dealers got into the hands of one of the 
newspaper trade publications. I don’t think 
it was Newspaperdom, but perhaps it was. 
The editor literally took the hide off of us 
by means of an editorial, which denounced 
us for asking our dealers to do what he be- 
lieved we should have done at our own 
expense. He also ridiculed our statement 
that we intended to show the advertising 
scrapbooks to Mr. Edison. As a matter 


of fact, we did intend to show the scrap- 
books to Mr. Edison, we did show them to 
him and he looked through them with a 
great deal of interest. His ability to feel 
a genuine interest in such matters helps to: 
keep him young. 

‘That minor point disposed of, let us. 
take up the other question. In this par- 
ticular case, more than 2,000 of our deal- 
ers responded to our request and ran news- 
paper advertising in conjunction with our 
magazine advertising. In other words, 
the dealers used about ten times as much 
newspaper space as we could have afforded. 
to use and the editor in question was quar- 
reling with a policy which brought more 
money into the cash drawers of the news- 
papers than any other policy we could have 
adopted. 

“There seems to be an impression abroad 
that we believe a phonograph manufacturer 
should spend all of his appropriation in 
magazines and farm papers and none of-it 
in newspapers. There is probably no man- 
ufacturer who believes more fully in news- 
paper advertising than we do but. until 
recently we have been unable to find a 
satisfactory way of spending our money in 
the newspapers. 

“Five or six years ago we ran a news- 
paper campaign at about 200 central points 
and appended the names and addresses of 
the local dealers. This campaign was very 
successful, so far as these 200 towns were 
concerned and the dealers in these par- 
ticular towns were highly pleased but they 
acted a good deal like the ghost which ran 
a foot race with Nigger Sam. Sam was 
walking by a graveyard one night and a 
ghost started after him. Sam outran the 
ghost for about a mile and then sat down, 
exhausted. The ghost, catching up with 
him, sat down beside Sam and said: ‘That 
was a mighty fine race we had; let’s have 
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another. When our campaign was over, 
the dealers in these 200 towns said to us: 
‘That was mighty fine advertising you did; 
let’s have some more of it. When we 
‘suggested that maybe they might do a little 
advertising themselves in addition to the 
small space they had been using in con- 
junction with our advertising, they were 
shocked at the idea. Meanwhile, in the 
3,000 odd towns wherein we had done no 
advertising, the dealers were complaining 
and refusing to put forth any noteworthy 
sales effort until we had run an advertising 
campaign in their respective towns. 

“A situation thus arose where it seemed 
necessary to say to our dealers that we 
would do no newspaper advertising in any 
dealer’s town but that we would advertise 
extensively in the magazines and furnish 
dealers with newspaper copy which inter- 
locked with our magazine copy. We 
‘pointed out to merchants handling our line 
that our policy of limited dealer represen- 
tation justified our dealers in bearing the 
entire expense of local newspaper adver- 
tising. This policy has been in effect for 
‘several years and has been successful to 
‘such an extent that at least 80 per cent. 
of our dealers are regular newspaper ad- 
vertisers and the aggregate amount spent 
by the dealers in newspaper advertising 
reaches a very large sum annually. ‘The 
principal fault in this system is the fact 
that it probably does not give our line suff- 
‘client advertising in large cities, where space 
is expensive, but consistency requires us to 
treat the large cities the same as we do the 
‘small towns. 

“Lately we have evolved a plan which 
will result in our spending about half a 
million dollars yearly in newspaper adver- 
tising and a considerable portion of this ex- 
penditure will find its way into the metro- 
politan newspapers. The theory of this 
new plan is that if a dealer will do certain 
things, we will pay him for doing them— 


the pay to take the form of a newspaper 
advertising allowance. For example, we 
say to a dealer: ‘Hire some returned sol- 
diers, or sailors, train them to give demon- 
strations of the Edison phonograph in 
churches, lodges, schools, factories, etc., 
and for every demonstration so given, we 
will allow you $5.00 for newspaper adver- 
tising, provided you put another $5.00 
with our $5.00.’ 

“We also propose, where an Edison 
artist. gives a concert, to go fifty-fifty with 
our dealer in newspaper advertising, fea- 
turing such artist’s records, or ‘RE-CREA- 
TIONS,’ as we call them. 


“Probably everyone is familiar with our 
so-called ‘Tone-Test,’ in which an artist 
sings or plays in direct comparison with 
the RE-CREATIONS of the artist’s per- 
formance. Our dealers have found that 
these so-called Tone-Test concerts are a 
very fine form of advertising. We require 
the dealer to pay the artist’s fee and all 
other expenses incident to the Tone-Test 
concert, but we rebate the artist’s fee in 
the form of a newspaper advertising allow- 
ance. In other words, if a dealer pays an 
artist $500, we will pay for $500 worth of 
newspaper advertising. 

“We have still a fourth plan, by which 
we set up for a dealer an advertising allow- 
ance of a certain percentage of his pur- 
chases of a certain class of goods. ‘The 
dealer is required to spend a_ similar 
amount. 


“From the foregoing, you will see that 
we have at last realized our ambition to 
spend money liberally in the newspapers, 
without creating a situation similar to that 
of Nigger Sam and the ghost. ° 


“T am inclined to believe that during the 
next twelve months there will be more 
inches of Edison advertising in the news- 
papers of the United States and Canada 
than of any other phonograph.” 


—— 


NEW ALBANY TRIBUNE 


239 
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Ellerman-Fleming Sisters Trio Recital 


TWO CENTS 


, Kerrigan, Monday Night, Oct. (3th 


WHITE SOX PULL DOWN CINCY REDS AND STILL HAVE CHANCE 


This newspaper considered an Edison Tone-Test Recital more important news 
than the World’s Baseball Series. 
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What is “Diamond Points” For? 


If there should be any doubt in the mind of any Edison 
dealer, as to the real purpose of ‘Diamond Points,” 
there is none in the minds of the Edison Laboratories. 


IAMOND POINTS is not intended 
to compete with magazines of general 
interest or to be a joke book. It is a medium 
for the exchange of selling ideas, for giving 
Edison dealers authoritative facts and 
figures of interest to every live and loyal 
Edison dealer, and to keep alive the wonder- 
ful co-operative spirit of the Edison 
“family” of dealers, jobbers and laboratory 
staff. Edison DIAMOND POINTS is 
a clearing house for Edison news, both in- 
side and outside. 


We receive the house organs of many 
great manufacturing companies and only 
those seem to us worth printing that have 
some such definite policy as _ has 
DIAMOND POINTS. The others— 
those that attempt to compete with humor- 
ous magazines, or fiction magazines—fall 
down on their job, because they can’t cover 
such fields half as well as the magazines 
edited with a fixed purpose. [Edison 
DIAMOND POINTS is generally re- 


garded as an excellent example of a house 
organ with a definite purpose. Our 
purpose is the diffusion of Edison news 
and Edison policies among all Edison deal- 
ers, Just as if each dealer had the oppor- 
tunity of talking over Edison matters and 
of comparing experiences with his brother 
dealers all over the country. 

We can give you a magazine of real 
value but we can’t compel you to read it— 
on the same principle that “You can lead 
a horse to water but you can’t. make him 
drink:’ It is a very short-sighted policy 
for a dealer to feel that when he himself 
has rad DIAMOND POINTS, or has 
put it aside until some convenient time for 
reading, it has served its purpose. The real 
purpose of DIAMOND POINTS is not 
served until every member of your selling 
force has read a copy and we have provided 
a space on the cover of each copy wherein 
employees may place their initials after they 
have read it. We urgently recommend 
that you start this practice with this issue. 


say RE-CREATION, Always RE-CREATION, 


Never RECORD. 


RE-CREATION is 


a Million Dollar Word 


HE Edison Laboratories have ex- 

pended hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, and are planning to spend millions 
more in advertising the word ““RE-CREA- 
TION.” ‘The New Edison actually does 
RE-CREATE music—but no “talking ma- 
chine’ can possibly do _ it—therefore, 
“RE-CREATION” is rapidly becoming 
a household word in connection with The 
New Edison’s “reproduction” of music. 

An Edison dealer who does not re- 
ligiously use the word “RE-CREATION” 
and compel its use by his subordinates, is 
overlooking something. 

Every Edison dealer knows that there 
is no comparison between a talking machine 
record and an Edison RE-CREATION. 

When you refer to an ‘‘Edison record” 


you are doing just what the talking 
machine companies want you to do. “They 
know and our Legal Department knows, 
that no one except Edison can lawfully call 
a phonograph record a “RE-CREA- 
TION,” so they are glad to have the public 
call all phonograph records, including 
Edison RE-CREATIONS, by the name 
“records.” 

If any of your advertising literature, 
your letter heads, signs, etc., refer to a 
“RE-CREATION” as a “record,” we 
suggest that you change them at the first 
oppertunity. Form the habit of using the 
word “RE-CREATION” and it will soon 
become second nature to you. You are play- 
ing the other fellow’s game for him if you 


don’t say “RE-CREATION.” 
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Sales Promotion Plans Going Strong 


HE Sales Promotion Department re- 

ports that the various big plans started 
this fall are moving along in a manner 
that insures wonderful results. Comments 
have been received from various sources 
speaking in the highest terms of the classy 
advertising and selling stunts of which 
dealers can now avail themselves. 


With this musical sales quartet—Tone- 
Test Follow-up Advertising, the fifty-fifty 
Concert Advertising, the Edison RE-CRE- 
ATION Concerts and the Turn Table— 
well started, how can anyone doubt that 
the next year will place the New Edison 
on the pedestal to which it is entitled? 

The “Half Million a/c” is now being 
drawn upon. Rebate claims are being re- 
ceived daily. No delay occurs in honoring 
these, except where a dealer has failed to 
follow the details of the respective plans. 
The conditions are quite simple. It is only 
necessary to give careful and considerate 
reading. Should any dealer be in doubt 
as to any of the conditions, or as to how 
any of the forms are to be handled in order 
for him to become entitled to the various 
conditional rebates, a line to the Sales Pro- 
motion Department will bring a prompt 
response with a full explanation. 


Edison Artists’ Local Concerts 
EALERS are taking advantage of the 


local appearance of Edison artists on 
a much more extensive scale than in past 
seasons—prompted in great measure by the 
conditional advertising rebate. The spe- 
cially prepared publicity matter, showing 
how dealers can “cash in’ when Edison 
artists visit their towns, has been com- 
pleted and is being sent to dealers in places 
where selected Edison artists appear in con- 
Cert. 


You will be amply repaid by increased 
instrument sales for the moderate invest- 
ment in time and money necessary to exploit 
properly the Edison artists who visit your 
town. 


The local appearance of an Edison 
artist in concert work is always an event 
with music lovers and the fact that his or 


her art has been RE-CREATED by Mr. 
Edison will draw the people to the Edison 
dealer’s store; PROVIDED the dealer 
ties up his store with the event by using the 
advertising material we furnish for this 
purpose. 


RE-CREATION Concerts 


“THE number of dealers working the 

RE-CREATION concert plan in- 
creases from day to day. “The Manual of 
Instructions for Booking and Managing 
these concerts will be sent you upon request 
if you have not already received a copy. 
The plan is simple and workable. By its 
adoption you can rapidly increase your sales. 


An inquiry came from a dealer, who 
proposed to give a RE-CREATION con- 
cert in a public place under his own aus- 
pices and was in doubt as to whether such 
a concert came within the rebate scope. 
Such concerts do come within the rebate 
scope, provided the dealer sends certificate 
(Form A-4381) properly filled out, stating 


-that the concert was conducted by him or 


by his conductor, and also provided that he 
sends a copy of his advertising, showing that 
he has spent an amount at least equal to the 
rebate claimed. 


Where dealers are arranging to give these 
concerts, they should consult the “Instruc- 
tions for Booking and Managing Edison 
Re-CREATION Concerts’ (Form A-4400). 
The handling of concert certificate (Form 
A-4381) and Claim for Advertising Rebate 
(Form A-4380) is explained in paragraphs 
4, 5, 6 and 7 of application and contract to 
become an Edison RE-CREATION Concert 
dealer (Form A-4378), and these instruc- 
tions must be carefully followed to entitle 
the dealer to make claim for advertising 
rebate. 


Dealers should be careful not to use the 
certificate (Form A-4381) in reporting a 
Tone-Test recital. This form is for use 
only in notifying us of an Edison RE- 
CREATION concert. ‘These certificates 
are retained in our Sales Promotion De- 
partment as vouchers for checking the 
claim for advertising rebate (Form A: 
4380) when received. 


. 
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Comments received on the RE-CREA- 
TION concert plan show that many deal- 
ers regard it as next to the Tone-Test re- 
cital in sales promotion value. They are 
reporting sales as well as excellent progress 
in building up large lists of prospective 
purchasers. 


Turn-Table Test 
PPLICATIONS for turn tables are 


coming in steadily and shipments are 
being made promptly. Soon it will be possi- 
ble for prospects in all sections of the 
United States and Canada to witness this 
sales-clinching test. 

The catchy window sign—‘‘Which is the 
best Phonograph—Do you Know ?”—used 
by dealers who have installed turn tables 
is doing splendid work. One dealer writes 
that the window card he had prepared 
locally from designs furnished by the Lab- 
oratories is exquisitely colored and attracts 
the attention of all who pass his store. 

Can any Edison dealer with adequate 
space and proper facilities for operating the 
Turn-Table Test afford to forego the op- 
portunity of installing such a remarkably 
effective “closer”? If you are interested in 
the liberal Turn Table offer, hasten your 
application to your jobber. 

The irresistible pulling power of the 
advertising material we furnish is sure 
to cause hundreds to ask for the comparison 
test. The Sales Promotion Department 
clearly foresees that the installations of the 
famous Edison Turn Tables will increase 
right along, and finally be a permanent fix- 
ture in practically every Edison dealer’s 
Store. 


Tone Tests 


EWS about this top notch sales pro- 
[ motion work appears on another 
page of this issue of DiamMonp PoInrts. 

In all plans concerning the expenditure 
of money, in the interests of all parties 
concerned, the forms used in carrying out 
the plan should be complete and compre- 
hensive. 

These forms may, to some dealers, seem 
somewhat confusing at first reading. How- 
ever, a second reading will make them 
clearer, but if any dealers desire additional 
information or assistance in filling out the 
forms, the Sales Promotion Department 


will gladly furnish the desired information 
or assistance. As an instance of this, we 
refer you to page 14 of the October num- 
ber of DIAMonp Ponts. 


The Lucky Thirteen 


PROSPECT should never be con- 

sidered dead until the undertaker has 
called. Even then there have been. cases 
where the corpse fooled him. 

The Edison Shop in New York recently 
had a remarkable experience, where thir- 
teen calls were made before a sale was 
effected. The prospect had a new excuse 
each time, including the’ time honored 
stalls of “not ready to decide yet,” “will be 
out of town for a while,” “still undecided,” 
etc. Mr. Ernst, the salesman who had 
this difficult prospect in charge, just kept 
plugging away and on the thirteenth visit 
he sold him an Official Laboratory model. 
Can any dealer give us an instance to beat 
this record? Who'll make it fourteen ? 


WANTED—By a lady, with two years’ 
experience in Edison work, a position as 
saleslady. Will go anywhere, but North 
or Northwestern U. S. preferred. For 
full information address G. R., c/o Editor 
of DiAmMonpD PoIrnTs. 


LIVE-WIRE EDISON SALESMAN 
wanted to sell Edison line in the’ richest 
farming section of Iowa. Address R. L. S., 
c/o DiaMonpD PornTs. 


This doesn’t look like turbulent Mexico but it 1s: 
A corner of Display Room of Helge Rost, Mexico 
City. 
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You Can’t Miss it 


HE above photograph shows the 

method of displaying the Chippendale 
model in the big department store of Love- 
man, Joseph & Loeb, of Birmingham, Ala., 
who handle no phonograph except the Edi- 
son. 

This display is in evidence on each floor 
of their building, at the entrance to the 
elevators. In this way the Official Labora- 
tory model is brought to the attention of all 
the patrons of the store, no matter what 
kind of merchandise they had in mind when 
they entered the store. The first thing 
they see when they go to the elevator is a 
Chippendale model, and they see it again 
when they get off the elevator. Mr. M. J. 
Golden, Manager of the Edison Depart- 
ment, feels that the effect of this plan is to 
create in the minds of the patrons of the 
store generally a desire to own the Chippen- 
dale Official Laboratory model of the New 
Edison. 


Help Police! 


O you know any other article of mer- 

chandise in the whole world that 
would inspire such enthusiasm as related 
in this recent letter from B. S. Porter & 
Son, Edison Dealers of Lima, Ohio: 


‘We did some very effective advertising 
for the Collins and Harlan Tone-Test and 
the result was that it was impossible to ac- 
commodate the crowd. We had procured 
the largest auditorium in the city. We 
estimate that twenty-five hundred people 
heard the concert and at least one-half that 
many were turned away. The crowd was 
so large that it became necessary for the 
police to send the reserves to keep order. 
The audience was very appreciative and 
there was an~overwhelming outburst of 
enthusiasm from all who attended.” 


And Now ‘Merry Christmas” 
Lasts the Whole Year 


RIOR to becoming an Edison owner 

I used to make an annual tour of the 
phonograph shops because our children 
always asked ‘Santa Claus’ to bring them 
a phonograph. After listening and hon- 
estly trying to fathom what the talking 
machines were trying to imitate, I would 
go home more determined than ever that 
no phonograph would ever be ours. Fin- 
ally it was my good fortune to hear an 
Edison. I said at once, ‘Now Santa Claus 
can satisfy the children and me.’ 


“W. E. Martin, Chicago, Ill.” 


Mabelle Wagner Shank 
now touring in Tone-Test Recitals in Iowa. 
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Bdison Dealers: 


We ean LOOK to the future 


with confidence. The nation is sound 


oat heart. Irrespective of where we 


noe born, you and I and all good 


citizens of these United States are 


esieane Euove all else. Race, class 


or sectional consciousness does not 


elons in a real American's heart. 


What is ne of us is equally true of 


our Canadian neighbors. It is the 


-daty of Canada and the United States — 


to set an example to the rest of the 


world. 
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Will This Display Be in Your Window 
During February ? 


Fourth of the New Series Now Ready—Price, $2.50 


ERY timely for the wintry days of 

February, this display will give your 
window an appearance suggestive of an 
evening at the theatre or concert recital. 

‘The center piece represents the stage and 
crowded interior of the Carnegie Music 
Hall, Pittsburgh, on the occasion of the 
Edison ‘Tone-Test given by Madame 
Marie Rappold. It is executed in beautiful 
colors and easily put together. The other 
parts of the display carry out the concert 
theme. 

A passerby hurrying home out of the 
cold, and glancing at this display in your 
window, is reminded of a winter evening’s 
pleasure. A natural sequence in his train 
of thought is the desire for a New Edison 
or for some new RE-CREATIONS. 


We are proud of the artistic appear- 
ance of this display and feel sure you will 
recognize its drawing power. 

In using this display in your ‘window, 
care should be taken to place the center- 
piece in such a position that it will be on 
a level with the eyes of an observer from 
the sidewalk. 

Every month sees a big increase in the 
number of Edison dealers using this new 
series of monthly window displays. If you 
have not been using them, you have been 
passing up one of the best dealer aids we 
have ever issued. Look at the cost—only 
$2.50 per month. Send your order for it 
to your jobber and have the order include 
the balance of the series. 


VOLUME V. 


——— 
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1920 Production 


ts the December rate of Edison Phono- 
graph production is maintained through- 
out 1920, it will mean an output which, in 
dollars and cents value, will far exceed the 
previous output of any other phonograph 
manufacturer and we are confident will be 
greatly in excess of any other phonograph 
manufacturer’s production in 1920. 

Unfortunately this does not mean that 
the December production will be sufficient 
to fill all back orders. We shall go into 
January with a large quantity of orders un- 
filled. “To what extent these unfilled orders 
will be canceled is something we know 
nothing about, but we anticipate that the 
cancelations will be very light and we are 

_making our plans accordingly. 

It is probably not necessary to repeat 
what has been said so often, namely, that 
cabinet production is what has limited our 
output of Edison Phonographs this year. 
Our capacity to manufacture motors, repro- 
ducers, etc., seems to be sufficient to meet 
any conditions that are likely to arise. In 
view of this fact, you will undoubtedly be 


interested to know what the prospects are- 


for cabinets in 1920. 


WISCONSIN. 

Our own factory in Wisconsin has now 
practically reached full capacity and we be- 
lieve can be relied upon to maintain the 
present rate of production throughout 1920. 


PULLMAN. 


The Pul'man cab‘net factory has been 
handicapped by the difficulty experienced in 


getting the kind of help it wants, but this 
obstacle has been largely overcome. While 
they have not yet reached full capacity, we 
expect them to do so in January. 

Shipments from the Pullman, Illinois, as- 
sembly plant began in November and will 
attain considerable proportions this month. 


NEW YORK. 
The New York strike has been settled 


and the Aimone Galleries are now produc- 
ing very close to their maximum capacity. 


INDIANA. 


We expect our Indiana factory to reach 
maximum production this month, or early 
in January. 


UP-STATE NEW YORK. 


Of the several up-State factories, only 
one has hit maximum production, but the 
others seemingly will soon be there. 

From present indications, the December 
output of cabinets will be greatly in excess 
of any previous month. January should ma- 
terially exceed December and we are plan- 
ning to maintain throughout the year of 
1920, without a single day’s let-up, the 
maximum cabinet capacity of all of our 
cabinet plants. 1920 certainly looks like a 
year in which there will be plenty of goods. 
We are making our sales and advertising 
plans accordingly and you should do like- 
wise. 
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Period Furniture 


Don’t Let the Hotel Idea Prevail 


HE story is told of a newly rich 
& =woman who, after her husband struck 
oil, came to New York City and spent sev- 
‘eral weeks at a fashionable hotel. She was 
a very close observer and made the most of 
her opportunities. ‘When she got back to 
’ Oklahoma, her husband bought the finest 
mansion in the town. She gave a house 
party and when her guests were ready to 
zo to their rooms, she gave each one of them 
a key, similar to those which she had seen 
the key clerk at the New York hotel hand 
out to the hotel guests. 

Unfortunately, a great many people 
seem to have gained their ideas of period 
furniture in the same way that this woman 
got the notion that guests at a private house 
should be supplied with keys to their rooms. 
When a hotel decides to have a Jacobean 
room, it goes the limit. The furniture is 
Jacobean through and through. The next 
room may be a William and Mary room 
and, if so, it will be 100 per cent William 
and Mary. The reason for this is that ho- 
tels are not homes. When the furniture is 
bought, the management decides to furnish 
sO many rooms in one period, so many in 
another, and so on. Hotel furniture is 
bought in bulk. It is not painstakingly col- 
lected, piece by piece, in the way in which 
furniture connoisseurs add to their collec- 
tions. 

A Chippendale Phonograph is not out of 
place in a room that contains no other Chip- 
pendale furniture. “The same is true of 
the various other period cases. A good 
piece of furniture is never incongruous and 
the hotel idea of having each room primly 
consistent in its scheme of furnishings does 
not represent good taste in the home. 


The people of America have awakened tu 
the value of period furniture. ‘The de- 
mand will grow more insistent. 

There are some Edison dealers who be- 
lieve that the idea of period furniture is 
“over the heads” of the public. The great- 
est merchandisers in this country say that 
nothing is over the heads of the public, if it 
is properly presented, and we are inclined to 
agree with them. Certainly period phono- 
graph cabinets are not over the heads of 
the American public. 

Recently the largest mail order house in 
the world did some sensational talking ma- 
chine advertising and they made a point of 
stating that at least some of their cabinets 
were period cabinets. A good many so- 
phisticated people smiled at what they re- 
garded as the grotesqueness of this claim, 
but lost sight of the fact that whatever else 
may be said about these big mail-order 
houses, they are certainly shrewd merchan- 
disers and when they lug the period furni- 
ture idea into their talking machine adver- 
tising, it means that period furniture has 
become a big selling point. 


All Edison cabinets, with the exception 
of the Chalet and Moderne, are real period 
cabinets, conceived authentically and exe- 
cuted appropriately. Lady Randolph 
Churchill and Miss Elsie De Wolfe would 
not approve all Edison cabinets, if they were 
not typical of the highest type of period fur- 
niture design. You have a big and exclu- 
sive point in the fact that all Edison cabi- 
nets are period cabinets. You are throw- 
ing away an advantage, if you fail to use 
this point. 


He Sells Talkers, But Has Edison’s For His Own Use 


R. MARVIN LEARD, Manager of 

the Phonograph Shop, Inc., Musko- 
gee, Okla., told us a very interesting story 
of a wealthy man in his town who has a 
controlling interest in a store that handles 
three leading makes of talking machines. 
This man recently called at the Phonograph 


Shop, and purchased two Laboratory 
Models—one for use in his summer home 
and the other at his home in the city. He 
stated that he purchased the Edison to listen 
to himself and the other machines he sold 
for other people to listen to. 
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Edison 


Department at Wanamakers 


The New Edison Handled 
and Advertised Separately 


HE trade was = 


The NEW EDISON 2 g 


much inter- 
ested at the an- 
nouncement in Sep- 
tember that John 
Wanamaker, both 
at his New York 
and Philadelphia 
stores, had added 
the New Edison 


and several makes 


highly specialized 
Wanamaker de- 
partments. 

The Wanamaker 
stores are advertis- 
ing the Edison very 
effectively in a se- 
ries of newspaper 
advertisements 
which feature the 
realism of the in- 


of talking ma- 
chines. 

Of scarcely less 
interest is the fact 
that Wanamaker 
has established at 
each store a sepa- 
rate department 
for the New 
Edison, which is 
known as the Edi- 
son Phonograph 
Shop. These 
“stores within a 
store’ are to be 
conducted similarly 
to the London 
Shop, the Golf 
Shop and other 


The Blindfold Test 


Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan prima donna, has suc- 
cessfully applied this drastic test to the NEW EDISON Re- 
Creation of her voice, Five musical experts, blindfolded, with 
hearing made more acute by the shutting off of sight, could 
not tell when Hempel ceased to smg and the NEW EDISON 
Re-Creation took up the song.—If they could not tell the dif- 
ence, do you think. you could?—Don’t you see what it 
means: Hempel herself (or any other of the great artists on 
the Edison list) singing for you, in your home; standing be: 
fore you--alive/—if you close your eyes during the singing! 


“‘The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


is here,.for you to make your own test, to satisfy yourself 
how good it would be in your home, and how sensible it 
would be to make sure of your Christmas NEW EDISON, 
NOW. 


i ill it beautiful period cabinet, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Jacobean, 
Giece William and Mary, louis XIV., English XVIIIth Century, or Italian—a 
phonograph not only good to:hear, but good to look at. 


Terms will be entirely satisfactory to you 


New Kédisen Phonograph Shop. First Gallery, New Baildisg. 


John Wanamaker 


Broadway at Ninth, New York 


strument and the 
fact that all Edi- 
son cabinets are pe- 
riod cabinets. The 
advertisement 
which we _  repro- 
duce is typical jof 
the series. 

The shortage of 
Edison goods nat- 
urally places a limit 
on the volume that 
can be doneat 
present, but a 
largely increased 
supply of goods is 
expected during 
January and Feb- 
ruary. 


The Edison RE-CREATIONS for January 
a Remarkable List 


* DISON dealers will find the January 

list of RE-CREATIONS one of the 

best balanced lists that we have issued in 
some time. 

Our old friend, Glen Ellison, puts 
across “Breakfast in My Bed on Sunday 
Mornin’” and “Same As His Faither Did 
Before Him.” 

We are glad to introduce to Edison 
dealers a new artist, Margaret A. Freer, 
who renders the charming ballad, “I Know 


What It Means to Be Lonesome.”’ 


When you hear “See Old Man Moon 
Smile” prepare yourself for a great treat. 
You remember the instant success of “I 
Want to Hold You in My Arms.” Well, 
“See Old Man Moon Smile” is another 
one that will be just as successful. Al 
Bernard and Ernest Hare may be regarded 
as the pioneers in this type of conversational 
singing and their humor possesses that re- 
markable quality of being fresh and enjoy- 
able every time you hear it. 
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Mario Laurenti, whose  soul-stirring 
baritone voice is delighting Metropolitan 
Opera House audiences, has made two RE- 
CREATIONS. “I Did Not Know” con- 
tains some strikingly charming musical 
phrases and possesses wonderful orchestra- 
tion. ‘The selection on the reverse side of 
the RE-CREATION, ‘Tosti’s celebrated 
song ““My Dreams,” has never been ren- 
dered more effectively. It is impossible in 
the limits of Diamonp PornTs to go into 


the relative merits of all the numbers on 
this list. But we especially want to call 
attention to a new RE-CREATION of 
what is regarded by many people as the 
most beautiful operatic aria in the world, 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,’ from 
“Samson et Dalila,’ an air that will live 
long after the popular songs will have been 
forgotten. In this instance, the RE-CREA- 
TION was made by Eleonora de Cisneros 


in French. 


Along Broadway for January is a Humdinger 
: The World’s most popular ‘‘Music Magazine’’ starts the New Year 
with a number pregnant with “‘down-to-the-minute’’ news of famous 


Edison Artists. 


If you don’t appreciate “‘Along Broadway’’ you 


ought to feel lonely, as we have at least a million readers who do. 


DISON dealers should be pleased with 
the. January number of “Along 
Broadway.” For its cover design we have 
secured a beautiful picture of Frieda Hem- 
pel, which is extremely artistic. 

The frontispiece shows Marie Rappold, 
the prima donna soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in her celebrated role 
of dida, in Verdi’s opera of the same name. 

An extremely interesting article, entitled 
“Do You Know the Sound of Your Own 
Voice?” demonstrates that in the entire 
world there are only 348 people who know 
exactly how their voices sound, because thus 
far there are only 348 different persons 
who have heard recordings of their voices 
by the New Edison, and, as the New Edi- 
son is the only means of properly recording 
and RE-CREATING the voice, the fore- 
going statement, although startling, is ab- 
solutely true. 

‘The interesting life story of Mario Lau- 
renti, the talented young Edison artist, ap- 
pears. It shows how an indomitable will, 
coupled with unusual talent, is sure to re- 
ceive recognition in America. 

The Woman's Home Companion te- 
cently published a noteworthy article en- 
titled “From Ragtime to Classical,” in 
which it proved the claim that the public 
taste has been wonderfully elevated by the 
general use of the phonograph. A partial 
reprint of this article is given, 

Under the heading of “Two Singers 
Who Live Their Parts,” we present two 
very striking pictures. One of Guido Cic- 


colini in his part of Don Jose, in Bizet’s 
opera, ‘“‘Carmen,” and the other of Gio- 
vanni Zenatello, as Otello, the Moor. 
‘These are probably the most remarkable 
photographic reproductions of human emo- 
tion that have been presented in ‘Along 
Broadway.” . 

In the series of “Tales:‘of Tin’ Pan Al- 
ley,” the interesting story is told of the well- 
known composer, Albert Von ilzer, and 
his unusual methods of receiving inspira- 
tions for his popular songs. 3 

There is an article about’ an Edison 
favorite, George Hamilton Green, who 
gave up the study of the piano when a boy 
and resolved to make himself one of the 
fastest, most artistic, most wonderful xylo- 
phonists in the world—which is now an 
accomplished fact. 

An interesting story is told of how three 
thousand people were captivated by two 
Edison artists during the season of grand 
opera given at St. Paul, Minn., when the 
marvelous singing of Emma Destinova and 
Alessandro Bonci created a remarkable 
demonstration. 

There is a personal interview with Frieda 
Hempel, in which she says that in her en- 
tire repertoire of operatic arias and concert 
songs her favorites are lullabies. This 
statement will give added interest to her 
RE-CREATION, the “Lullaby” from 
“Erminie,” which appears on the January 
list and which is regarded by many as one 
of the most beautifully alluring lullabies in 
the entire realm of music. 
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Stop —Look — Listen 


We urgently suggest to every Edison 
Dealer and to every member of his 
selling force to read this article. 


HEN you hear the Rachmaninoff 

Piano RE-CREATIONS for the 

lirst time, you are in for one of the great 
musical thrills of your life. 

Serge1 Rachmaninoff is probably the fore- 

most musician of this century, -a genius 


with an art that is weird and individual 


beyond description—and yet of wondrous 
beauty. The New York Evening Mail, 
says, in speaking of him: 

Serget Rachmaninoff, in his triple ca- 


pacity of composer, conductor and pianist, 
is one of the greatest musicians, if not the 
greatest musician, in the world today.” 

The famous “Second Hungarian Rhapso- 
die’ was selected for Rachmaninoff to in- 
terpret in his first RE-CREATION, as it 
is one of the most difficult piano selections 
known to musicians. It gives full oppor- 
tunity to the master skill of this remarkable 
Russian. 

These Rachmaninoff RE-CREATIONS 
are not to be regarded merely as new RE- 
CREATIONS—something to be sold to a 
customer. They will be recognized as mak- 
ing a new epoch in the phonographic art. 
Probably never has this “Second Hungarian 
Rhapsodie” been rendered more brilliantly 
than in this instance. Can any Edison 
dealer fail to be thrilled at this musical 
miracle? And, what is more to the point 
from a salesmanship standpoint, can any 
dealer fail to spread the contagion of his 
enthusiasm to the public? 

It is the belief of the Editor of DiAmMonp 
Points that in the entire catalog of Edison 
RE-CREATIONS there is none that will 
drive home the fact of music’s RE-CREA- 
TIONS more forcibly, or more fully con- 
vince the talking machine people of the 
futility of claiming equality with the New 
Edison. 
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How Interlocking Advertising Copy is 
| Prepared 


After The Federal Advertising Agency submits it and the 
advertising experts at the Edison Laboratories revise it, 
re-write it, consider it from every angle, boil it down, 
fatten it up, sweeten it, give it more punch, and finally 
hand it to you, we feel that we are justified in saying 


“‘here it is—the best we can do.’’ 
want it better and for this reason we made the prize My 


But, never-the-less, we 


offer in the November number of DIAMOND POINTS 


HERE is the story of the three small 

town merchants whose stores adjoined 
one another. “The competition between the 
three was extremely keen. One day the 
merchant on the left came forward with a 
big sign “FIRE SALE.” ‘The merchant 
on the right promptly responded with an 
equally big, equally insistent sign ““CLOS- 
ING OUT SALE.” The. chap in the 
center thereupon put up a sign “MAIN 
ENTRANCE.” This chap in the center 
had the true interlocking idea. 

‘The interlocking advertising which the 
Edison Laboratories supply the dealer is a 
sort of main entrance sign for his store. It 
is his opportunity to clean up on every bit of 
advertising value in the name of “Edison,” 
and every dollar spent by the Laboratories. 
We consider the interlocking advertising 
one of the most important parts of the 
dealer’s program. It will keep business 
coming in all the year round, steadily, 
profitably, successfully. 

‘That is why we have built a special or- 
ganization to prepare the interlocking ad- 
vertising. This organization draws the 
highest type of talent from every possible 
source. ‘The creative work on the inter- 
locking advertising is started at the Federal 
Advertising Agency, one of the great ad- 
vertising agencies of the country, A number 
of Federal’s best men are assigned to this 
work. Each man is not only thoroughly 
versed in the Edison idea, but in the con- 
ditions which affect the Edison dealer, and 
he is able to give the advertising his own 
individual slant. 


Each month a tremendous quantity of 
advertisements is prepared. Some deal 
with the Tone-Test. Some with Period 
Furniture. Some play up the 3-Million- 
Dollar Phonograph. Some feature Edi- 
son’s personality. In some the picture is 
the predominating factor. In others the 
copy is the main thing. Some advertise- 
ments are smashing wallops in big space. 
Others are the quiet, insistent, dignified 
advertisements of small space. All these 
advertisements are collated in campaigns 
which carry out the principle of consistency 
and continuity as carefully and effectively 
as the big national magazine campaign. 

After Federal has given us the best it 
has, our own organization at Orange gets 
busy. We go over each type of campaign, 
strengthening the Edison idea here, putting 
more of a hook there, suggesting a new 
slant here. The advertising gets the bene- 
fit of the criticism of such men as Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Palmer and Mr. Leonard. 

By the time it goes out it represents 
everything that the experience and talent 
and conscientious interest of the Edison 
organization and the Federal organization 
can give you dealers. 

At least once a month a big conference 
is held in Mr. Maxwell’s office in Orange. 
The big topic is the interlocking advertis- 
ing—how can we make it stronger, better, 
more effective. All kinds of ideas are gone 
over at this meeting. New slants and new 
hooks are developed. Sometimes a jobber 
or two and his promotion man will sit in 
at the conference. Again a dealer will 


aa Perel. 
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present some of his ideas. From every 


source possible the interlocking advertising: 


draws a continuous stream of fresh ideas 
and strengthening suggestions. 

No single dealer is big enough or ever 
will be big enough to organize such an 
advertising service for himself. ‘The inter- 
locking advertising is the product of the 
brains, experience and talent of the entire 
Edison organization. It is turned out by 
a big staff of specialists which does nothing 
else. 


When it comes to you this copy will 
cash in on every opportunity which con- 
fronts the Edison dealer today and it comes 
in such a form that you do not have to give 
it a moment’s thought. It is ready to run 
in the newspapers. All you do is in- 
sert your name and address. It takes just 
the stroke of a pencil to make that adver- 
tising that runs over your name as fine an 
example of newspaper advertising as is used 
by anybody anywhere. 


Have You An Edison Man? 


What Does It Mean to Have One? 


OU are the boss of your store. 

want itrun. Yes. 
But you have only one head on your shoulders, and only two 
hands and two feet. You have only one pair of eyes. You cannot see 
everything, you cannot do everything, you cannot be in two places at the 


same time and, if you are thinking about two things at once, it means 
that you are not doing justice to either. 


Yes. ‘The business is run as you 


A business man, who depends upon himself alone, is never going to 
be a very big business man. Andrew Carnegie had the right idea. His 
views on this point are shared by Armour, Schwab and Gary. 


Recently a big man said—‘‘A business man is small potatoes until 
he begins to delegate authority and responsibility to others.” 


None of us wants to be any smaller potatoes than he has to be. 
Are there any of our dealers who are making small potatoes of them- 


selves by failing to put a good live-wire man in charge of the Edison 
business P 


We know that good men are scarce, but they can be obtained. The 
Edison RE-CREATION Concert plan gives you a chance to try men out at 
our expense. You can get a good man, if you try, and when you get one 
and put him in charge of your Edison business, he will prove one of the 
best investments you ever made. This is not theory. It has been proved 
in hundreds of cases. Why hesitate? Why waite 1920 is almost 
bere and you will surely need an Edison man in 1920. 


THIS WONDERFUL PH! 


TOGRAPH elneta Eb See page 14) 


—_ 
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New Edison 
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A PRODUCT OF 


THE EDISON | 
LABORATORIES 


Rattling the Skeleton Again 


Memoriesot the Past, Visions Bright and Fair 


OW and then a dealer writes us, say- 

ing that a talking machine dealer is 
advertising that his talking machine won 
the grandest grand prix for tone at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition. We have been 
asked to furnish some kind of an advertise- 
ment which our dealers can use to refute 
the claims of the talking machine manufac- 
turers who pulled off these big doings way 
back in 1915, when Hector was a pup and 
Hickory Jim was a two-year-old—and_be- 


fore the Poodle Dog, Fly Trap and Taits 


went dry in good old San Francisco. 

This is strictly a talking machine quarrel. 
We did not enter the Edison for any of 
these grand prizes for “talking machines” 
that were distributed at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition. There were two reasons for 
this. One reason was that we did not have 
any “talking machine’ and the other was 
that we knew that a lot of grand prizes 
would be handed out and that there would 
be an argument as to who got the grandest 
grand prize. 

For a while after the Panama Pacific 
Exposition, there was a lot of quarreling 
among the talking machine manufacturers, 
but most of them now seem to have forgot- 
ten about the Exposition. However, if 
there is a dealer in your town who is still 
talking about the Panama Pacific Exposition 


and you want to say something on the sub- 


ject, the advertisement reproduced here- 


with might fill the bill. It is certainly the 
literal truth. 

By the way, the word “talking machine” 
seems to be disappearing a good deal as the 
American bison melted away. We noticed 
an advertisement last night, wherein one 
talking machine manufacturer says that his 
machine is a gramophone and not a phono- 
graph. ‘To make sure what a gramophone 
is, we looked in Webster’s Dictionary, 
which says that a gramophone is “a kind of 
phonograph—see phonograph.” We won- 
der if this is what the manufacturer meant. 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION, 1915 


Awards on Talking Machines 


The New Edison, “The Phono- 
graph With a Soul,” not being a talk- 
ing machine, was not entered. 

We do not know which is the best 
talking machine, or which received the 
highest award in the talking machine 
class at San Francisco in 1915. 

We do, however, know that there is 
only one sound-reproducing instru- 
ment which can sustain the test of 
direct comparison with living artists. 
It is 

The NEW EDISON 


“‘The Phonograph With a Soul’’ 
Come in and hear it. 


(Dealer’s Name) 


Two Important Meetings 
With Jobbers to Discuss 


1920 Plans 


N the 12th and 13th of December, 

Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Leonard had 
a meeting at the Congress Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, with several mid-western jobbers, to 
lay out the working plans for dealer co- 
operation in 1920. A similar meeting is 
being held in New York City next week. 
These plans surpass anything that has ever 
before been done in the phonograph indus- 
try and we are sure their announcement 
will be received with enthusiastic approval 


’ by all of the dealers. 
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The New List Prices 


HE new list 


lows: 


prices are as fol- 


United States Canada 
Chalet (No change—see 


Pelava eee: Poe aos 5c 0 $ 95.00 $144.00 
Ereppel white i... os 6a 6 167.50 253.00 
Sheraton (Sans Inlay).. 200.00 302.00 
MACHU CAT ee ot, tsa Sots ce 260.00 401.00 
emippendales .2 oe .% oa. 295.00 446.00 
William and Mary..... 295.00 446.00 
Sheraton (With Inlay). 350.00 529.00 
POISSON Vio or rite Fe 350.00. * 529.00 
Eighteenth Century Eng- 

ena Aid ati) ceases 3) 500.00 756.00 
Italian (Umbrian) .... 500.00 756.00 


No changes have as yet been made in the 
prices of the higher priced models. 


Note concerning Chalet: 


Until further notice, we shall continue 
to sell this model at a substantial loss. There 
are probably some people, even in this pros- 
perous country, who want RE-CREATED 
music in their homes and on whom the 
purchase of one of the higher-priced models 
would impose a positive hardship. 

If our jobbers and dealers will consider 
the Chalet from this standpoint and will 
avoid all efforts to push its sale in other 
fields, we hope it will not be necessary for 
us to increase the present list price, but 
should its sale be promoted actively, it 
would be necessary for us to make a 
material advance. 

We take the liberty of quoting and re- 
iterating what was said in our bulletin of 
November 18: 

We have withheld an announcement of 
advanced prices until we could be sure that 
our cost figures were thoroughly dependable. 
For more than a year, the attitude of many 
manufacturers has been to charge ‘all the 
traffic will bear.’ We unreservedly condemn 


this attitude and believe it tends to bring 
discredit upon legitimate merchants and 
also puts ammunition into the hands of: the 
mail-order houses, and the demagogues, who 
denounce the jobber and the retail mer- 
chant as unproductive members of society, 
engaged in collecting an extortionate toll 
from the consumer and thus contributing to 
the high cost of living. 

“So far as we are aware, the prices of 
phonographs have not_as yet been made the 
subject of Governmental consideration, but, 
as all of you know, rigid investigations have 
been made in various other industries and, 
in some instances, the Government has 
manifested a disposition to regulate the re- 
tailer’s profits as a means of checking fur- 
ther increases in price. 

“We are very proud to be able to say that 
we have not profited one penny, as a result 
of the public’s present apparent willingness 
to pay any price asked for Edison Phono- 
graphs. On the contrary, we have absorbed 
a substantial portion of the increased cost of 
manufacture and the prices named herein 
reflect, according to our figures, only 50 per 
cent of the increased cost of manufacture 
that has occurred during the past twelve 
months. In other words, we are writing 
off, as a loss, 50 per cent of this increased 
cost of manufacture. 

“We also wish to say that, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief, the percentage of 
manufacturer's profit made by the Edison 
Company on its Phonographs, Records and 
RE-CREATIONS is less than that of any 
of the other large phonograph manufactur- 
ers and, as the Edison Company does not 
offer extravagant discounts as a means of 
obtaining jobbers or dealers—and makes 
‘special propositions’ to no one—therefore 
the consumer, who buys an Edison Phono- 
graph, is not only getting an incomparably 
greater musical value for his money, but 
is also getting a greater physical value.” 

The foregoing is absolutely and literally 
true. You are justified in repeating this to 
your customers and you can do so with en- 
tire confidence. 
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A Wonderful Tone-Test Photograph Free 


HE remarkable illustration reproduced on pages 10 and 11 was made from an actual 

photograph of Marie Rappold making a sensational Tone-Test in Carnegie Hall, 
Pittsburgh, September 30th. This photograph has been made into a striking Edison ad- 
vertisement which will appear in January and February in a carefully selected list of 
national magazines having the widest circulaticn. We have had a quantity of these 
photographs made up especially for use in dzalers’ windows. 

What a wonderful tie-up for your store would one of these photographs be. Do you 
want one? If you do, just write to the Advertising Department and tell them that, if 
they will send you one of these remarkable photographs (an actual duplicate of the one 
taken at Pittsburgh), 22 inches by 14 inches in size, you will agree to have the photo- 
graph mounted on a large window card at least 22 inches wide by 28 inches high. Fur- 
thermore, that you will have suitable “copy” lettered on the card, something like this: 


This Is An Actual Photograph 


Taken in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, September 30, 1919, 
while Marie Rappold, prima donna soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was proving to 2,600 musicians and 
music lovers by direct comparison that not one of those present 
could distinguish the slightest difference between her living 
voice and its RE-CREATION by the New Edison. 

Three thousand such audiences have heard similar compari- 
son tests made by fifty different artists of international fame. 
Always the result has been a triumph for the New Edison. 

You will be astonished at the “Realism” of the New Edison, 
“The Phonograph with a Soul.” 


YOU ARE INVITED TO COME IN AND HEAR SER 


Send for the photograph and watch for the broadside announcing and reproducing 


the Rappold magazine advertisement. 


We are certain you will agree with Mr. Edison 


when, referring to the magazine ad, he said: “I do not see how it could be better.” 


HE Phonograph Corporation of Man- 

hattan reports the following: “It 
may be of interest to you to know that we 
follow religiously the factory’s suggestion 
of pasting on our show window the copy of 
the monthly magazine ad sent us by the 
Advertising Department. These advertise- 
ments on our show window never fail to 
attract attention.” 


During the running of “The Hidden 
Truth” Photo Play, featuring Anna Case, 
at Mauch Chunk, Mr. C. S. Weiler, Edi- 
son dealer, arranged with the management 
to have the orchestra dispensed with that 
evening and a Laboratory Model was used 
during the picture, rendering Miss Anna 
Case’s RE-CREATIONS, which were a 


great treat for the audience. 
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Albany Tone-Test Convinces 8000 Teachers of New York 
State that Edison Has Made Perpetual the 
Life of the Human Voice 


By Roy T. Burke 


Mothers of Ideas in Men. 


‘Teachers of the Makers of America. 


Moulders of the Minds That Will Give 
to a Bettering World, Happier Homes, 
Broader Minds and Bigger Hearts. 


Sculptors of the Souls That Will Light 
the Lamp of Knowledge in the House 
of Ignorance and Greet Contentment at 


_ the Door. 


Eight Thousand of Them, Soldiers and 
Leaders of an Army That Has Ac- 
complished Infinitely More Than All 
the Hosts of Alexander the Great, 
Caesar, Napoleon, and the Generals of 


All Time. 


An Army That Will Do More Than All 
Other Forces Combined to Keep the 
Fields of Flanders Permanently Green 
and Cleanse from the Heart of the 
World the Clogging Blood of Ignor- 


ance and Inaction. 


Eight Thousand Members of the New 


York ‘Teachers’ Association, Earnest, 


Honest, Intelligent Men and Women,— 
Guided in Their Daily Toil by but 
One Ambition, That of Making the 
World a Better, Happier One,—As- 
sembled in the Vast Auditorium of the 
State Armory, Albany, New York, on 
the evening of last November 25th, to 
judge for Themselves whether ‘Thomas 
A. Edison had given Perpetual Life to the 
Human Voice. 


* * * 


That Armory Auditorium is a yast one, 
a great, high, arched enclosure. The 8,000 
persons in the audience only partially filled 
the vast auditorium, and 6,000 more could 
have been seated. What a _ tremendous 
space for the voice of the ‘Phonograph 
With a Soul”’ to fill. 

Marie ‘Tiffany and Mario Laurenti, the 
noted soprano and baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Jacques 
Glockner, the well known concert cellist, 
were the artists. Pete Hawley, of the 
American Phonograph Company, Albany, 
and the man who was largely responsible 
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for the success of assembling the largest 
and one of the most intellectual audiences 
that ever greeted a Tone-Test recital, was 
the capable conductor. 

Miss ‘Tiffany opened the musical pro- 
gram. Her exquisite voice, crystal-like in 
its clarity, carried the beauty of that be- 
loved, simple melody “Sing Me to Sleep” 
to every nook of the mammoth audi- 
torium. “The warmth of her voice, its 
wonderful tonal quality, its sympathy and 
her artistry, all won the hearts and im- 
pressed the souls of the enthralled audience. 
Clearer, louder came the song. ‘The voice 
rose gradually from a delicate pianissimo 
to a full climactic fortissimo. 

Suddenly, the audience tensed,—the 
dramatic climax had come, the proof of a 
predicted miracle was being offered. Some 
of the audience whispered, others turned 
questioning glances to their friends. Into 
every mind came the same thought, on 
every face, the same look of bewildered 
amazement. Marie ‘Tiffany, the human 
being, was not singing, but her voice con+ 
tinued, without a difference in all its 
warmth of beauty. 


* * * 


A little, old lady, who sat in the front 
row, removed her glasses, wiped them 
carefully and readjusted them on her nose. 
“If my eyes haven’t failed me, that lady 
is not singing,” she sighed and after a 
moment of close observance, she whispered 
solemnly: “My hearing is good, yet it can- 
not distinguish between the voice of now 
and the voice of a moment ago. But my 
eyes tell me that lady is not singing. My, 
just to think that I could live to see this 
miracle God has here wrought!” 

The wonderful voice of Miss Tiffany 
rose and fell, flooding the auditorium with 
a wealth of entrancing, lulling music and 
still her lips did not move. On the last 
few bars of the song, her lips formed the 
closing words of the refrain and then the 
audience was convinced that she was 
singing and that the New Edison, RE- 
CREATING her living voice, was sing- 
ing with her. And that audience was con- 
vinced—that two Tiffanys were singing, 
although their sense of hearing recognized 
but one voice. 


The song closed, Miss Tiffany bowed 
and sat down. Mr. Hawley stopped the 
instrument, and not until then did the audi- 
ence break from the spell that sudden reali- 
zation of a seeming miracle had cast over 
them. ‘he applause was magnificent, sin- 
cere, convincing in itself of the fact that this 
audience knew that Thomas A. Edison, 
who had lighted the world, had given 
perpetual life to the human voice. 

Mario Laurenti, who has received ex- 
ceptional praise from America’s prominent 
music critics, followed in comparisons with 
‘“Urna Fatale del mio Destino” and another 
beautiful air of Verdi’s—‘‘Cortigiani” from 
“Rigoletto.” Laurenti’s voice and his RE- 
CREATIONS, and Jacques Glockner’s 
artistic performance also deeply impressed 
the audience. 

A triumphal Tone-Test recital by the 
same artists before 600 members of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce, at the 
Hotel Ten Eyck, followed the successful 
event at the State Armory. 


* * * 
These two Tone-Tests, one before a 
great educational assemblage and_ the 


other before an important civic associa- 
tion, most admirably, dramatically and con- 
vincingly demonstrated that the New Edi- 
son does actually RE-CREATE the human 
voice. Every teacher who was at the audi- 
torium that night has a message for her 
community. She can tell what Edison has 
done to perpetualize the soul of music. 

‘There are more than 55,000 teachers in 
the State of New York and more than 
20,000 in the city of New York itself, ac- 
cording to Pres. J. S. Wright, of the State 
‘Teachers’ Association. 

Those teachers are the vigilant sentinels 
who stand watch over the education of 
thousands of homes. 

Those teachers are the beacon lights that 
can guide many an instrument into many 
a home. 

They can help you and Mr. Edison 
perpetuate the happy voice of music in 
the home. 

Much praise is due Mr. Hawley for the 
success of the Albany recitals. N. D. 
Griffin, Albany jobber, gave him every 
possible assistance and Supervisor H. R. 
Skelton ably co-operated with him. 
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selling For Cash On Time 


By P. W. HABERMAN 


Vice-President Commercial Investment Trust 


347 Madison Avenue, New York City 


REDIT sales are equal to cash sales if 
the capital tied up can be released for 
immediate re-employment. 

Credit sales are an important means of 
increasing the outlet for merchandise. If 
such sales can be converted into cash, they 
are equivalent to an increase in cash sales 
and mean a profit on a larger volume of 
business than could be done on a strictly 
cash basis. 

The manner in which sales can be in- 
creased by offering attractive time terms 


finds its best illustration in what the United 


States Government did in the Liberty Bond 
Campaigns. “The Government sold many 
millions of dollars of bonds to time purchas- 
ers which could not have been sold on a cash 
basis. “The idea of owning a Government 
bond conveniently paid for, had a tremen- 
dous appeal to the individual; that is pre- 
cisely the same when the subject of a sale 
is a New Edison, to be bought and paid for 
on the same plan. 

In some respects, credit sales are more 
advantageous to the dealer than cash sales. 
The purchaser who pays cash for a New 
Edison will purchase RE-CREATIONS as 
the spirit moves him. ‘The time purchaser 
who comes to the dealer’s store each month 
is receptive to purchasing RE-CREA- 
TIONS. He is, perhaps, interested in hear- 
ing the latest numbers. “The power of sug- 
gestion that the store displays afford plus 
the use of the salesman’s opportunity will 
result in the sale of RE-CREATIONS on 
many visits of the customer, where but for 
such visits he perhaps would not make pur- 
chases at the time. 

Frequently, the customers will have 
friends with them on these monthly visits to 
make payments and the opportunity is af- 
forded to make sales of instruments and 


RE-CREATIONS to them. 

The problem with the dealer is always to 
increase his volume of sales to an amount 
that is only limited by his selling capacity 


and opportunity and regardless of the limi- 
tations imposed by the amount of his capital. 
If the dealer undertakes to hold the time 
payment paper that he creates, he has just 
so much money idle which can more profit- 
ably be used in further purchases for his 
stock or in discounting his bills. When the 
dealer undertakes to hold the time payment 
paper he is really performing the function 
of a banker and making only the interest re- 
turn on the paper, whereas, if he had the 
paper converted into cash he could use it to 
increase his volume of sales. 

The C. I. T. Plan for Edison dealers 
was created to give the dealers the oppor- 
tunity of enlarging their volume of sales by 
affording an avenue through which they 
could turn the time payment paper into 1m- 
mediate cash. The Plan has now been in 
operation since the early part of 1918 and 
many dealers have largely taken advantage 
of its opportunities and find the results re- 
flected in an increased volume of profits that 
they otherwise would not have enjoyed. To 
each dealer who has by the use of the plan 
increased his volume of sales, there has 
been no cost to him, as the small charge that 
he has been required to pay has come out of 
the profits on sales which, otherwise, he 
would never have made. 

Increased production in January and 
February will mean the possibility of in- 
creased sales volume and if the dealer knows 
in advance that his time payment paper can 
be converted into cash, the volume of his 
sales can increase proportionately, and the 
dealer enjoys an advantage over his com- 
petitor to whom similar arrangements may 
not be available. The C. I. T. booklet de- ’ 
scribing the plan that has been in such suc- 
cessful operation two years should be in the 
hands of every dealer and to those who have 
not had it it will be sent on request. 

If a dealer makes his expenses on a cer- 
tain volume of sales, his real profit comes 
out of those sales that are in excess of that 
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volume. The C. J. TIT. Plan which enables 
the dealer to stimulate his volume of sales, 
therefore enables the dealer to pass that 
point where the profits are consumed by 
expenses and where the real profits that re- 
main in his business are realized. 


The C. I. T. Plan is simple in its opera- 
tion and the dealers can avail themselves of 
it by writing to their jobbers or to Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, 347 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. 


What a New Salesman Thinks of Edison 
Salesmanship Methods 


E recently received this letter from 
an Edison salesman in the Middle 
West, which we are very glad to publish. 


“Editor of DiaMonpD PoINTs: 


“Dear Sir:—I have recently taken a posi- 
tion selling New Edisons, and while I have 
had considerable experience in other lines 
and even in a music store in selling other 
makes of phonographs, I never thought that 
a sales medium could be devised with so 
wonderful an influence as the ‘Guy Wise’ 
Scrapbook. When I came to my present 
position I read the Edison Retail Sales- 
man’s Manual and religiously followed the 
method outlined in the play ‘Guy Wise, 
Esq. I-have found the ‘Guy Wise’ 
Scrapbook a far more effective method 
of getting a prospect into a frame 
of mind where you will encounter the lines 
of least resistance than anything I could 
imagine. I must confess that when I read 
the instructions it was with considerable 
skepticism, because usually instructions of 
that kind are so full of general statements 
and contain so little of specific value I felt 
they might be like the articles appearing in 
popular magazines, written by bachelors, 
on ‘How to Bring Up Babies,’ but it is 
evident to me that I was mistaken and I am 
convinced that instructions given to Edison 
salesmen to perfect their art in salesman- 
ship are the real thing. A salesman only 


has to try them to be convinced. I believe 
that the ‘Guy Wise’ Scrapbook and _ the 
fundamental idea that this is a Three Mil- 
lion Dollar Phonograph that actually RE- 
CREATES the original without any tone 
cf its own is a combination that is a winner, 

“In conclusion I should like to congratu- 
late the Edison Laboratories on the beauti- 
ful Christmas folder which has just come 
through. Out here we thought there was 
a strike on in the New York printing trade 
but evidently the Edison Laboratories must 
have some means of getting th’s work done 
in order to produce so excellent a piece of 
advertising literature as this. 

“I don’t suppose that you will publish 
this letter, as you undoubtedly receive a 
great many of similar import. I feel that 
as a man who has been engaged in selling 
things for a number of years | approached 
the problem of selling Edison instruments 
with a somewhat ripe experience and felt 
that I_knew about all there was to selling 
as a business. I must say I was mistaken 
and that the literature furnished by the 
Edison Laboratories to aid a salesman and 
the specific instructions given should 
enable almost any man who has common 
sense and tact to become a successful Edi- 
son salesman. My hat is off to the New 
Ed'son and to the ‘Guy Wise’ Scrapbook. 


“Yours very truly.” 


A New Year’s Resolution For Every Edison Man 


Resolved that I will say RE-CREATION, always RE- 
CREATION, never record during the whole year of 1920 


EEE 
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Passing Fancy vs Permanent Interest 


In the November issue of the ‘‘Woman’s Home 
Companion” is an article by the music-editor 
that every Edison Dealer should read a half- 
dozen times until the truth it contains becomes 


part of his Edison business-religion. 


Quota- 


tions from this article can be found in the 
January number of Along Broadway. 


ROM 60% to 75% of all phonograph 
business is handled in the small towns 
and rural districts. Why? 

There is a neighborliness in the small 
town non-existent in the big city. They 
visit each other, exchange recipes for jelly- 
making, borrow each other’s farm tools, 
help each other in the harvest, in fact, are 
real honest-to-goodness neighbors. There 
is little, if any, of that evidenced in the 
big cities. 

The city-dweller, of course, has at his 
command the opera, the theatre, cabarets 
—all kinds of entertainment that he thinks 
ne needs, but which he thinks he cannot 
get from a phonograph. In which he, of 
course, thinks wrong. 

One of our jobbers estimates that 80% of 
his new Edison sales can be traced to the 
fact that “one neighbor tells another’ —and 
so it goes. Frank Hintermister, Scranton, 
Pa., Edison Dealer, told the writer of 
placing a New Edison in a 17-family vil- 
lage a short distance from Scranton. The 
New Edison ‘“‘news”’ circulated—with the 
result that Mr. Hintermister has since 
sold New Edisons to 15 of the 17 families 
in that village. 

However, let’s get down to brass-tacks. 
These are golden days for the small towns 
and rural districts. Farmers are coming 
into their own. Mortgages are being 
wiped out. Farms have advanced in 
money-value. The farmer and his wife have 
money to spend. ‘The small town citizen 
has money to spend. Colleges all over 
the country are showing a large percentage 
of enrollments of the sons and daughters 
of these small town citizens and farmers. 

Along about the Christmas holidays, 
Purity Patience Hummock and David 
Jonathan Reaper are going to come back 
home from Vassar and Wisconsin (for 
example) and after the first excitement has 
evaporated, Purity is going to say to her 
“Ma”—“T got all over my liking for jazz 
stuff. I’m learning what real music is. 


And “Dave” follows ‘Dad’ down to 
the barn and says, “Pop, the fellows on 
the Glee Club say I’ve got a good voice 
and ought to have it trained. I’ve been 
studying up some operas and, by golly, I 
never knew before what they were all 
about. I’m learning though, and I want 
to get some Edison RE-CREATIONS of 
opera selections. What do you say?” 

You read in Mr. Maxwell’s ‘‘Eye-Value” 
how Miss Goldstein quickly dissipated any 
idea that “you can hand the hicks any- 
thing.” The farmer and his family are 
learning things—and, better still, they are 
learning how to appreciate good things. 

Please do not get the idea that by “high- 
class” music we refer exclusively to op- 
eratic selections, recorded vocally. There 
are plenty of high-class instrumental num- 
bers that are going to be in demand, in 
city and country, simply because the av- 
erage person is being educated to appre- 
ciate a higher plane of music than the 
ordinary run of popular songs and “jazz” 
music. ‘These latter have their place— 
but it is a temporary place only, while the 
solid, substantial, ‘meaty’ music’s place 
Is permanent, and its permanency is being 
re-enforced by the education of the people. 

Mr. Average Citizen, having heard of 
opera, is going to hear real opera—and he’s 
going to like it, and it’s going to change his 
musical tastes to this extent—he’s going to 
buy high-class music for his home. Once he 
has started—he is a constant buyer. 

Drop your net on that side of the boat, 
Mr. Dealer—that’s where the fish are. 
It is up to you to do two things: 

Provide the supply to meet the demand. 

Let the people know you have the 
supply. 

Every Edison dealer has an opportunity 
to help the cause of good music—and 
when he is doing that he is helping the 
world to become a better place in which to 
live. 
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Prince of Wales Likes The New Edison 


Layton Brothers Loaned Him Instrument 
During Prince’s Stay in Montreal 


HEN H.R. H., the Prince of Wales, was in Montreal, 
Messrs. Layton Brothers loaned him a New Edison, 
from which the Prince derived much pleasure and which 
he described to Mr. Gilbert Layton as ‘‘wonderful.”’ Sir 
Godfrey Thomas, Private Secretary to the Prince of Wales, 
wrote Mr. Maxwell, expressing H. R. H.’s appreciation 
and stated that the Prince was much struck by the instru- 
ment. 
The illustration shows a portion of the Royal Suite at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Montreal where the New Edison 
was given a prominent place. ee 
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NOTE—This space is provided for each 
member of your sales staff to place his 
or her initials after reading this num- 

ber of “Diamond Points.” 


Edison Diamond Points 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Volume V JANUARY, 1920 Number 2 


The Recent Conference of Jobbers, Advertising Experts and Representa- 
tives of the Edison Laboratories, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
to discuss plans for 1920. 
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Another Knockout Window Display 


Be Sure to Play Up Rachmaninoff, 
the World’s Greatest Musician. 


Wea Edison triumph—the RE- 
CREATION of Rachmaninoff’s art. 

Everybody who knows anything about 
music knows that Rachmaninoff is the great- 
est living pianist. 

Make the most of them 
One way in which you 
can do this is by showing our March win- 
dow-display featuring Rachmaninoff. 

This display costs you $2.50. It is the 
fifth of the new series of twelve displays. 
Place your order for it with your jobber and 
have your order include the balance of the 
series. 


These are facts. 
in your locality. 


You will find that, as a subscriber to our 


monthly displays, you will always have a 


timely tie-up for your window with our © 
national advertising or monthly supple- 
ments. 

The March display features six RE- 
CREATIONS on the list. Dealers tell us 
that these displays pay for themselves 
through the RE-CREATIONS they sell 
soon after they are placed in the window. 

However, the sale of RE-CREATIONS 
is not the only object of these displays. Each 
one of them contains an advertising thought 
that is stimulating to instrument as well as 


RE-CREATION sales. 


VOLUME V. 


EDISON 
DIAMOND POINTS 
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The Winner! 


M. M. Blackman was F-I-R-S-T 


M. BLACKMAN, of Kansas City, 
. author of the “Soul Talk,” copped 
first money in the prize contest for the best 
method of selling the Three Million Dollar 
Phonograph. Frankly, we don’t know 
whether we agree entirely with his idea, 


but it has enough interest to make us 
anxious to see the scheme tried by other 
dealers. Meanwhile we want to withhold 
our endorsement. Mr. Blackman’s paper 
is published herewith and we recommend 
that it be read carefully. 


THE PRIZE ARTICLE 
Make the Chippendale a Medium Priced 
Instrument 


¥: AKE the Chippendale a medium- 

priced instrument” is a_ slogan 
adopted because of the almost. universal 
trait of human nature to avoid the extremes 
of extravagance and cheapness. Almost no 
one goes into a store with the idea of buying 
the most expensive article of any line, but 
rather he is looking for “Best Dollar 
Value,” which most people believe is to be 
found in a medium-priced piece of -mer- 
chandise. 

Heretofore, we have always, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, placed the two ninety- 
five Chippendale as the highest-priced Edi- 
son. ‘The salesman has alrnost excluded the 
higher-priced Laboratory Models from his 
conception of possibility. When he would 
speak of them, they were regarded by him 
as an unjustifiable affectation of the rich. 

The “Make the Chippendale a Medium- 
Priced Instrument” method takes the sting 
away from spending two hundred and nine- 
ty-five for a phonograph and justifies the 
purchase in the mind of the average buyer 


just the same as the presence of a one thou- 
sand dollar fur coat in a show cabinet jus- 
tifies a woman shopper in spending one 
hundred dollars for a cloth coat, where she 
only intended to spend fifty. 

The objection has been raised. that we 
lose emphasis when we intimate to the pub- 
lic that the Laboratory Model can be other 
than the Chippendale. I can conceive of 
this being a real feature, but when all of the 
demonstration of Re-Createp Music, in- 
cluding the “Guy Wise Approach,” has 
been made upon the Chippendale and sub- 
sequently we use the “Make the Chippen- 
dale a Medium-Priced Instrument” meth- 
od, I think that the sting may be taken 
away from the above criticism with the 
result that we still have the opportunity 
of selling the higher-priced Laboratory 
Models as we would not have with the old 
method, and at the same time we can sell 
a much larger proportion of two ninety- 
fives. 

(Continued on next page) 
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R. BLACKMAN’S article continued 
with the following visualization ot a 
sales scene: 


A method to increase the percentage of 
laboratory model sales by making two 
ninety-five medium priced instruments in- 
stead of the highest priced instrument. 

Scene—Edison sales room with a com- 
plete line of Edisons ranging at least to the 
five hundred Eighteenth Century Model; 
preferably up to the one thousand Eigh- 
teenth Century and the eleven hundred 
Italian Walnut Model. 

Situation—TVhe salesman has given the 
“Guy Wise Approach” and ‘has succeeded 
in getting the customer “sold” on ‘Thomas 
A. Edison’s Re-CREATION of Music. He 
has successfully used the “Guy Wise Scrap 
Bock” and the “Three Million Dollar 
Phonograph” talk. -He is ready now to 
lead his customer into the question of price 
and the selection of an instrument. 

All of the previous demonstration has 
been upon the Chippendale Laboratory 
Model. 

Salesman—“‘I think you can see now why 
we call it the “Three Million Dollar Pho- 
nograph. Of course (with a smile), you 
might not desire to pay three million dollars 
for your Edison.” 

Customer—‘How much is this instru- 
ment ?”’ 

Salesman—‘“This Chippendale Labora- 
tory Model is two ninety-five. (Goes over 
to the Italian Walnut). Here is a Labo- 
ratory Model in the Italian executed in ap- 
propriate Walnut at eleven hundred. Here 
is an Elizabethan at eight hundred, also a 
French Gothic, both of them Laboratory 
Model instruments. One of the most 
popular instruments for those who care for 
a console type of instrument rather than a 
cabinet type is this Eighteenth Century 
English Laboratory Model «at five hun- 
dred.” 

During this narration the salesman has 
been watching the customer’s countenance 
and expression and can readily tell whether 
there is any possibility of selling him a 
higher-priced instrument than a Chippen- 
dale. If there is such a possibility, he, of 
course, endeavors to find out what period 
is suitable for the home the instrument is 


to go into and concentrates his best selling 
effort upon that type. If the customer’s ex- 
pression indicates that he cannot be inter- 
ested in a higher price, then the salesman 
might proceed as follows: 

“This is the Chippendale (or William 
and Mary) Laboratory Model, which you 
heard before. Most people purchasing Mr. 
Edison’s Re-Creation of Music desire the 
Laboratory Model, such as is used in all of 
the Tone Tests. If you do not feel that 
you wish to go into the higher-priced de- 
signs, this Chippendale is the least expen- 
sive Laboratory Model, authentic duplicate 
in every respect of ReE-CREATION and 
mechanism of the first three million dollar 
phonograph, which Mr. Edison made. For 
an investment in real music, this is un- 
questionably the best value and offers you 
the Laboratory Model at a medium price 
without the slightest sacrifice in the realism 
of the music.”’ 

Customer (indicating the Sheraton)— 
“How much is this instrument ?”’ 

Salesman-—‘“Vhat is the Sheraton at two — 
hundred. When Mr. Edison placed: his 
stamp of approval upon the Laboratory 
Model, he instructed his engineers that it 
must not be changed, but also gave them 
the privilege of making less expensive in- — 
struments for those purchasers who would 
not feel that they could spend two hundred 
ninety-five. 

“Here is the Jacobean at two sixty-five, 
the Sheraton at two hundred, the Heppel- 
white at cne sixty-seven fifty and the Chalet 
at ninety-five.” 

After this, if necessary, the salesman 
would demonstrate with a good full tone 
RE-CREATION, showing the customer 
the difference in the music produced by the 
various models, centering a special sales- 
manship upon the Chippendale or the Wil- 
liam and Mary. 


Charles E. Card, Manager Edison De- 
partment, Hoffer Brothers, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va., won the second prize and Louis H. 
Collison, of Starr & Moss, Philadelphia, 
Pa., won the third prize. We hope to pub- — 
lish their papers in an early number. The 
other articles were very good and some of — 
them may be published at a later date. 
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Congress Hotel Conference 


Important Gathering at Chicago, December 12th and 13th 


E. NIXON, Manager of the Fed- 
e eral Advertising Agency, said, at 
7:30 P. M. on Saturday, December 13th, 
as he gathered up his papers after the con- 
clusion of a strenuous two days’ conference 
in Committee Room 1124 at the Congress 
Hotel: “I have been present at a great many 
sales conferences, but this one was the most 
interesting, instructive and productive that 
I have ever attended.” 

The Edison advertising and sales promo- 
tion plans for 1920 are completed. The 
Laboratories have been working on them for 
months, A conference with Mid-Western 
jobbers was called for December 12th and 
13th, to be held at Chicago. A. H. Curry, 
of the Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph Com- 
pany, came all the way from Dallas, Texas. 
The other jobbers and jobbers’ representa- 
tives present were: R. B. Alling, Detroit; 
Messrs. Babson, Goodwin and Eckhardt, 
Chicago; Messrs. Blackman and Bailey, 
Kansas City; Messrs. Blish and Silzer, Des 
Moines; Messrs. Smith and Bloom, Cleve- 
land; W. E. Kipp, Indianapolis; L. H. 
Lucker, Minneapolis; P. H. Oelman, Cin- 
cinnati; W. A. Schmidt, Milwaukee. 

The Laboratories were represented by 
Messrs. Maxwell, Leonard, Gregg and 
Wood. The Federal Advertising Agency of 
New York City sent Messrs. Mahin and 
Nixon. 

The conference was in-session seventeen 
and one-half hours and they were strenuous 
hours, crammed full of work—not talk. 

Fifteen different “propositions” were 
worked out to the last detail. Advertising, 
Tone Tests, Canvassing, Window Display, 
the Turn-Table Comparison—one “propo- 
sition” after another was considered, studied 
and decided. Entirely new “propositions” 
were developed, such as the Realism Test, 
the Certificate of Authenticity, a new kind 
of circularizing, a new method of circulat- 
ing “Along Broadway,” etc. 

Whenever an advertising or sales promo- 


tion plan was brought up for consideration, 
Mr. Maxwell, who acted as chairman of 
the meeting, reiterated this question: “What 
can we do to make this plan easier for the 
dealer to handle, more effective as a business 
getter for him and generally more attractive 
to the dealer?’ Every man at the meeting 
was urged to forget that he was a jobber, or 
a factory man, and endeavor to think ex- 
clusively from the dealer’s standpoint. 

1920 Is the big year for the Edison Pho- 
nograph and loyal Edison dealers. The 
plans which have been made are big plans. 
They run into expenditures of millions of 
dollars on the part of the Laboratories. The 
jobbers who were present at the Chicago 
conference were unanimous in the opinion 
that the Edison sales and advertising plans 
for 1920 constitute the biggest, broadest, 
most scientifically worked out and most ef- 
fective phonograph campaign that has ever 
been undertaken in the history of the busi- 
ness. 

The jobbers’ travelers will have all the 
material in their hands by March Ist. Prior 
to that time, some of the plans will no doubt 
gain a certain degree of publicity, but the 
complete announcement and exposition of 
the plans will be left to the jobbers’ travel- 
ers. 

On December 30th, there was a confer- 
ence at Orange with Eastern Jobbers, for 
the purpose of putting the finishing touches 
on the 1920 plans and the entire day of 
January 13th was devoted by the Jobbers’ 
Association to a discussion of this year’s sales 
campaign. 

Although we expect an enormously in- 
creased production of Edison Phonographs 
this year, it is improbable that there will be 
any surplus and it behooves every dealer to 
cover himself by placing his orders in timely 
season. If you are not already adequately 
covered for 1920, we strongly recommend 
that you get in touch with your jobber at 
once. 
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For the Love of Mike 


Is Our Interlocking Copy That Good? 


N the November number of DIAMOND 

Pornts we offered $40 in prizes for the 
best three criticisms of Edison interlocking 
newspaper advertisements. 

The contest was supposed to close Janu- 
ary Ist, 1920. Do you know how many 
criticisms we have received? We have just 
received three—no, not three hundred nor 
three thousand—just three—and one of 
those criticisms was not really entered in the 
prize contest, as the writer said: 

“This is going to be a mighty hard prize 
to win, as the advertising could hardly be 
improved on. However, I would make a 
suggestion : ; 

“Tn picturing the artist making these 
tests, the line underneath, usually states he 
or she is singing some song, the RE-CREA- 
TION of which is not available. I have 
had customers ask to hear that particular 
RE-CREATION, with the result that the 
first doubt creeps in when you state that it 
is not yet available. I believe if an avail- 
able RE-CREATION was used in these 
tests, it would be better.” 

We hardly think this suggestion should 
win a prize, as we believe its author refers 
to a condition which no longer exists. We 


tities. 


have at present a very strict rule that no ad- 
vertisement, naming a RE-CREATION, 
shall be issued, until vised by the RE- 
CREATION Manufacturing Laboratories 
and the Record Service Department, as a 
number which is available in adequate quan- 
However, we are writing the dealer 
in question to ascertain the basis of his 
complaint. 

The other two criticisms are pretty good, 
but we don’t feel that two criticisms should 
make a contest. What do you think? Shall 
we divide the $40 between the two men who 
sent us criticisms, shall we give it to the Red 
Cross, or shall we hold the contest open 
until March rst? The two gentlemen who 
got their criticisms in before January Ist 
are entitled to the money, and, if they insist 
on it, they shall have it. On the other hand, 
if the rest of the dealers wake up, we should 
be glad to have another contest, because we 
really want the benefit of your criticisms, 
and, while we have a pretty good opinion of 
Edison interlocking copy, we don’t believe 
it is so good that it cannot be improved. 

Shall we have another contest? It will 
be interesting to observe how many letters 
are received in answer to this question. 


Edison RE-CREATION Concert Plan to be 


Continued 
New Contract Ready Shortly 


LL contracts covering the Edison RE- 

CREATION Concert Plan terminat- 
ed January Ist. Owing to the shortage of 
instruments, the number of dealers who 
have been operating this, plan is not so 
great as it would otherwise have been, but 
the success of the dealers, who are giving 
Edison RE-CREATION Concerts, en- 
courages us to renew our offer. 

New contracts have been printed and for- 
warded to the dealers who have been using 
the plan. 

If you have not tried this plan, you ought 
to do so. Contracts will again be dis- 
tributed among the dealers, who did not 


sign up last year, and we hope that every 
Edison dealer will give careful considera- 
tion to this matter. These Edison RE- 
CREATION Concerts will increase your 
business and they also give you an oppor- 
tunity to train salesmen at our expense. 
Read the contract carefully. If you do 
not think it is a lberal proposition, tear up 
the contract. If you think it is a liberal 
proposal on our part, fill out and sign all 
three copies and forward them to your job- 


ber. We believe the contract is self-ex-— 


planatory, but if there is anything you do 
not understand, write us, or ask the jobber’s 
traveler. 
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Selling the Rachmaninoff RE-CREATIONS! 
Why Split the Pair? 


HE Edison Shop—473 Fifth Avenue, 

New York—is making a special feature 
of selling the Rachmaninoff RE-CREA- 
TIONS in pairs—$4.50 the pair, Mr. 
Boykin, General Manager, reports this 
method as being very successful, and recom- 
mends it for all Dealers. 

In our opinion, it should be a very sim- 
ple matter to point out to a prospective 
Rachmaninoff RE-CREATION buyer the 
advantage of having the three parts of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody,.so that their 


RE-CREATION may be listened to as 
the composer intended. While the three 
parts are distinctive, part number one leads 
into part two, which follows into part three, 
with a natural progression, and a listener 
only gets the magnificent, sweeping fire of 
the entire composition when the three parts 
are played in sequence. 

We recommend the Fifth Avenue Edison 
Shop plan of selling these wonderful piano 
RE-CREATIONS in pairs. 


Missionary Meeting Develops Argument 
New Edison Wins 


VER in Loudonville, Ohio, the New 

Edison dealer was recently forced to 
act as mediator at a. Missionary Society 
meetmg at which were present the members 
of the society, a “‘talking machine,’ and a 
New Edison; the latter arrived late but 
added a grand finale and scored a complete 
“knockout.” 

It was like this: Everything ran along 
lovely until the Social Hour when “pink 
tea” was being served to the strains of the 
hostess’ records. At the conclusion of one 
selection, one of the members present, who 
lived next door, stated that she didn’t recog- 
nize the number at all. 


“You have it on the New Edison, haven’t - 


you?” asked one of the group. ‘The answer 
was “Yes, and it doesn’t sound like that.” 
“Let’s bring the New Edison over,” sug- 
gested another guest, “and see which we 
like the best.’ “The hostess was out when 
the New Edison arrived. Upon entering 


the room she found a “William and Mary” 
holding the ladies in absolute silence (some 
feat) and at the conclusion of the RE- 
CREATION was greeted with: “Why, I 
didn’t know there could be such a differ- 
ence,” “Believe me, we’re going to have an 
Edison,” and similar little phrases not alto- 
gether agreeable to the lady who had tried 
to entertain the meeting with a “talking ma- 
chine.” 

And then the fun began! Ringside seats 
were fought for, but the melee didn’t last 
long. The New Edison scored “a knock- 
down and drag ’em out”’ decision. 

On the way home one of the ladies 
stopped in Mr. Haudenschild’s New Edison 
store to tell him about the victory and inci- 
dentally to see if he had a William and 
Mary like Mrs. A’s. Several other live 
prospects were also developed by the com- 
parison. 


avai Wants a Good Edison Man? 


DISON salesman, who has been very 
successful in a town of about 35,000, 
desires to secure a position with an Edison 
dealer in a town of similar size. This 
man is thoroughly Edisonized and has a 
record of achievement in the work he has 


been doing. He desires a position as man- 
Can 


name 


ager for a live-wire Edison dealer, 
His 
and record will be furnished upon applica- 
DX, DiaAmonp PoIntTs. 


furnish excellent references. 


tion. 
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Ty Cobb’s Batting Average Has Nothing On the Turn-Table 
There Is No Case of Non-Success 


Every Dealer Pleased 


HE reports of ‘lurn-T able demonstra- 

tions show that they are creating a 
sensation wherever they are given. _Re- 
markable reports of all kinds reach the 
Laboratories, relating various interesting 
phases of the results. Sometimes a prospect 
will come to the store with his mind already 
made up as to what make of phonograph he 
thinks is best. This kind of man is frankly 
skeptical of the test, looking on it as some 
sort of “hokus pocus.” ‘Chere are many 
instances where those “who came to scoff 
remained to pray.’’ One case has come to 
our notice where the skeptic was so amazed 
that he sat tongue-tied for a minute and 
could scarcely answer a simple question. 
Of course, this is an unusual case. Occa- 
sionally it is noted that people asking 
for the test feel that a dealer may try 
to put something over on them, but the 
great majority of prospects approaches the 
subject with an open mind and a sincere 
desire to find out which phonograph is really 
the best. Of course, in such cases there is 
but one answer. Practically all of those 
who see and hear the Turn-Table com- 
parison admit both its extreme fairness and 
its convincing results. 

You should advise the Laboratories 
promptly when you have installed your 
Turn-Tables, giving us the date on which 
the comparisons began, so that the Sales 
Promotion Department may be able to co- 
operate with you to the fullest extent. We 
have received a number of reports from 
dealers to whom Turn-Tables have already 
been shipped that they have not installed 
them yet and have been unable to obtain 
“talking machines” of the higher priced 
types which they desire. From now on we 
think they will have less trouble and trust 
they will renew their efforts. 

We urgently advise every dealer who has 
secured his Turn-Table, and who has not 
yet installed it, immediately to take steps to 
get 1t in operation, because from the experi- 
ence of those who are already giving the 
Turn-Table comparison there is no doubt 


that this method of demonstrating the su- 
periority of the New Edison is an absolute 
knockout. If any dealer has misgivings as 
to the effect of this test, from either an 
ethical or commercial standpoint, we can 
assure him that when it is properly conduct- 
ed—and you understand that it must abso- 
lutely be conducted in accordance with the 
instructions given by the Laboratories—it 
is the only fair method of demonstrating 
which is the best phonograph and _ those 
who witness the comparison will, almost 
without exception, be quick to recognize 
that fact. After a dealer has secured the 
necessary talking machines for installation 
on his Turn-Table, he should immediately 
notify the local representative of each talk- 
ing machine, inviting such representative to 
inspect it and keep in proper adjustment. 
He should retain a carbon copy of his letter 
for any skeptic who may question the genu- 
ineness of this statement. However, the 
fact that this method of demonstrating the 
New Edison is sanctioned by the Edison 
Laboratories, and is publicly advertised by 
a reputable merchant, are sufficient guaran- 
tee to any fair-minded man or woman that 
the test is honestly conducted. You will 
rarely encounter a skeptic, but when you do, 
vou should be prepared to.convince him. 

In the instructions for operating the 


~Turn-Tables you will find some space de- 


voted to the subject of needles and this is 
a very important point. During the Edison 
dealers’ convention last June, at the Hotel 
Commodore, in New York City, some of 
the dealers had to examine the needles be- 
fore they could convince themselves that we 
were using full tone needles of the best 
quality. Edison dealers must be equipped 
with the various kinds of needles recom- 
mended by the manufacturers of the talking 
machines which he has installed -on_ his — 
Turn-Table and he should always use the. 
right needle and a brand new one. 

In the booklet entitled “The Famous. - 
Edison ‘Turn-Table,” there were presented 
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statistics covering the operation of the origi- 
nal Turn-Table at the Edison Shop, New- 
ark, N. J., from November 20, 1918, to 
May 20, 1919. ‘These figures have been 


brought up to November 30, 1919, and we 
show both sets of figures in comparison. 
Please note the consistency of the results dis- 
closed by the percentage of sales: 


Period * 
Nov. 20, 1918, 
May 20, 1919 


Period 
Nov. 20, 1918, 
Nov. 30, 1919 ° 


Penida Sidemonstrated tO) sas. 6. fees ee wee toa ATI 601 
Total Sales to individuals demonstrated to........ 161—39% 242—40% 
Individuals asking for demonstration............ 96 123 
Sales to individuals asking for demonstration...... 72—75% 89—72% 
Individual hearing demonstration, but not asking 

BUMS TTC R a UMS MEL Shale le Seah ty fs al Ga alece 315 478 
Sales to individuals hearing demonstration, but not 

Pe OME Ole Saicenen Metis a Mack 2, Pace ph dis 2S ays .0ys 58—18% 95—20% 
Individuals hearing demonstration — “Will buy 

‘eat UG ne ie eae ree ice Oe an aa 96 
MOV A tLe iierar Sse ren. ils ec oe ud. © 31—70% 58—60% 


. 


* Period used in the booklet ‘“The Famous Turn-Table.’”’ 


Another Experience in Selling a New Edison to a Telephone 


Exchange. 


The Hello Girls Must Have Music. 


Have You Tried Yours? 


ARL SOMERVILLE, Edison dealer 
/ of Raymond, Minn., writes us: 

“The article relating how Mr. W. W. 
Averill, Edison dealer at Putnam, Conn., 
had sold an Edison to the Telephone Ex- 
change, and that through this he had sev- 
eral other sales as the result, was very in- 
teresting to me. 

“IT have had the same experience. I have 
sold two Edisons here to the Central Girls. 
The first young lady I sold bought a C-200 
and she was more than pleased. This sum- 
mer she resigned as an operator to go on a 


vacation, and as she would not part with 
her Edison. she had me crate it for her so 
she could take it along. However, before 
this happened her successor, while breaking 
in on the switchboard, had an opportunity 
to hear the instrument and three days after 
the old operator left the new one came to 
my store and told me she just couldn’t get 
along without an Edison and I sold her a 
Sheraton. She also is more than pleased. 
These two sales have made a good many 
more sales for me.” 


New Edison Replaces Piano In Missouri Movie Theatre 
How About Your Town? 


LAT RIVER HARDWARE AND 
FURNITURE CoO. of Flat River, 
Mo., write us: 

“We sold to Mr. J. W. Meyers, of El- 
vins, one No. C-250 for use in his Picture 
Theatre, instead of piano. After one 
‘ month’s trial he was enthusiastic and says 
it is very satisfactory, much better than 


piano. He also says his patrons like it 
much better. 

“His theatre is small 
support an orchestra. 


and would not 


“We are giving this instrument special 
attention to see that it is in good running 
4 : I) 
order at all times. 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interests of dealers in the 
New Edison 


C. H. Miller, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


Until We Meet Again 
L: is with deep sorrow that the Edison 
L 


aboratories announce the death of two 
Edison men, whose unswerving loyalty to 
Edison ideals and whose unbounded enthu- 
siasm have always been noteworthy. ‘Their 
lives should serve as an inspiration for those 
who follow them. Mr. Edwin F. Carroll, 
of R. T. Dennis, Waco, Texas, died, after 
a brief illness, on November 25th, 1919. 
Mr. E. E, Hammond, of the Diamond 
Music Co., Inc., New Orleans, -La., died 
on December 18th, 1919. ‘To their busi- 
ness associates, to their families and to their 
friends we extend our sincere sympathy. 


Novel Prize Money Plan 


For Self Improvement of Edison Employees 
Dealers Can Obtain Free Copy of 
62 page Book by William Maxwell 


N the evening of December 29th, the 

salaried employees of the Musical 
Phonograph Divisicn gathered in the Com- 
pany’s restaurant for an informal banquet 
and to hear about the Edison Prize Money 
Plan. For some time rumors had_ been 
abroad that a novel prize money plan would 
be announced shortly before January Ist. 
Instead of the annual book or play which 
Mr. Maxwell has contrived to turn out in 
his spare moments during recent years, he 
was reported to be devoting his leisure hours 


to a prize money plan for salaried em- 
ployees, which not only would reward in- 
dustry and ability on the part of the “white 
collared” class, but would, also, detect those 
who are best qualified for more responsible 
positions. 

Naturally, the promised announcement of 
the plan brought a large crowd to the ban- 
quet. Each guest was supplied with a 62- 
page manual and the explanatory forms of a 
plan, by which salaried employees are to be 
aided in developing the methods and mental 
qualities most likely to fit them for better 
positions and greater responsibilities. “The 
plan provides that each employee, who gains 
a Class A rating thereunder, shall receive 
prize money equal to at least 25 per cent. of 
his or her salary—in certain circumstances, 
the prize money may exceed this figure. 

The measure of an employee’s eligibility 


’ to the prize money is the kind of service he 


gives the trade; in other words, the kind of 
service he gives you. Every employee’s work 
is sooner or later reflected in the thing 
called dealer service. “he Company is plan- 
ning to spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on dealer service and recognizes that 
extreme accuracy, intelligence and thorough- 
ness, on the part of its salaried emplcyees, 
will greatly contribute to the effectiveness 
of such service. “he Company also has the 
problem of a rapidly expanding business, 
which requires the training of emplovees for 
greater and still greater responsibilities. 

Mr. Charles Edison stated, in a brief ad- 
dress at the banquet, that he had read the 
manual twice and believed it likely to be 
more helpful to an ambitious man or woman 
than any of “the home study courses” or 
“self improvement books” which are so ex- 
tensively advertised at the present time in 
the magazines. 

There is available a limited quantity of 
the manual to which Mr. Edison referred 
and, until this surplus is exhausted, we shall 
be glad to send a copy of the manual, with 
cur compliments, to any Edison dealer or 
dealer’s employee who is interested in the 
methods that are being adopted by the Edi- 
son Laboratories to improve the service 
which its employees give, either directly or 
indirectly, to the Edison dealers of the 
United States and Canada. 
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February “Along Broadway” iSme tien 
Than Ever 


Two. Remarkable Tone-Tests Described 
Also an Unusual Story of a Negro Music Publisher 


HE cover design of “Along Broadway”’ 

for February, shown herewith, is a re- 
production of Rachmaninoft’s favorite pho- 
tograph of himself. In a short time the 
likeness of this wonderful musical genius 
will be familiar to music lovers all over the 
United States, “Along Broadway” is glad 
to be able to present this picture to its many 
thousand readers. 

The frontispiece is a new picture of the 
Edison favorite, Anna Case, ‘““The Miracle 
Girl.”’ : 

There are two remarkable Tone-Test 
stories. One, a reprint from the Boston 
Flerald, gives an account of a recent Tone- 
Test Recital of Alice Verlet, “the Belgian 
Queen of Song,’ who, as the newspaper 
said, “‘successfully defied the cultured Bos- 
ton audience of musicians to detect any dif- 
ference between her original rendering of 
songs and RE-CREATIONS of her voice.”’ 
The other Tone-Test story describes) a 
really sensational event at the Albany, N. 
Y., Armory, where 8,000 New York State 
school teachers and others interested in edu- 
cational work were present at a Tone-Test 
Recital given by Marie Tiffany and Mario 
Laurenti of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. So astonishing was the success of this 
Tone-Test that it created a sensation in the 
educational circles of New York State, and 
the teachers returned to their homes full of 
enthusiasm for the New Edison. This Re- 
cital was one of the best Tone-Tests, from 
the standpoint of creating prestige, that the 
Edison Laboratories have ever given. 

There is a true story, telling how an Edi- 
son RE-CREATION saved the lives of 
two men in an Arizona desert. 

The “Tales of Tin Pan Alley” this 
month contains the story of a remarkable 
negro musician, W. C. Handy, who, having 
been the first man to make the songs of the 
Southern negroes, called “Blues,” a popular 
coramercial product, is now one of the lead- 
ing music publishers of New York City. 


The 
Edison 
Musical 
Wetevang 


February 
1920 


‘“Alcng Broadway” for February presents 
an interesting cubist portrait of Albert 
Spalding, by a famous Cuban artist, to- 
gether with explanatory test for the benefit 
of those who can not interpret cubist art. 

‘There are several stories of Edison artists 
whose RE-CREATIONS appear on the 
February list, which are sure to be of 
interest. 

Altogether February “Along Broadway” 
has maintained the high standard that has 
made it America’s most popular musical 
magazine, with a circulation far greater 
than any of its twenty-three ccmpetitors 
in the field of music and almost as great as 
all of them put together. 
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How San Antonio, Texas, was Edisonized 


E have known about Mr. A. F. 

Beyer’s activities in San Antonio for 
some time, but as he is a man of action and 
not words, it has been difficult to get first 
hand facts. However, from various sources 
we have gathered the following: Mr. Beyer 
grasps every opportunity to advertise in all 
mediums, both local and county, that seem 
to present a means of spreading Edison gos- 
pel. He uses daily and Sunday newspapers 
to tie up with the factory national advertis- 
ing and. is a thorough believer in interlock- 
ing advertising. He also advertises in 
school annuals, programs of shows and any 
exhibits that take place in or near San An- 
tonio, live stock shows, automobile shows, 
etc. He has a wonderful series of billboards 
all over San Antonio, one of which is elec- 
trically lighted and is one of the advertising 
features of the city. Mr. Beyer is an en- 
thusiast about Laboratory sales promotion 


plans. He puts on Tone-Tests frequently, 
besides giving hearings at private homes. 
Recently he held a Vone-Test at his store. 
‘There were such crowds of people trying to 
gain admittance that a battle royal nearly 
resulted. Mr, Beyer, who is quick on his 
feet, saw an opportunity for advertising in 
this fact and had a film made by a local 
motion picture photographer, showing the 
crowds clamoring for admittance to hear 
the RE-CREATION of music. After he 
secured the prints from this motion picture 
film, he arranged with four local motion 
picture theatres in his town to exhibit it 
for ten days each. ‘The advertising value 
of this remarkable scene is hard to estimate. 

Mr. Beyer is also enthusiastic about the 
monthly window display. He mails month- 
ly supplements to all owners and sends 
“Along Broadway” to as many prospects as 
he can get the names of. Altogether, the 


An interior view of Mr. Beyer’s Phonograph Shop at San Antonio, Texas 
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work of the Phonograph Shop, at San An- 
tonio, should be an inspiration to Edison 
dealers everywhere and the results achieved 
are a sufhcient indication that the biggest re- 
turns in the Edison business will come to the 
men who do the most intelligent hustling. 
The fact that the New Edison is in a class 


by itself is, of course, beyond dispute, but 
an Edison dealer should realize that every- 
one does not, as yet ,know this to be true, 
and he should always be on the alert to 
bring home to the public mind in every way 
possible the absolute supremacy of the 


Edison method of RE-CREATING music. 


One of Mr. Beyer’s demonstrating parlors that enables prospects to visualize how the New Edison 
would look in their own homes 


“Merry-Go-Round” Sells New Edison 


HILE the Turn-Table demonstra- 

tions are regarded as serious affairs, 
humorous incidents sometimes occur. One 
dealer, who has given many of these tests, 
relates the following experience: 

A gentleman called at the store with his 
small son. He looked at various models of 
the New Edison and listened to several RE- 
CREATIONS, but was frankly undecided 
about making a purchase. In the mean- 
time, the little boy had been looking around 
and saw the Turn Table in another room 


and called his father, saying, ““Come here, 
Pop, and see the Merry Go Round—I want 
a ride.” ‘The gentleman entered the Turn- 
Table room and the boy stepped on the 
table, which the demonstrator turned 
around once or twice. “The boy was pleased 
and the father asked what the table load 
of phonographs meant. The Turn-Table 
comparison was then made and resulted in a 
quick order for ‘“The Phonograph with a 
Soul.” 
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Tone-Tests 
What They Do and What Dealers Think of Them 


EFORE we say anything about Tone 
Tests, that “sure to get results” 
method of Sales Promotion, we suggest 
that you read just a few of the expressions 
of appreciation such as we receive daily 
from hundreds of dealers who gave Tone 
‘Tests last Fall. 
From the Klein & Heffelman Company, 
Canton, Ohio: 

“The next day after the Tone Test 
we sold seven Edison instruments—three 
285s and four 175’s.” 

From Kent Bros., Vancouver, B. C.: 

“We sold fourteen Laboratory Mod- 
els in our retail store within thirty days 
of the Tone Test and this is the best rec- 
ord we have ever had.” 

From Guyan Drug Co., Logan, W. Va.: 

“Apparently it was seed sown on fer- 
tile soil, for already we have sold four 
instruments—one a $450.000.”’ 

From Spring Brothers Company, Eaton, 
Ohio: 

“Immediately after the matinee, we 
sold two Chippendale modeéls.”’ 

From The Blending Company, Detroit, 
Minnesota: 

“It is the writer’s opinion that this en- 
tertainment is the most profitable invest- 
ment from an advertising standpoint, 
not merely for the music department, 
but for our entire business.” 


R. C. Bollinger Music Co., Fort Smith, 

Ark «Saye 
“We can trace the sale of twenty-five 

New Edisons direct to our recent Tone 

Test.” 

The biggest Tone Test season in our his- 
tory has just ended. Almost fifteen hun- 
dred recitals were given before more than a 
million persons. Everywhere, our artists 
have been acclaimed enthusiastically and 
newspapers in some sections of the country 
have referred to Tone Tests as annual Edi- 
son concerts. Everything indicates that 
Tone Test recitals are receiving greater 
recognition and dealers reaping better re- 
sults than ever before. Dan Thomas, of 
Barberton, Ohio, gave his eighteenth Tone 
Test on December sixteenth. Though there 
was a blizzard in Barberton on that night, 
eighteen hundred people turned out to see 
Dan’s show. ; 

The best part of the concert season is 
ahead of us. You want to show the people 
of your town that their homes, their happi- 
ness, their education is incomplete without 
a New Edison. What better method can 
you use than to bring an attractive artist 
around to prove it? If you know of a bet- 


ter way, let us know, but “‘darned”’ if we ° 


do, 

SEND AN APPLICATION FOR A 
SPRING “TONE: TESTE LO. YoOuR: 
J OBBERSVOsDAYS 


Hayes’ Harmony 


he lees LOVE 
GOOD Music 
LETS GO OVER AND 
HEAR Him 


By “Wos” 
BY GEORGE’ ITS AN 
EDISON-IT Sounos HT To He pe 
5° CLEAR IN Tone! HAYES MUSIC Co. 
s 422 SUPERIOR ST. 


How the Hayes Music Co. in Toledo, Ohio, recently spread the news of Music’s ReCreanon 
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Vertical ws. Lateral Cut 
An Old Story Retold 


HEN Mr. Maxwell was on the 

Pacific Coast, a Portland, Oregon, 
dealer requested that a discussion be printed 
in DIAMOND POINTs to show the superiority 
of the vertical cut method of recording over 
the lateral cut method. 

The Scientific American, in its issue of 
November 13th, 1915, printed a two-page 
article, which contrasted the two methods 
and illustrated the fundamental differences 
by means of numerous photomicrographs. 
We reprinted this article and circulated it 
amceng our dealers at that time. 

We would not use the vertical , cut 
method of recording, if we did not consider 
it superior to the lateral cut method. How- 
ever, no one should get the idea that the 
superiority of Edison RE-CREATIONS is 
due solely to the fact that we use the ver- 
tical, or hill-and-dale cut. 

If Jack Dempsey had possessed only one 
hand, he could not have won the heavy- 
weight championship. He had to have two 
hands in order to become the champion, but 
it does not follow that everyone who has 
two hands can become a champion pugi- 
list. By the same token, we could not give 
you a product equal to the Edison RE- 
CREATION, if we did not use the hill- 
and-dale method, but it does not follow 
that anycne else who employs hill-and-dale 
recording could produce equal results. 

We wish we could, ence and for all, im- 
press upon every dealer that the perfection 
of the New Edison, “The Phonograph 
With a Soul,” and of Edison RE-CREA- 
TIONS is not due to some simple formula, 
principle or process, which can be described 
in a few words and successfully adopted by 
anyone. 

Willie Hoppe might write a book about 
billiard playing—perhaps he has already 
done so—but no one would expect to be- 
come as good a billiard player as Willie 
Hoppe merely by imitating Hoppe’s meth- 
ods. ‘The same and more are true of the 
Edison Laboratories. Patience, persistence, 
the unstinted use of money, constant vigi- 


lance and inflexible standards—all con- 
tribute to the quality of Edison Phono- 
graphs and RE-CREATIONS, but that is 
not all. ‘The Edison Laboratories have se- 
cret methods and processes, ‘This is not a 
myth, any more than it is a myth that 
Stradivari had secret processes, or that our 
own War and Navy Departments have se- 
cret methods and processes. 

Now, if we have said enough to empha- 
size that the hill-and-dale method of re- 
cording means no more to us than Jack 
Dempsey’s two hands mean to him—in 
other words, that it is the use we make of 
hill-and-dale recording, rather than its fun- 
damental principle, that contributes to the 
superiority of Edison RE-CREATIONS— 
let us explain briefly, for the benefit of the 
gentleman in Portland, some of the advan- 
tages of hill-and-dale recording over lat- 
eral cut recording. 

Under the hill-and-dale method, greater 
musical detail can be recorded, thus per- 
mitting, when the proper technique is em- 
ployed, the recording of the subtle over- 
tones, which give warmth and color to 
music. 

On Edison RE-CREATIONS, the music 
groove is circular and extremely shallow— 
rarely over one-thousandth of an inch deep. 
Therefore, as very little material has to be 
removed by the recording stylus, an exceed- 
ingly- sensitive diaphragm can be_ used. 
This shallow groove also has an advantage 
in the moulding of a commercial RE- 
CREATION, which, combined with the 
greater delicacy obtainable in the record- 
ing, enables us, with our methods, to pro- 
duce a literal RE-CREATION of the 
original sounds. 

Edison hill-and-dale RE-CREATIONS, 
recorded by our technique and manufac- 
tured by our special processes, permit the 
use of a reproducer, possessing the maxi- 
mum of mechanical efhciency—a_ repro- 
ducer that converts the minute “hills and 
valleys” into sound waves with the abso- 
lute minimum of distortion or loss. 
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In playing a so-called lateral cut record, 
the weight of the talking machine reproduc- 
er holds the playing point in the groove, but 
has no direct action on the reproducer dia- 
phragm. Because of this, a more or less 
rigid support for the needle bar must be 
provided, to prevent the rattling of the 
needle bar. Such rigid connection of course 
absorbs the delicate vibrations and the re- 
production consequently loses musical de- 
tail. 

To sum up, you get less music “on to” 
lateral cut recording and, on top of that 
fact, you are able to get a smaller percentage 
“off of” a lateral cut record. In other 
words, you lose at both ends of the opera- 
tion. 

In the case of the Edison Reproducer, 
the weight necessary to make the playing 
point follow the “hills and valleys” of a 
RE-CREATION acts directly on the dia- 
phragm and impels it to follow faithfully 
the movements of the playing point. The 
shallow circular groove, which is only pos- 
sible under hill-and-dale recording, permits 
the use of permanent playing points. On 
the lateral cut record, the groove must be 
considerably deeper than it is wide, to pre- 
vent the needle from jumping out of the 
groove. This groove is usually in the form 
of a rounded “V,” with the musical detail 
on the side walls. For good reproduction, 
the playing point must fit this groove very 
accurately. Talking machine people have 
endeavored to meet this situation by adopt- 
ing needles of steel, or other material suf- 
ficiently soft to wear from an approximate 
to an exact fit in the first few revolutions. 
It should seem hardly necessary to say that 


a needle which is not an exact fit at five min- 
utes and thirty seconds after 8:00 P. M., 
but has worn to a perfect fit a second later, 
viz., at five minutes and thirty-one seconds 
after 8:00 P. M., is not going to-be a per- 
fect fit at five minutes and forty seconds 
after 8:00 P. M. 

A diamond is so hard and difficult to work 
that it is practicable to generate only the 
simplest of geometrical shapes. Consequent- 
ly the rounded “V” of the lateral cut record 
practically precludes the use of a diamond. 
On the other hand, the shallow circular 
groove obtained by hill-and-dale recording 
is ideal for the use of a diamond, as the 
music is on the bottom of the groove. 

Hill-and-dale recording has much better 
wearing qualities than lateral recording, as 
will be apparent to anyone who considers 
the constant wearing of the needle in the 
groove of a lateral cut record. The rigidity 
of the reproducer construction, necessary to 
the playing of a lateral cut record, also 
tends to wear down the form of the side 
wails of the lateral cut record groove. 

Longer selections can be recorded on a 
hill-and-dale than on a lateral cut record, 
because, in the case of lateral cut records, 
the musical detail being on the side walls 
of the record groove, a considerable thick- 
ness of wall must be provided to withstand 
the constant and very rapid vibrations of 
the needle, which means that between each 
record groove there must be considerable 


surface that is not used in the recording of 


sound. A lateral cut record has only about 
half the quantity of recording per inch of 
diameter that is contained by an Edison 


RE-CREATION. 


SAY IT SLOWLY 


Sir - tif-a-kate of 


OISE of door openings. George, a 
new ofhce boy, embarrassed and red 
faced, rushes into the office of Arthur 
Walsh, Director of Tone-Test Recitals, 
exclaiming: “Mr. Maxwell wants four 
copies of—of—of—of, I forget what he 
said, but what have you got that would in- 
terest him?” 
It developed that Mr. Maxwell had in- 


Aw - then - tiss - ity 


structed George to obtain four copies of the 
Certificate of Authenticity. Can you blame 
George? 

It’s a new thing now, this Certificate of 
Authenticity, but it will soon be familiar-to 
all of you. It sells Official Laboratory 
Models. We'll say it does. The Certifi- 


cate is a new Tone-Test Feature. 
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Turn-Table Saves Jerseyite From Buying a 
“Talker” 


He Returns To Express Thanks 


HE Edison Shop, in Newark, relates 
the following: 

A gentleman had made up his mind to se- 
cure a certain make of “talking machine,” 
but called at the Edison store before pur- 
chasing. After he heard the New Edison 
he said he still thought the “talking ma- 
chine” was better, but he admitted he had 
never heard them side by side. He was 
then given the Turn-Table comparison and 
immediately bought a New ‘Edison. A 
few days later a man and his wife were 
listening to this test when this gentleman 
walked into the demonstration room and 
excused the interruption by saying, “I 


must thank you for having heard this great 
Turn-Table comparison and having secured 
a New Edison. I received it in time for 
Christmas morning. My grandfather, 75 
years old, was at our home. He heard the 
RE-CREATION of some old familiar 
songs and its realism brought tears to his 
eyes. I could not resist coming’ in and 
thanking you.” 

The man and wife, without another 
word, but apparently “‘sold” by this disinter- 
ested tribute, went over to the desk and the 
man put his “John Hancock” on the dotted 
line. 


Robbery !!! 
Editor DiamMonp Points: 
ike broke through the back door 


of my store early on Wednesday morn- 
ing, November rg9th, 1919, and took two 
A-100’s in Mahogany, one Chalet in Nat- 
ural, and 175 RE-CREATIONS. 

I appeal to all brother Edisonites immedi- 
ately to keep a keen eye open and instruct 
your employees, particularly those outside, 
to look at serial numbers on every A-100 
and every Chalet with which they come in 
contact, also movements of instruments in 
and around your town, and _ investigate 
every advertisement of sale of instruments 
and RE-CREATIONS or any displayed 
in windows at reduced prices, or in places 
where a dealer does not represent the Edi- 
son line, new RE-CREATION purchasers 
coming into your store. 

Serial numbers of instruments stolen are 
as follows: 

_ A-100—Mahogany, No. 42645. ° 
A-100—Mahogany, No. 34778. 
Chalet—Natural, No. 2444. 

A reward of $100.00 will be given to 
the. person or persons giving information 
that will lead to the discovery of above 
Edison instruments. Please report any 


particulars with which you may come in 
contact by wire at my expense. 


5. C. THORNTON, Dundas, Ont. 


Lost, Strayed or Stolen 


Our dealer at North Tonawanda, Mr. C. 
C. Andrus, has lost a mahogany Chippen- 
dale, No. 83145, purchased by a young man 
who gave his name as Adam Martin. It is 
believed that he has left North Tonawanda, - 
taking the instrument with him. 

If salesmen or repair men when making 
their calls will keep an eye out for this in- 
strument they will earn the gratitude of our 
good friend and dealer, Mr. Andrus. Mr. 
Andrus also offers a $50.00 reward to the 
person locating this instrument. 


crwas LDIDNT ‘never 
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OING TO. THOUGHT 
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We have a big sign here in the laboratories with 
these famous inefficiency excuses before us. We 
recommend the plan to Edison Dealers. 


a 
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Lewis James 
Tenor. 


ATRICULATED at the University 

of Michigan, in the School of Me- 
chanical Engineering, a. hard man to beat 
in the sprints, a shifty baseball player, a 
fast football back-and a classy man at the 
nets, Lewis James suddenly went in for 
music, .all because of a sparkling perfotm- 
ance which he gave at a University Glee 
Club concert. He was so good and his 
friends pressed him so hard to give up me- 
chanical engineering and take up music, 
that Mr. James was finally persuaded. .We 
don’t know how good a mechanical engineer 
he might have become, if he had stuck to 
that game, but he has certainly made rapid 
progress in music. 

His music studies have all been conduct- 
ed in America and he stands out as a good 
example of the merits of American methods 
of musical instruction. 

Lewis James’ pleasing tenor voice seems 
destined to carry him to great heights of 
success and we are very much pleased to 
have him as an Edison artist. 


New Catalogue of RE- 
CREATIONS Is Ready 


Y the time this number of DIAMOND 
Points reaches Edison Dealers, the 
United States Jobbers should have received 
their first shipment of the new catalogue of 
Edison RE-CREATIONS. Canadian Job- 
bers should receive theirs early next month. 
Owing to the great printers’ strike in 
New York, which lasted six weeks, we have 
been greatly handicapped in getting out this 
catalogue and now that it is at last ready 
and on its way to you, we are much re- 
lieved. 

We feel that this is by far the handsom- 
est RE-CREATION catalogue’ that we 
have thus far issued. If you have not al- 
ready done so get in touch with your jobber 
immediately and put in your order for your 
allotment. 
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If You Tried to Fill Your Own Teeth Do You 
Think You Could Make a Good Job of It? 


HE window service that we supply 

you at $2.50 a month represents the 
work of some of the best experts in win- 
dow dressing in the country. ‘That is their 
business, just as your business is selling 
Phonographs and RE-CREATIONS. 
They know what to display to make people 
come into your store. They are in close 


touch with the Edison Laboratories and 
their work ties up with our National maga- 
zine advertising. All branches of advertis- 
ing should work together and synchronize 
just like the works in a fine watch, and it is 
up to an Edison dealer to do his part in this 
team work. 


NEALE TE ACIRS 
EM, 


TEREST Kawau 
Bs Ticsins 8 


Are You Making the Best Possible Use of 


TENE £8 LPL 


Your Window ? 


‘UPPOSE a dealer in talking machines, 
or pianos, or players, should offer to 
rent your windows for half the total rent 
of your store, would you take him up? Of 
course, the answer is “No.” An Edison 


dealer, who is so shortsighted as to lose 


the biggest asset his location gives him, 
would soon cease to be a live dealer. Then 


why not make the best possible use of your 


window by subscribing to the displays? 


EIDISON 
DIAMOND IPOINTS 


VOLUME V. FEBRUARY, 1920 No. 3 


Do You Need Additional Copies of 


Diamond Points? 


E publish herewith a letter from Mr. W. M. Hinde, of The Music Shop of 
Sedalia, Mo., to Mr. M. M. Blackman, of Kansas City. 

“I note you are a winner in the Diamond Points Contest on how to sell the Official 
Laboratory Model and here are my congratulations. I am not surprised, because you have 
so many good ideas that if more dealers would follow, it would better their condition. 

“I have been amused at the small space that the Edison Laboratories provide on 
Diamond Points, wherein it states “This space is provided for each member of your sales 
torce to place his or her initials after reading this number of Diamond Points.’ If a dealer 
had very many on his sales staff, Diamond Points would be a stale issue by the time it got 
around to all of them. While my organization is small, how much better it would be if 
the company would give us three or four copies of Diamond Points, so that we could each 
have one to do with as we pleased, to take home and read it at our leisure moments or to 
file away for future reference if necessary. But, no, we can only have one and we have to 
put our initials on it after it is read. Isn’t it ridiculous, Mr. Blackman? 

“It is a good thing for the manager to know that Diamond Points has been read by 
his employees, but if the employees have enough interest in the business, they are not going 
to be compelled to read it. As for me personally, it is such an interesting piece of litera- 
ture, I read it from cover to cover. 

“The Victor Company sends each one of my employees “The Voice of the Victor,’ 
and I suppose if we had a dozen employees, each would get one. Of course, ‘The Voice 
of the Victor’ is not as interesting a piece of literature to us as Diamond Points. As for 
myself, I very seldom read it, and as for my employees, I don’t believe they even open it. 

“My employees do not always get to see Diamond Points, as I take it home to 
read and sometimes forget to bring it back. Won't you please see that we can get two 
more copies of Diamond Points?” 


N reply to Mr. Hinde’s comments we thought we had already made it clear that we 

will send as many copies of Diamond Points as a dealer needs. We issued a bulletin 
to our jobbers in July, asking them to submit an estimate of the number that would be 
required adequately to cover their dealers’ requirements. We now repeat this inquiry 
direct to dealers who did not so understand it. This does not mean that we desire to send a 
separate copy to each member of every selling organization, but it does mean that Edison 
Diamond Points is intended as a medium to diffuse Edison news and Edison policies, and, 
unless it accomplishes this purpose, the loss is mutual. 

We shall be glad, therefore, to send to each dealer as many copies of Diamond 
Points as, in his opinion, are needed, so that each member of his selling organization may 
read and initial it. 

How many copies of Diamond Points do you need? 

In reply to this question, write direct to Editor of Diamond Points, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Jobbers’ Convention a Riot of Enthusiasm 


The meetings held at the Knickerbocker Hotel in New York City, 
on January 12, 13 and 14, represented the final O. K. on the 
Sales Promotion Plans, which promise to put the New Edison 
ahead of all other phonographs for volume of sales in 1920 


HEN the jobber’s traveler calls on 

you shortly after the first of March, 
he will come with a message that for real 
interest to you in selling Edison Phono- 
graphs should, in our opinion, surpass any 
plan, or set of plans, that you have thus far 
applied to your Edison business. Many of 
the plans had their origin in conferences and 
all are the result of a careful analysis of 
past results, where certain phases of the Edi- 
son business have developed certain facts. In 
order to perfect these plans, the Laboratories 
summoned the services of men who are 
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leading authorities in their various fields 
of endeavor, such as advertising experts, 
merchandising experts and  world-re- 
nowned psychologists. After the plans 
were whipped into shape by a series of Sales 
Promotion meetings at the Laboratories, a 
conference of jobbers was held at Chicago 
and another in Orange and, finally, on the 
occasion of the Jobbers’ Convention in New 
York the perfected plans were placed be- 
fore them, thoroughly threshed out and of- 


ficially approved. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO MR.LUCKER 
\F YOU WERE 
\ARRESTED FOR 
BIGAMY 2 - 


In the first day’s session of the Jobbers’ 
Convention the usual custom was followed 
and representatives of the Edison Laborato- 
ries were not present. The following of- 
ficers of the Edison Disc Jobbers’ Associa- 


tion for 1920 were elected: 


President, G. C. Silzer, Des Moines; 
Vice-President, J. G. Harrison, St. John’s, 
Canada; Secretary, W. O. Pardee, New 
Haven; Treasurer, M. M. Blackman, Kan- 


sas City; Executive Committee, L. N. 
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LAST YEAR 
WE DID 5.000. 
(N EDISONS ANDO 
(0.000. IN PERUNA 
THIS YEAR WE! Lt 
DOUBLE THAT! 
WHICH 2 
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Geo. C. Silzer in the role of a small country 
druggist 


L WOULD 


A Collateral Conversation between the 
Chairman and Laurence H. Lucker 


Bloom, Cleveland; F. E. Bolway, Syracuse; 
R. B. Alling, Detroit. 

At the conclusion of Monday’s meeting a 
testimonial banquet was tendered to Wil- 
liam Maxwell, Vice-President of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., which was a stag affair. 
The complimentary nature of this banquet 
was a complete surprise to him and he only 
learned of the facts as he was being conduct- 
ed to the seat of honor by the retiring Presi- 
dent of the Jobbers’ Association, Mr. Kipp. 
During the dinner the jobbers and their 
guests were treated to a wonderful dinner 
show, which lasted well into the ‘“‘wee sma’ 
hours.” Meanwhile, many of the guests 
took occasion to express their disapproval of 


‘SOMEBODY GOT AWAY 
WITH MY RECORDS 
LAST NIGHT ~— 
THERE tse A 
Teta ean gf tS Gi 11 Bal 2 
ON THE CORNER 
OF THE PACKAGE 
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A Means of Identification 
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HAVE A HEART 
MR. JOBBER 
LEAVE A 
LITTLE FOR 
THE DEALER 


THE (CE WATER 
WAS WELL PATRONIZED 
BY THE BANQUETEERS 
QF THE NIGHT BEFORE 


Evidently a dry banquet, as otherwise they 
would not have been so thirsty next day 


the Volstead Enforcing Act in no uncer- 
tain terms. During the banquet, another 
surprise was given the guests by the presen- 
tation of a RE-CREATION of Mr. Wal- 
ter Kipp’s testimonial speech and on the re- 
verse side a delightful rendering of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’ by Mr. Kipp on the flute, 
which for pure tone qualities would make 
the Pipes of Pan sound like a refractory 
steam radiator. 

During the evening, however, Mr. Kipp 
lost his own copy of this immortal RE- 
CREATION and almost tearfully pleaded 
with the jobbers at the next day’s session to 
help him find it, which, as he stated, could 
easily be identified, as it has a little Kipp on 
the corner of the package. DIAMOND 
Points is glad to assist Mr. Kipp in the 
quest and hopes that any of the guests who 
carried away a package that did not belong 
to him will return it to Mr. Kipp. 

The session beginning on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing was presided over by Mr. Maxwell, 
who had originated and developed the sales 
promotion plans that were to be submitted 
to the final acid test at this meeting. “he 
jobbers chose up sides like an old-fashioned 
spelling bee, half of them representing the 
dealers. During the two-day session these 
jobbers presented the dealer’s side of the 


argument, which was combated by the other 
half of jobbers, and from these discussions 
ultimate solutions were arrived at. We 
were fortunate in having with us an emi- 
nent cartoonist, Henry Heyer, whose pic- 
torial story of the meeting probably tells 
more adequately than any words just what 
happened. You will note in the first pic- 
ture the extremely belligerent attitude of 
the dealers and jobbers as they faced each 
other ready for the fray. In the center is 
Mr. Maxwell, who as moderator hovered 
over the meeting like a guardian angel. Oc- 
casionally, however, he laid off his wings 
temporarily to take part in the discussion. 
The dealer’s standpoint was thoroughly rep- 
resented and whenever points that seemed 
to have any vital significance were brought 
up they were discussed with a thoroughness, 
which indicated that the ultimate solution 


“A SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE PHONOGRAPH WITH A SOUL* 


(SHOWING THE SOUL) 


TAKEN AT THE SEANCE HELD 
AT THE KNICKERBOCKER HOTEL. 


A rotten crack for a mere Cartoonist to make, 
but it looks pretty good at that 
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The sense of the meeting 


was the correct one. As the various Sales 
Promotion points were considered, the 
needs of the dealers, both in large cities and 
small towns, were thoroughly visualized. 

It was the general sense of the meeting 
that Edison dealers could feel that their 
needs had been thoroughly threshed out by 
men who possessed first-hand information 
_as to what those needs } 
were. In every depart- 
ment of the great Edi- 
son organization, plans 
have been perfected for 
a banner year in 1920. 
As Mr. Edison said in 
his New Year’s. mes- 
sage, ““We can look to 
the future with confi- 
dence.”’ 

While the two-day 
session was a long one, 
the importance of the 
subjects under discus- 
sion was of so great in- 
terest that the closing 
hour on Wednesday, 
January 13th, found the jobbers reluctant 
to disperse. 

When the meeting adjourned, everyone 
present felt that a comprehensive and co- 
ordinating set of propositions had been per- 
fected that possibly has no equal in any other 
field of merchandise. “These propositions 
will be carefully and fully explained to you 


ore T. US LEAD 
THEO one 
MOUNTAINS PEAK 
AND SHOW THEM 
THE VISION 


M. M. Blackman always on the job and 
‘‘ready to go.”’ 


i 4 NO MR. ECKHART HAS 
Be a | BA RECOROT OG CNY 
te ONE TURN-DOWN IN 
\\ 2 YEARS SELLING. 
THE SHOCK ON 
‘ THAT OCCASION 
: TURNED Hts Lode 
WHITE . 


when the jobber’s traveler makes his first 
call after March Ist. 

It is then up to Edison dealers, by whole- 
hearted co-operation to make the New 
Edison lead the field in total sales for 1920. 

On Wednesday night, a second banquet 
was given. It was tendered by the Labora- 
tories to the jobbers and their wives. Pho- 
tographs of both of 
these banquets appear 
on pages 10 and 11 of 
this number of D1a- 


m= <— mond Points. This 
second’ banquet took 
ai place at the Hotel 
Commodore, which 


many dealers will recall 
with pleasure as the 
scene of the wonderful 
Dealers’ Convention 
last June. Just as the 
diners were seated the 
dinner show _ began, 
and, in bewildering ar- 
ray, leading artists of 
the vaudeville field appeared in their vari- 
ous specialties. At the conclusion of the 
banquet, brief remarks were made by Mr. 
Maxwell, who presided, and Mr. Charles 
Edison, Mr. Kipp, Mr. Silzer and Mr. 
Lucker, after which the guests indulged in 
dancing, and the Jobbers’ Convention of 
1920 passed down into history. 
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““Along Broadway, the Daddy of Them All” 


HIS is what M. B. Cosby, Edison 

dealer at Smithville, Ontario, recently 
wrote the R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 
Edison jobbers of Toronto, Ontario: 

“T think ‘Along Broadway’ the best ad 
going, without any exception. Perhaps 
some are thrown in the scrap basket and not 
read, but 90 per cent. of them are read and 
are the real value of all advertising. 

“T have one case in mind just now, 
where I had sent ‘Along Broadway’ for two 
years and haven’t sold him yet, but about 
two months ago a young lad near him had 
made up his mind to buy another make of 
machine and this same fellow that I had 
been sending ‘Along Broadway’ to for two 
years said to him, ‘Before you buy any kind 


of a machine go and see that New Edison.’ 

‘He came in and I sold him a C-150 in- 
strument. ‘Along Broadway’ did it. I 
send it steadily to every one I sell an in- 
strument to and I consider it pays me 100 
per cent. to keep every Disc owner awake 
to the Edison news. ‘They tell their friends’ 
what they saw in it. They buy RE-CREA- 
TIONS they see mentioned in it and it 
keeps the name Edison before them all the 
time. 

“T would rather lose any other advertis- 
ing that the Edison Laboratories put out 
than ‘Along Broadway.’ It is the Daddy of 
them all and every Edison dealer should use 
ita 


recent Jobbers’ Convention 
A Mes Harger and Blish submitted 
for Mr. Edison two huge scrap books con- 
taining newspaper clippings of the many 
hundred Tone-Test recitals given in their 
territory and telegrams from dealers. These 
volumes were presented to Mr. Edison ‘on 


his birthday. 


‘The inscription on the cover of the larger 
of the two, which is shown in the illustra- 
tion, is as follows: 


“WHAT OUR’ CRITICS SAYS 
768 Tone Tests 
Des Moines-Sioux City Zones 
Harcer & BLIsH’s Compliments to 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


Christine Miller 
Marie Rappold 
Guido Ciccolini 
Alice Verlet 
Elizabeth Spencer 
Marie Kaiser 

Ida Gardner 
Julia Heinrich 
Marie Morrisey 
Amy Ellerman 
Merle Alcock 
Mabelle Wagner Shank 
Florence Ferrell 
Leola Lucey 
Fleming Trio 
Reed Miller 
Glen Ellison 
Rudy Wiedoeft 
Hardy Williamson 
Vernon Dalhart 
Sokoloff ‘Trio 
Arthur Walsh 
Harold Lyman 


23 
Edison 


Stars 
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When a Store Window Becomes a Door 


By 


ARTHUR FREEMAN, president EINSON LITHO, INC., 
N. Y. formerly advertising director for Gimbel Brothers 
and R. H. Macy & Co. department stores, N. Y. 


OT so long ago one of the greatest 

merchants in America was discussing 
with the writer the solution of a sales prob- 
lem. 

An immense shipment of gloves came 
into the house one Friday afternoon, too 
late to be advertised for Saturday’s busi- 
ness and yet it was imperative that the stock 
be turned over quickly. 

Two of the Broadway windows were 
vacated and the gloves displayed in these 
windows with appropriate cards and posters 
to introduce the necessary selling value. 

By three o’clock the next day the whole 
stock was exhausted and it was necessary 
to pull the goods out of the windows to 
take care of the business developed. 

This incident, which was only in the 
day’s work, aroused an interesting dis- 
cussion on the subject of window advertis- 
ing. 

The merchant remarked that, in his 
opinion, window advertising was the equal 
of newspaper advertising and by far the 
one medium which produced the -quickest 
results. 

Smaller merchants have just recently 
begun to see the tremendous value of win- 
dow advertising which the larger mer- 
chants have developed into a fine art within 
recent years. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent every year by big merchants in beau- 
tifying their windows and increasing their 
selling value. 

One great New York store sends its chief 
window decorator to Europe-once a year 
for new ideas and new equipment and 
another great store in Chicago is said to 
pay its head window decorator $35,000 a 
year to produce the masterpieces which are 
considered among the finest art exhibits in 
Chicago. 

Someone has likened a store window to 
the personality and outward appearance of 
an individual. We usually take a man on 
face value and give him a fair opportunity 


to live up to the impression he makes. An 
ill-groomed, unkempt, slovenly fellow, 
with shifting eyes and a general impression 
of unreliability, rarely gets a chance to show 
whatever good qualities he has. 

On the other hand, a man who takes 
care of his personal appearance and culti- 
vates the ability to please and interest usu- 
ally makes a particularly good impression 
and opens up channels which the other 
man rarely finds. 

Of course, in the end, either man will 
succeed in proportion to the extent that his 
goods back up the first impression. But 
common sense would show the importance 
of starting with the right impression. 

The best dealers in the country are giv- 
ing more and more attention to making their 
windows truly represent themselves and the 
quality of their business. “They are paying 
more attention to cleanliness in their win- 
dows, to artistic and pleasing arrange- 
ments, to twentieth-century advertising 
ideas and advertising copy to create actual 
sales and deep interest in their windows. 

The Edison organization, with typical 
Edison vision, as far back as 1911 created 
window advertising for its dealers to help 
them increase the value of their windows 
and today are producing what are un- 
doubtedly the most effective and attractive 
window displays in the retail field. 

A study of these displays reveals some- 
thing far more than pretty pictures beau- 
tifully lithographed. It reveals unique and 
intelligent selling ideas, very definite hook 
ups interlocking the displays with the ad- 
vertising, and a very subtle, artistic effect 
which makes the person looking into the 
window unconsciously feel the modern 
touch of Broadway, New York, or State 
Street, Chicago. 

A store window becomes a door when it 
opens the way for prospective customers to 
come in and ask for the merchandise adver- 
tised. 
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Turn-Table Comparisons 
Knocking ’em Cold on 
the Pacific Coast 


R. W. J. CARSON, Manager of 
The Edison Shop, San _ Francisco, 
Cal., writes us: 

“From reports on the Turn-Table Com- 
parisons given at The Edison Shop from 
December 1, 1919, to January I, 1920, the 
following results were developed: 

“a4 Turn-Table Comparisons given. 

“a4 Turn-Table Comparisons requested. 

“29 ‘Will Buy Later’ statements. 

“12 Sales resulted from comparisons on 
day given. 

“90 ‘Will Buy Laters’ returned and ac- 
tually purchased. 

“The distinction that is made between the 
Turn-Table Comparison and the Supremacy 
Test is a question of voluntary request on 
the part of the applicant. We consider the 
‘Supremacy ‘Test’ as a ‘stopper,’ as you 
know, and it is only given when the cus- 
tomer wants to hear all makes before de- 
ciding. 

“Supremacy ‘Tests given during 
month of December, 1919: 

“234 Supremacy Tests were given to per- 
sons who ‘want to look around.’ 

“tg Supremacy ‘Tests stopped looking 
any further. (Sold on day given.) 

“13 Sales made from previous Supremacy 
Tests given in November and early part of 
December. 

“The value of the Supremacy Test and 
‘Turn-Table Comparison is seen in the fact 
that 33 people, after hearing them and 
after leaving the Shop to investigate other 


the 


makes, could -not lose sight of the fact that 
was clearly brought out that the Edison was 
far superior in tone quality. 

“When introducing the Supremacy Test 
at The Edison Shop we conceived the idea 
of placing a curtain before the instruments 
so that, at the option of the applicant, the 
instrument might be heard without being 
seen. In fact, we ask them if they care to 
see the instruments, or would they prefer 
to judge from the tone quality alone, and 
make their decision without knowing which 
instrument was playing. I should say that 
about 75% prefer to pass judgment with- 
out knowing which instrument they are 
hearing, and from a sales judgment it is, 
in my estimation, an excellent innovation, 
because many times we have had the cus- 
tomer who was strong for a certain ‘talk- 
ing machine’ decide without knowing it 
that this ‘talking machine’ was the worst 
instrument on the turn-table, although he 
did think that it was the best when entering 
the Shop, and had he known at the time of 
hearing the comparison the name of the 
instrument, also, it perhaps wouldn’t have 
sounded so bad to him. 

“The Turn-Table Comparison and Su- 
premacy Test are another high mark of 
sales promotion at The Edison Shop, and 
stand next to the Tone-Test as result get- 
ters. We have had more complimentary 
statements concerning the November Turn- 
Table Comparison advertising than any 
other line of publicity that has been used 
by The Edison Shop. The Advertising 
Club members have gone out of their way 
to mention this high type of advertising, 
and the Better Business Bureau (Vigilance 
Committee) have spoken most highly of the 
dignified nature of the advertising and its 
fairness if the test is properly conducted. 
The temptation to criticise competitors is 
most strong, but I feel that the Shop force 
have met the situation and handled it in a 
dignified and proper manner.” 


Wanted—A Salesman 
N Edison dealer in a New England 


town desires a first-class Edison sales- 
ran, who is a hustler and a gentleman. His 
remuneration will depend on the amount of 
business he gets. “This position may be the 
one that you are looking for. Address re- 
plies to ER, care Diamonp PornTs. 
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Edison Man Cops the Big Prize 


Mr. C.W. Sowerwine Sets a free trip to the National Music Show, in New 
York, as the guest of Music Trades Review because his Edison window, 
shown below, was judged the best window submitted in competition 


open .to dealers 


VERY Edison dealer should feel a per- 

sonal pride in the achievement of Mr. 
C. W. Sowerwine, Edison dealer of Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, who won first prize in a 
competition run by the Music Trade Re- 
view for the best window 
display of musical instru- 
ments. 

‘The judges were: 

Arthur Freeman, formerly 
Advertising Manager for R. 
H. Macy and Sales Director 
of Gimbel Brothers, and now 
President of Einson Litho- 
graph, Inc., and a national 
authority on window dis- 
plays; Bruce Barton, a prom- 
inent- writer and advertising 
authority, and C. M. Tre- 
maine, Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of the Advancement of 
Music. 

In weighing the merits of the many 
photographs submitted and in arriving at 
their decision, the judges gave special con- 
sideration to four points: the artistic value 


Sonera tanner — fm eercmemmannne na: 


in any and all kinds of musical 


instruments. 


of the displays; the original ideas shown; 
the propaganda value, especially in suggest- 
ing ‘““Music in the Home;” and the mer- 
chandising value. ‘These four elements, 
while closely related, had separate consid- 
eration. 

‘There was no restriction 
in the contest to the number 
or class of musical goods to 
be displayed. Mr. Sower- 
wine’s window, however, was 
all Edison, and, in the opin- 
ion of these judges, achieved 
more nearly an ideal win- 
dow display, which was both 
artistic and which had a sell- 
ing value, than any of the 
others submitted. In common 
with Edison dealers, we con- 
gratulate Mr. Sowerwine. 

On page 9 of this number of D1iaMonp 
PoInTs we have an article by Mr. Arthur 
Freeman, one of the judges of this contest, 
in which he offers some suggestions on the 
value of a window, based on his experience 
with big department stores. 
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By ROY T. BURKE. 
ap. 15.—When London hid in cellats 
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Some of the Newspaper stories recently issued by the Publicity Department of the 
Edison Laboratories. Read about them on page 15 (opposite) 
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Don’t Feed Birdseed to Elephants; But Place 
a Big Bet On This Filly 


By Roy T. Burke 


OU can’t make an elephant sing by 
feeding it birdseed, Charlie. 

Neither can you feed display advertising 
copy to a newspaper and expect the editor 
to run the display advertising free of charge 
in the editorial columns. 

But, you can take display advertising 
copy, cover its frame with stylish up-to-date 
clothes, put a blooming rose in its coat lapel, 
a diamond stickpin in its nobby necktie, slip 
on a nifty pair of pearl spats and insert a 
proper calling card in its nicely gloved, 
cane bedecked hand and—well clothes, be- 
sides making a man, as the old saying goes, 
Charlie, can make feature news out of copy 
that a few minutes before was just plain, 
un-djer-kissed $20 to $200 a column display 
advertising. 

That’s one kind of Publicity. 

And, Charlie, it’s simple—that’s what 
Columbus said at the dining table when 
everyone else had vainly tried to stand a 
future chicken on end; he crushed flat one 
end of the shell and the obedient egg stood 
up like a good soldier—it’s simple, it you 
do it right, Charlie. 

Just a few months ago, when the Edison 
Feature News Service was about to be 
christened and launched, there was a lot of 
persons about who said: “Oh! that can’t be 
done; it’s been tried; it won’t succeed.” 


But William Maxwell — figuratively 
speaking—braced his feet against his sturdy 
table, (if you’ve been at an Edison sales 
conference, you'll know what I mean), and 
answered: “Oh! Excelsior!’ (Honest, he 
said it, Charlie.) ‘‘She looks like a good 
filly, let’s place a bet on her.”’ 


And the filly’s leading, she’s running in 
fine form, she’s breathing right easily— 


She’s got one million readers, this news 
service filly has, in America to-day and she’s 
stepping some; so fast, in fact, that, ac- 
cording to present indications, she’ll have— 
conservatively speaking—ten million read- 
ers before the middle of 1920. ‘That’s 
straight dope from the stable, Charlie. 

And, [F YOU WANT TO BEINON 


THE WINNING,PLACE YOUR BEL 
NOW. 

Dealers are writing in about this service. 
They’re saying, “It’s great, it’s getting us 
business, it’s advertising that itself hooks up 
with our paid-for-display advertising—send 
us more!” 

Jobbers are wafting in the same gladsome 
tidings. 

And editors—not fly-by-night-yellow- 
sheet-reporters, or country printers who, a 
year ago, were unsuccessful undertakers— 
but real metropolitan editors, who, in the 
wink of a microbe’s eyelash (or sooner, 
Charlie), can distinguish live, pulsating 
news from Rip Van Winkle stu 
writing in, saying “That’s good stuff, even 
ifmiteiss publicity, |Our ereaders wlike it. 
MORE!” 

So, if your newspapers have music or 
feature pages, send us clippings. Talk to 
the editor. Get in the running and let us 
know about it. This filly is liable to pass 
under the wire before you can get your 
mittens off, Charlie. 

On the opposite page we are reproducing 
a few stories of a series now running in 
many newspapers. . We featured clippings 
from the Washington (D. C.) Times, be- 
cause it is a Brisbane paper. Arthur Bris- 
bane is the editor of the Hearst papers and 
the highest paid editor in the world. Many 
of the men who edit and manage the Hearst 
papers are paid more than the President of 
the United States or the presidents of the 
biggest banks in the country. Those big 
Hearst men have got to be there, perma- 
nently, with the goods, believe us faithfully, 
Charlie. 

‘Ehe big gun on any metropolitan paper 
—the genius who is responsible for increased 
circulation and increased advertising agetar 
as the news is concerned, is the managing 
editor. 

E. C. Rogers, managing editor of the 
Washington Times, who chose to make a 
big feature of this service in the Washing- 
ton Times, is writing for more of it, and 
we know that E. C. Rogers has cast tons 
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of would-be publicity stuff into the waste 
basket. 

Remember this; when a newspaper runs 
this service, it is not giving you or Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., anything free. We know 
that you pay a fair price for everything you 
get and you know the same about TJ. A. 
Eeals 

In using our service, a newspaper is giv- 
ing its readers news that they want. A 
newspaper exists because it gives its readers 
news they want. Our service is full to the 
cork with interesting, intimate news about 
big people and the biggest thing in the 
world—That’s Music. 

And here's: ‘a “finaly thought™ for) you, 
Charlie—you wouldn’t allow a blacksmith 
to operate on.you for appendicitis, would 


you? Not (you hoarsely whisper) unless 
you were tired of inhaling ozone and perus- 
ing front page dope on the 18th amend- 
ment. . 

Well, this news service is part and par- 
cel of the biggest and best sales promotion 
plans in the biggest business game to-day— 
according to the biggest advertising experts 
in New York. 

And the chief surgeon says there’s nary 
a blacksmith on this sales promotion job. 
You can ring that up and say “Amen,” 
Charlie. : 

This spring, soon, the jobber’s traveler 
will fully explain the Edison Feature News 
Service to you. 

Give it a thought now—other dealers and 
jobbers are—and a couple of thoughts, then. 


Putting “Along Broadway” on the Map of 
Philadelphia 


HIS reproduction of a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, which Herbert E. Blake, 


Every dealer should realize, as Mr. Blake 
evidently does, that in “Along Broadway”’ 


of The Phono- sie Mes cae 


eraph Shop, 
Pole; aides 
phia, Pa., re- 
cently ran in 


the Philadel- 


phia Ledger, ie tae 
is .a splendid } 
example of an 
3 | 7 

advyert1Sie- 
ment with a New 
“hoo k’? — vour 

; ear’s 
something that 

Present 


not only inter- 
ests the pub- 
lic, but which 
brings them to 
ycur store. 
‘Pahve= rt- 
sponses were 
very gratify- 


Care o sant ee eae xh os oxen. 
Drwowrhricoth arttue Tron A Clhinatrre_en w= 


the Edison 
dealer has an 
unusual and 
potent method 
of advertising, 
that, so far as 
we know, is 
without a par-’ 
/allelinthe 


| 
| 


nog field of mer- 
Vhe chandising. 
People We do not be- 

of lieve that a 
Philadelphia: ;, personcould 


read “Along 
Broadway” for 
several months 
—and you 
may be sure 
that they will 
read it—with- 


: Owed Ahew one Carthy ~azhouree. oth,” : 
ing, and not ; ; out becoming 
only came CALLE | odor, interested in 
- , We will subscribe to “Along Broadway,” in y 45 ; iC ¥ 
from the city gralic tif ‘sou all: lee cerseuven eridraed Gee ean ee Music’s RE 
of Philadel- time before January 15th, 1920. CREATION 


phia itself, but 
from much 
territory con- 


tiguous to it. 1100-1102 Walnut Street 
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With the compliments of the. season, 


BLAKE ond BURKART 


Herbert E. Blake, Successor 
The Phonograph Shops 


When they are 
interested, the 
sale is half 
made. 
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How I Make My Store a Music Center 


We are very glad to recommend to all Edison dealers this very interesting 
paper read before the recent Ogden Dealers’ Convention by Mr. J. A. 
Stitt, Vice-President of Glen Bros.-Roberts Piano Co., Salt Lake City 


WO important things make our store 

a center of interest to musical people: 
a neat well-kept store, and courteous, well- 
informed sales people, who are glad they 
are alive, and whose love of their work is 
shown by their attention and interest to the 
store’s patrons. It should be the constant 
endeavor of every dealer to bring sales- 
people to understand the value of a smile 
and pleasant manners toward the customer. 
Nothing will cause people to come to your 
store again so surely as a courteous, smiling, 
genial salesman or saleslady and an equally 
genial proprietor or manager. Here, then, 
is the foundation on which to start, and 
presuming that this is accomplished—that 
we have the neat store and the right people, 
it is then necessary that we make our store 
interesting, that we give them the impres- 
sion that while we have served them in their 
wants, that there is much more that we can 
give them in information on any subject 
musically, make them know by our manners 
that we want them to consider our store 
their store, that we will welcome their 
visits, not alone to purchase, but that we 
want them there because of themselves and 
the influence they can exert on other people. 

We go into the newspapers: day after day 
with copy, we pay a high price for position 
and circulation,—yet how much real busi- 
ness can we put our fingers on to, that has 
come direct from that advertising? But, 
if through courteous, kindly consideration, 
we win people to our store and they bring 
in business to us, which they will, we can 
point to that business, and we must there- 
fore realize that a satisfied customer, a well 
pleased patron, is a mighty valuable asset— 
the best advertisement in the world. 

In our store at Salt Lake we are pro- 
viding many features for the comfort and 
convenience of our friends and we expect to 
make every patron a friend. We are pro- 
viding a rest room for ladies and children, 
we have installed a drinking fountain in 
plain view, we have provided a pleasant 
place on the mezzanine floor with writing 
desk, stationery, and comfortable seats, and 


we are advertising these things, urging peo- 
ple to make our store their meeting place— 
to have mail sent to them in care of our 
store if they are visiting in the city, and in 
every way we will try to make our store a 
center, not alone for the people of the city 
—we want to have the country people know 
that it is a music center and that we will 
be glad to be of assistance to them. “Then 
we will provide a telephone for the public, 
and there will be no nickel charged nor pay 
station installed. It is easy to give people 
these conveniences; they are appreciated, 
and one may so regulate them that very 
little abuse will be made of the privilege. 
We are providing eighteen sound proof, 
commodious rooms, well lighted, well ven- 
tilated, tastefully furnished, where RE- 
CREATIONS and instruments may be 
heard. We have made a strong point of 
urging people to compare the various in- 
struments, to see and hear them side by side, 
that they might select the instruments that 
suited their idea of tone and charm of cab- 
inet, and we find that it has made an im- 
pression on people—we find it is a point 
worth exploiting. 

We are preparing to give weekly con- 
certs, mostly evening concerts, although we 
shall give an occasional afternoon recital. 
In this matter of concerts, my experience 
has taught me that to give just the playing 
of RE-CREATIONS is a mistake; we 
shall add perhaps at one concert a violin 
solo or two, or employ a singer for the oc- 
casion; again, we shall offer a saxophone 
number played perhaps by an attractive lady 
soloist, and I believe we shall add quite 
often a movie—a comedy reel or some reel 
that will be worth while. 

I used an Edison Kinetoscope to splendid 
advantage and the cost was almost nil. We 
shall provide a studio to which we will in- 
vite music teachers who desire to have their 
pupils listen to certain RE-CREATIONS 
or to certain player rolls by some of the 
great artists, and we shall inform teachers 
of this by letter with a cordial invitation to 
avail themselves of our offer. In addition to 
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all this, we have prepared a demonstrating 
room in which is a telephone, with a mega- 
phone-like affair attached to the trans- 
mitter, and every morning, one of the sales- 
ladies will be delegated to call by phone 
people on our mailing lists; we will talk 
with them about certain RE-CREA- 
TIONS and will suggest playing them 
right then and there by phone. We keep a 
list of the name and address of every pur- 
chaser of RE-CREATIONS, no matter if 
that person came in five times a day, a rec- 
ord would have to be kept of each visit and 
the purchase; we keep track of the nature 
of the RE-CREATIONS purchased so 
that in phoning later, we can suggest simi- 
lar ones. Besides, by having the list of pur- 
chasers for the day we are able to add many 
to our mailing list and, when we find by 
checking the mailing list that certain peo- 


A Corner of Glen Bros.-Roberts’ Piano Co. Salt Lake City 


ple are coming again and again to our store, 
we naturally keep on mailing literature to 
them; those who are found not to come in 
after four months are cut off the mailing 
list for bulletins. 

Some dealers may feel that music teach- 
ers take up too much time. We go to the 
point of having an ample number of folding | 
chairs available for a teachers’ recital and 
we gladly furnish the teacher with commo- 
dious room for such an occasion with lights, 
chairs, instruments, janitor service, free. 
We shall try to make capital of all these 
things and I believe we will, because the 
more people we bring into our store who are 
interested in music the better we shall like 
it, and some of them will surely become our 
friends and patrons—besides, we will be 
giving the impression that our store is the 
music center. 


This window display of Eiler’s Music 
House, Spokane, Washington, emphasizes 


the furniture value of the New Edison 
Cabinets in harmonizing with the fur- 
nhisings of a beautiful room. 


CUSTOMER from Pearsall, Texas, 

says: “I bought the New Edison be- 
cause, not anticipating the purchase of more 
than one phonograph in my life, I knew I 
would only be satisfied with the best. I 
have no regrets.” 


WANTED—Edison Salesmen. Two 
outside men who are looking for perma- 
nent positions. Splendid opportunity for 
ambitious and aggressive young men. Larg- 
est exclusive Edison dealer in Southwest. 


FITZGERALD Music Company, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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It’s Great to Get This Kind of Letter From 
Your Own Home Town 


TEPHEN B. MAMBERT, Financial 
Executive of ‘Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
whose home town is Kingston, N. Y., re- 
cently received this letter from Stock & 
Cordts, Inc., Edison dealers in Kingston, 
which speaks for itself: 

‘Everyone present at the ‘Edison’ con- 
cert, given on the evening of December sec- 
ond at the High School Auditorium (and 
the hall was filled by the most representa- 
tive citizens and musicians of Kingston), 
pronounced it a concert of the highest char- 
acter and were delighted with not only the 
artists themselves who are of unusual musi- 
cal ability, but with the RE-CREATIONS 


on the ‘New Edison.’ ‘They were not able 


This Wasn’t the Kind of Dry 
Territory Our Dealers Meant 


| November Dramonp Points we pub- 
lished an advertisement from a dealer 
who wanted to find a new location and the 
advertisement specifically mentioned that he 
wanted a dry territory. We thought, of 
course, that he meant dry from the stand- 
point of prohibition and that not even a 
2.75 territory would do. We find, how- 
ever, that he does not mean that at all, but 
refers to the dryness of climate and has no 
particular objection to wetness from an al- 
coholic standpoint. 

We, therefore, hasten to make the cor- 
rection, and if any jobber has a climatically 
dry section of the country that he wishes to 
have represented by a live-wire dealer who 
does not care whether it is alcoholically dry 
or not, we trust that he will communicate 
with us and we shall pass the letter along 
to the dealer. 


Jobber or Dealers—Do You Need 
This Man? 


E have received a letter from a man 
acquainted with Edison merchandis- 
ing methods who has full confidence in his 
ability to make good as a salesman or job- 
bers traveler. His name will be furnished 
on application. Hiiseeie. 
c/o DiamMonpD PoINTSs. 


to detect the slightest difference between 
the singing of Mlle. Alice Verlet or the 
playing of Mr. Victor Young, and_ their 
RE-CREATIONS. 

“We certainly congratulate you upon be- 
ing connected with a company who are 
able to produce an instrument like the ‘New 
Edison’ and upon having associated with 
you artists of this character and men of the 
type of Mr. Hawley, who certainly has the 
faculty of not alone being able to talk in- 
telligently and interestingly about the in- 
strument, but is one who knows how to 
hold the attention of the people. 

“Very truly yours, 
“STocK & Corprts.” 


Lest We Forget 


HE picture reproduced below shows 

one of the boys who did his bit. Ser- 
geant A. W. Marriott, of the 132d Can- 
adian Infantry Battalion, received .a chest 
wound which deprived him of the use of 
his right lung and right arm. Despite this 
handicap, Sergeant Marriott, in his “occu- 
pational therapy” work in the hospital, 


constructed this beautiful RE-CRE- 


ATION cabinet for his Chalet Model, 
New Edison. 
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You Are Wrong Again 


ID you first 

think this was a 
picture of a “bunch” 
of ‘“‘talking-machine”’ 
artists in costume. 
We did. But when 
we read the accom- 
panying letter we 
discovered that here 
was Jimmy Lacey 
and his flying squad- 
ron from the Dhiz- 
mond Disc Shop 
in Peoria, Illinois, 
who had paused in 


their successful job 
of Edisonizing Pe- 
oria to have a “get 
together” party. You 
will discover by 
reading from left 
to right that Mr. 
Lacey himself ap- 
pears as a shrinking 
violet in a spotted 
suit, where he acts 
as scenery in order 
not to detract from 
the other live wires 
of his organization. 


Some Record— We'll Say So 


E find,’ writes Mr. -George- F. 

Maxey, of the Edison~ Shop, De- 
troit, “that during the first eleven months 
of 1919 our average instrument sale was 
$261.90... How isathis tor a grecord , 10 
some of our Edison dealers to shoot at? 
Can any of them show as good or better 
average? 


Our 


average would have been even 


higher barring the shortage in Laboratory 
and 18th Century Models. In December 


rere a aes 


Two Christmas Windows of The Edison Shop at Dallas, Texas, that almost make 
you hear the bells on Santa Claus’ Reindeers 


we had to call a halt on selling Laboratory 
Models and it was necessary to “camp right 
on their trail” all the time to hold them to 
the smaller models. 

“Our success in selling the Official Labo- 
ratory Models is due to the fact that we 
regard it the ideal instrument and we are 
not afraid to show it and tell the prospective 
customers the story of the $3,000,000 
phoncgraph.”’ 


Form 2-E 


NOTE—These checking spaces are pro- 
vided for each member of your sales 
staff to place his initials after read- 
ing this number of “Diamond Points.” 
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This Powerful Advertisement in Your 
Window For One Month Costs Less 
Than Nine Cents A Day 


$ 


The July display hooks up your window with our July Magazine 
Advertising—it does more than that, it hooks your store up with the 
biggest phonograph proposition in the world. 


One glance at this display proclaims the domination of the New 
Edison. ‘The center of the display, an enormous map of the United 
States and Canada, in brilliant colors, is a sure interest teaser, that will 
stop the passerby. 

In a few authoritative words, quoting names, places and dates, the 
meaning of the display is brought home; namely, that under any con- 
ditions, anywhere, every New Edison is capable of RE-CREATING 
an artist's voice or instrumental performance. 

This combination of two Tone-Tests is a big endorsement of the 
New Edison. The familiar outlines of the United States visualize this 
endorsement in a big way. Speaking of size, the July display is larger 
than any previous display. As the number of dealers subscribing to 
these monthly displays increases, we are able to put more material into 
a displays. There are no RE-CREATION listings in the July dis- 
play. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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Reading the Tape 


Mr. Maxwell shows us something about economic deductions and 
predictions, and reveals the value of real foresight. 


ROBABLY you have seen men stand- 

ing around a ticker, running the tape 
deftly through their fingers and scanning 
the quotations with narrowed eyes. 

Some men read the tape for its immedi- 
ate significance. Others try to interpret the 
quotations with reference to the next day, 
the next week—or, possibly, the next 
month. The Wall Street man who can 
read next month’s market from to-day’s 
tape is exceptional. Yet, in the manufac- 
turing business, it is necessary at least to 
attempt to gauge the. effect of to-day’s 
events on conditions a year hence—or per- 
haps even ten years from now. 

There are probably few manufacturing 
companies, where business conditions are 
studied more carefully than at the Edison 
Laboratories. So far as I know, we have 
not a single man, in a responsible position, 
who speculates in the stock market. Not- 
withstanding this fact, it would be hard to 
find a Wall Street operator who studies 
conditions more closely than we do—and 
our study invariably has the dealer’s inter- 
est, as well as our own, in contemplation. 

During the war and since the armistice 
was signed, our interpretation of contempo- 
rary events and prognostication of coming 
events seem to have been almost exactly op- 
posite to the views of the talking machine 
manufacturers. As many of you will re- 
member, we, in the spring of 1918, believed 
that the war would end before January Ist, 
1919. Immediately after the armistice was 
signed, when the talking machine manufac- 


turers were talking about reducing their 
prices, we promptly stated to the trade that 
conditions were such, and would be such, 
that no price reductions could logically be 
made. ‘This spring, when the talking ma- 
chine manufacturers were making further 
advances in their prices, we stated that it 
was a bad time to advance prices and that 
we would do our utmost to avoid an in- 
crease in our selling prices. 

As long ago as August of last year, we 
anticipated that, on or about June Ist of 
this year, there would be a sharp decline in 
the prices of many commodities, particu- 
larly those for which the public’s demand 
had created fictitious values; in other 
words, we expected that June ist would 
mark the beginning of a period of deflation, 
which would at least have a tendency to 
check profiteering—and its more or less un- 
conscious equivalent on the part of manu- 
facturers, who, instead of endeavoring to 
hold down their costs of production, took 
advantage of every excuse to raise their 
prices. — : 

We did not—and, at that time, of course, 
could not—anticipate that the inflated 
credit situation would be further compli- 
cated by the so-called freezing of large 
amounts of credit, through transportation 
tie-ups and dock strikes, the cancellation of 
orders—or refusal of goods—by foreign 
buyers, and the depreciation in the market 
prices of Government securities and other 
securities, in which bank funds were im- 
pounded. However, the curtailment of 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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bank credit, consequent on this somewhat 
aggravated condition, is not in the least 
alarming to us and we believe the tension 
will be relieved materially in the near 
future. 

The price-cutting orgy, which has been 
in progress all over the country for some 
little. time, but, at this time (May 27) 
seems to be abating, reflects chiefly two con- 
ditions: 

First—Contraction of credit. 

Second—The growing disposition of the 
public to question values. 

The cut-rate sales have moved merchan- 
dise, which must at least be partially re- 
placed. Having had a taste of lower 
prices, the public is not likely to buy ex- 
tensively, except at prices which it considers 
right. “There will probably be considerable 
haggling between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, and, on articles which are not af- 
fected by unusual conditions, it is probable 
that prices will ultimately find a new level, 
some IO per cent., or 15 per cent., below 
the prices which-have prevailed during the 
past eight months. 

‘There is one sure thing about. the price 
level and that is that it will not reach a 
point which will make the prices of Edison 
Phonographs look high. In my opinion, it 
will be many years before general.commod- 
ity prices have come down to the same basis 
as present Edison Phonograph prices. 

There has positively been no inflation in 
the price of the Edison Phonograph and 
there accordingly can be no deflation. Our 
prices have increased less than 15 per cent. 
since the beginning of the war, in 1914, and 
no intelligent person expects a return to 
pre-war prices for many, many years. 

The Edison dealer should impress the 
foregoing facts on his banker and he should 
persist in his request for an ample line. of 
credit. Various forces are at work to ease 
the credit situation and I think that such 
pressure as is artificial, rather than natural, 
will be relaxed in a very short time—all of 
which means that, in my opinion, the banks 
will shortly be in readiness to lend money 
to our dealers, if the dealers sell the banks 
on the Edison proposition. 

You may hear talk of restricting loans to 
essentials. ‘This is merely talk, as scarcely 
anyone knows what an essential is. Our 
dealers should not for a moment admit that 
a phonograph, capable of doing what the 


New Edison does, is a non-essential. If I 
were a dealer and my banker did not al- 
ready own an Edison Phonograph, I should 
certainly endeavor to sell him one, or at 
least put it in his home on trial. If my 
banker already owned an Edison, I should 
see that it was kept in perfect condition and 
that he had every opportunity to hear the 
new smooth RE-CREATIONS. 


It is just possible that rather severe 
credit restrictions will continue to be ap- 
plied to the automobile business and that 
this will be done on the alleged theory that 
automobiles are not essential. However, a 
banker’s attitude toward the automobile 
business does not necessarily reflect his atti- 
tude toward the phonograph business, al- 
though he may, in his conversation, loosely 
put both in the same category. 

Deserve your banker’s confidence, get 
him interested in the New Edison, make a 
rooter of him and impress on him that 
the Edison Phonograph business is one 
which he can help finance, without any fear 
that the bottom is going to fall out of prices. 


‘The magazine advertising, which will 
begin to appear the early part of June, em- 
phasizes the fact that Edison prices have 
increased less than 15 per cent. since 1914, 
and this point will also be brought out in 
the July interlocking newspaper copy. We 
hear, from various sources, that dealers are 
using this fact. effectively in their sales talks 
and we commend it to your serious con- 
sideration. 


Everything considered, we are distinctly 
glad that the process of credit and price de- 
flation is apparently in progress. We made 
preparation for this time, by keeping our 
prices down and sacrificing enormous prof- 
its which we might have made. You are 
now in a position to reap the benefit of this 
policy, and we hope you will take full 
advantage of the situation. We are sure 
you can sell every dollar’s worth of Edison 
goods that you can get and we expect to be 
able to furnish you enough goods to enable 
you to double your business. 


Plan to meet us in New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco, next month. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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The Caravan Convention 


Are you ready for the biggest and best time that the Edison 
Company has ever planned? 


O which place are you coming? 
When the caravan strikes tents and 
takes up its procession from coast to coast, 
every Edison dealer, wideawake to his op- 
portunities, will be prepared to witness, and 
take part in, the greatest of all Edison 
Conventions. 

New York, which has seen so many Edi- 
son Conventions—each bigger and _ better 
than those before it—will be the first stop. 
Here all dealers within convenient trav- 
eling distance will meet, and take part in, 
the opening convention. Part of each of 
two days will be devoted to business, fol- 
lowed by a big banquet to top it off. 

Then a flying trip to Chicago—a city 
new to Edison Conventions. Here will be 
dealers from the east and the west, from 
Canada and the Mexican Gulf. A second 
triumph, then off again—this time to San 
Francisco, the gateway to the Pacific and 
the Orient. “Those of you who have never 
visited this much read about place now 
have the opportunity to mix business with 
pleasure and enjoy both to the utmost. 

The programs of the conventions will be 
alike throughout, and the same artists, act- 
ors and speakers will appear in all three 
cities. Special cars will carry the Caravan 
across the continent, one of which is now 
being built by the famous Pullman Com- 
pany especially for the trip. 

Some dealers will want to take in more 
than one convention. It’s entirely up to 
you, however, to decide to which place you 
are coming. More than five thousands of 
people are expected to attend the three 
conventions combined, making this the big- 
gest trade convention ever held. 

You need not wonder how good the pro- 
gram is going to be. “Those of you who 
have attended Edison Conventions before 
know that, so far as programs go, the best 
is none too good. Anyway, we would much 
rather have you come and see for yourself. 

The five one-act plays written by Mr. 
Maxwell especially for the Caravan Con- 
vention are now in rehearsal and mere 
mention of who is in the cast is enough to 


make the most veteran Broadwayite sit up 
and take notice. 

Miss Vera Leonard, shown on the cover, 
who is said to be the most beautiful woman 
on the American stage, and who won so 
much favorable comment as the priestess in 
“Aphrodite,” will take part in each of the 
plays. 

Mr. Gene Lockhart, a clever singing co- 
median, who helped to make “The Rain- 
bow Girl” a huge success, will play the 
comedy parts. 


Mr. Gene Lockhart 


Dealers will also have the pleasure of 
seeing once more Mr. J. Sydney Macy, 
who, at last year’s convention, created the 
part of Zebulon Oldfather, and whose re- 
cent portrayal of the sea captain in ‘Beyond 
the Horizon” won instantaneous approval. 

“The Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond,” 
the most talked about subject among Edi- 
son dealers and probably the most import- 
ant one of the convention, will be presented 
by no less person than Dr. W. V. Bing- 
ham, Director of the Division of Applied 
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Psychology at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

There will also be a talk on “American 
Music,” given by Mr. Henry K. Hadley, 
America’s greatest living composer, whose 
lecture will be embellished with typical 
compositions on the piano, at which he will 
be assisted by Mrs. Hadley, his wife, who 
is also widely known in musical circles. 


J. Sydney Macy 


Mr. John Lee Mahin, representing the 
Federal Advertising Agency, will speak on 
“The Hook in Advertising.” 

At each of the three conventions, the 
meetings will be conducted by a different 
Edison dealer. 

Business sessions will be held in theatres. 
Klaw & Erlanger, among the foremost in 
the theatrical field, will provide one of their 
theatres in each of the three cities. The 
banquets—the famous Edison dealers’ ban- 
quets—will be held ‘in New York at the 
Commodore Hotel, in Chicago in the fam- 
ous banquet room of the Medinah Temple, 
and in San Francisco-at the most prominent 
hotel on the Pacific’ Coast—the ‘St. Francis. 
Jobbers will arrange these banquets, and 
each will try to outdo the others.’ We pre- 
dict that they will outdo anything of the 
kind ever before attempted. 

On top of all this, there will be plenty 
of time to play, if you want to. The ses- 


sions are planned to conclude early enough 
to enable you to see a ball game, or to go 
to a summer park or to the beach in the 
afternoon. 

If you haven’t already sent in your res- 


ervation, DO SO NOW. This is an elev- 


enth hour appeal, and you cannot afford to 


wait. If you have lost the card sent you, 
write your jobber a letter. It will do just 
the same. 


Don’t forget to tell your jobber to which 
place you are coming. ‘This is important. 

Above all, DON’T FORGET THE 
DATES AND THE PLACES WHERE 
THE CONVENTIONS ARE TO BE 
HELD: 

New York City, July 8 and 9, Knicker- 
bocker Theatre. 

Chicago, July 12 and 13, Blackstone 
Theatre. . 

San Francisco, July 19 and 20, Columbia 
‘Theatre. 


An Effective Scheme 


Writes the Fitzgerald Music Co., of 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 

‘We are using eight or ten outside men 
and as we give each man a certain district 
in which to work, it becomes easy for us to 
follow up very closely every family repre- 
sented at our Tone-Test recitals. We do 
not believe in allowing a so-called prospect 
to become cold. In other words, we _ be- 
lieve personal solicitation to be superior to 
a communication, no matter how strongly 
worded. By sending out a series of fol- 
low-up letters and waiting a sufficient time 
to elapse between letters, we do not get an 
opportunity of seeing the individual to 
whom we have addressed our letters for 
from three to four weeks after a_ recital. 
From our standpoint, this method is not as 
eficient as the one which we employed at 
our last Gardner Tone~Test. At midnight 
of the same day, and but two hours after 
our recital, we placed three thousand let- 
ters in the mail. Many of these letters 
were received by those who had attended 
the recital the following morning before 
nine o'clock, the balance were delivered 
during the day. The following day, the 
28th, our entire force of outside salesmen 
began their work. As a result, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday we sold twenty-eight in- 
struments.” 
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The Cash Registers Here! 


EGINNING with this issue of ‘“Dia- 
mond Points,” it is our intention to 
give, from month to month, a selected list 
of RE-CREATIONS which will possess 
permanent intrinsic value for our dealers, 
both commercially and musically. 

Always, they will be numbers that you 
can get. [hey will be selections calcu- 
lated to give your stock variety and class. 
They will be the steady, slow winners in 
the race for musical favor, rather than the 
swift “best sellers” that are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. ‘They will be repre- 
sentative of what Wall Street calls the 
“long pull,” rather than the “short turn” 
in profit. 

If, in looking over the titles, you find 


little or nothing that appeals to you per- 
sonally, let us drop a friendly word of 
warning: Don’t let your individual taste 
interfere with your ability to sell, and 
don’t permit your selling powers to get 
rusty by devoting them only to the things 
easiest sold! 

Besides, we want you to grow in a mu- 
sical way yourself. Learn to like many 
kinds of music—from Beethoven to Irving 
Berlin. Incidentally, that is one of the 
best ways of knowing how to sell it. Keep 
in touch with musical affairs. Encourage 
your sales force in these matters. 

Remember the thing you know about is 
the thing you put over. Consider these 
numbers: 


50086 Black Man—Dwellers In the Western World, (Sousa) 


suse eeu Overture, (Thomas) 


50249 


Hungarian Lustspiel Overture, ( Kéler-Béla) 


Fourth of July At Pun’kin Center, (Stewart) 


Edison Concert Band 


Edison Concert Band 
Edison Concert Band 


Cal Stewart 


50537 Anything Is Nice If It Comes From Dixieland, (Clarke-Meyer-A ger), Male Voices 


50541 
50545 
50614 
50625 
80218 


Jazz de Luxe—Fox Trot, (Fuller) 
Turkestan, (Stern), Male Voices 
Colonel Stuart March, (Weldon) 
Texas Fox Trot, (Guion) 


80292 
80365 
80414 
80419 
80430 
80436 
80449 
80456 
80469 


Anchored! (Watson), Baritone 
Katy Mahone, (Olcott), Male Voices 


The Glowworn, (Lincke) 


80541 1 


82136 
82148 
82175 


82553 


82560 


Hallelujah Chorus—Messiah, (Hénde/) 
A Wonderful Thing, (Kummer), Soprano 


Menuet In G, (Beethoven); and Largo—Xerxes, (Héinde/l), Violin 
Sons of Uncle Sam—March Militaire, (McCoy) 


Sweet Forget-me-nots—Waltz Caprice, (Miles) 
Passion Dance (Oriental Fantasy), (Friedman) 


Premier Quartet 
Earl Fuller’s Famous Jazz Band 


Premier Quartet 
Conway’s Band 
Jaudas’ Society Orchestra 


After the Roses Have Faded Away, (Baill), Contralto and Baritone 


Helen Clark and Joseph A. Phillips 
Oratorio Chorus 
Betsy Lane Shepherd 
Thomas Chalmers 
Joel Belov 

Creatore and his Band 
Shannon Quartet 
Peerless Orchestra 
Peerless Orchestra 

We Girls Quartet 


Merry Wives of Windsor Overture, Part I, ( Nicolai) American Symphony Orchestra 
Merry Wives of Windsor Overture, Part II, ( Nicolai) American Symphony Orchestra 


Mad Scene—Lucia di Lammermoor, (Donizeiti), Soprano, in Italian 
It’s a Mighty Good World After All, (0’ Hara), Bass-Baritone 
My Heart Is With the Loving Ones At Home, (McCarthy), Bass-Baritone 


Anna Case 
Arthur Middleton 


Arthur Middleton 


Loves’s Old Sweet Song, (Molloy), Soprano and Male Voices 


Marie Rappold and Criterion Quartet 


Parle-moi de ma mére—Carmen, (Bizer), Soprano and Tenor, in French 


Anna Case and Ralph Errolle 
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Captain Callahan Returns 
As Territorial Supervisor 


APTAIN J. J. CALLAHAN needs 

no introduction to Edison dealers, 

all of whom will be pleased to learn of his 

return, after a short absence, to his duties 
as ‘Territorial Supervisor. 

Captain Callahan’s return is an example 
of the influence which Edison music has on 
those who are engaged in the merchandis- 
ing of instruments and RE-CREATIONS. 

Shortly after he came back from “over 
there,’ Captain Callahan decided he would 
like to take up finance and accordingly re- 
signed his position as Supervisor and en- 
tered the “Service of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation of New York.” A brief ‘‘en- 
gagement”’ disillusioned him. He found 
the accumulating of money, without the 
refining influence of music, to be a sor- 
did occupation. He became unhappy. He 
returned to the fold and is now Supervisor 
in the Western states. | 


Mr. Edison and Business 


N interesting article appeared in the 
A May “Electrical Merchandising,” in 
which Thomas Alva Edison, as the ‘“Wiz- 
ard in Business,” is portrayed in an unac- 
customed aspect. In describing the multi- 
farious interests to which Mr. Edison is 
devoted, and in commenting upon the in- 
cessant energy which makes itself apparent 
in all that he does, the writer goes on to 
say: 

‘How does he do it? I asked his son, 
Charles Edison, now chairman of the di- 
rectors of the Edison Industries. I asked 
William Maxwell, the vice-president. I 
asked William H. Meadowcroft, Mr. Edi- 
son’s assistant and one of the Edison 
pioneers. “They were all agreed, and Mr. 
Maxwell expressed it this way: 

“*Tust consider,’ he said, ‘that there are 
two Thomas A. Edisons, both of whom are 
busy, able men. You would expect that 
both of them would work hard for full 
eight hours a day. Well, there are two 
men in Mr. Edison—the inventor and the 
business man. And he works habitually 
sixteen hours or more a day, with an in- 


tensity of purpose that is unflagging. In 


addition, he is an inconceivably big man, 
with a vision so much broader and fae 
reaching than other men’s that he sees way 
beyond the rest of us. He analyzes with 
an acuteness that gives him judgment that 
is wonderfully true and sure. 

‘“““Most men scale down smaller as you 
come close to them and know them better, 
but it is not so with Mr. Edison. Men 


~ have disagreed with Mr. Edison and said 


that he is no business man. But they were 
simply men who were not able to see 
with his vision and understanding. It is 
as though some one had gone out to walk 
with Theodore Roosevelt, and, being un- 
able to keep up, was forced to drop out 
and then maintained that T. R. was no 
walker.’ ” 

Since his return to his Orange, N. J., 
laboratories, following a two months’ vaca- 
tion in Florida, he has attacked, one after 
another, the numerous problems awaiting 
him, particularly those relating to the — 
manufacture of Phonographs and RE-- 
CREATIONS, to which he is now de- 


voting the greater part of his time. 
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Turn-Table Returns 


“Will say we have received dandy re- 
sults from the Turn-'Table,’ writes R. J. 
Coats, of Jerome, Idaho. ‘“The Edisons 
are selling so fast for us that only about 
one-third of the time do we have an instru- 
ment to use on the table. We would not 
be without the Turn-Table for a lot. It 
sure turns out the facts better than any- 
thing we have ever tried.” 


Too Real to Believe 


Vernon Dalhart writes us: 

“Attached you will find clipping com- 
menting on my recital in above city, (Iola, 
Kansas). I sat by the instrument when 
Van Eps’ ‘Dixie Melody’ was playing. 
They thought I was playing the banjo, 
but had to get up to see and the crowd in 
front caught right away that they were 
fooled, and sure gave them the razz. And 
1,400 people can give some razz, I'll say.” 

Here is the newspaper account: 

“The phonograph proved its ability to re- 
produce violin, piano and banjo music, as well 
as the human voice. The crowd was very 
much amused, in connection with the latter 
type of instrument, to see the puzzlement of the 
spectators, who had overflowed into the choir 
loft. These were unable to see the stage and 
were obviously at a loss to tell whether a real 
banjo was being played or not, and every time 
they craned forward trying to see, the rest of 
the crowd Jaughed in a way that increased 
their curiosity until several of them finally 
stood up and openly walked far enough around 
to be able to see what was going on.” 


A Big Little Magazine 


“*Along Broadway’ is a prize winner,” 
the Hefner-Douglass Furniture Co., of 
El Campo, Texas, informs us. “Used in 
the right manner you can knock the artist- 
talk clear out of the office.” 


Edison Advertising 


John K. Nichol tells us the following re- 
garding the Stephens Jewelry & Art Store, 
of Barnesville, Ohio: 

“Stephens is very much pleased with the 
class of advertising the factory is doing and 
other dealers have expressed themselves in 


a like manner on this subject. A merchant 
in Wheeling spoke to me at the dinner ta- 
ble last evening about National advertis- 
ing. I might say that this man owns a 
, but he made the following state- 
ment: “You people are doing some won- 
derful advertising of late. In looking over 
one of the magazines last month I ran 
across an Edison, a pearl 
ad. “The space consumed in each advertise- 
ment was about the same, but the 
and ———— ads reminded me of the circus 
band that plays loud to cover up defects or 
the speaker who talks loud and uses nu- 
merous gestures because he really has noth- 
ing to say. [hese talking machine ads, or 
rather the advertisers, seemed to have a de- 
sire to take up space, but they were appar- 
ently at sea for something to say, for about 
all the ads contained was the names of the 
instruments advertised. “The Edison ad- 
vertisement told a wonderful story and 
showed character throughout.” 


Musical Pointers From Canada 
The R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 


of Toronto, Canada, is keenly alive to the 
value of music as an edifying factor. It 
holds the belief that every person should 
educate himself, or herself, to love the mu- 
sic that is good. “This view is summed up 
as follows: 

“Tt is everyone’s duty to educate himself 
to the love of things that are good. Learn 
to appreciate good music and instruct your 
children in the knowledge of what good 
music Is. 

“It is not difficult to acquire a discrim- 
inating musical taste. One may _ readily 
educate one’s self within a brief period of 
time, in the knowledge of good music. But 
one must live in an atmosphere of the best 
music. 

“Go to the public library, read texts by 
authorities on music, study music that is 
good. It will open a new world of beauty, 
nobility and grandeur to you. Have good 
music in your homes and teach your chil- 
dren how to know music. It will help 
them, make them better.” 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
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New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


The Magic of Music 


HERE is nothing more mysterious and 


baffling than mere sound. Without 
analyzing it, or trying to describe it, sound 
appears a very simple, natural phenomenon. 
Yet when you are told that sound does not 
exist outside of your ears, you begin to 
ponder and wonder. ‘Then when you are 
told that your ears really do not hear, that 
it is your brain, you are bewildered a lit- 
tle more. Again, when the physicist in- 
forms you—and proves it with numerous 
instruments—that noise is sound, the waves 
of which are irregular, and music is sound, 
the waves of which are regular, you appre- 
ciate the explanation, but you hardly grasp 
the complexity of it all. And if you are 
told about the marvelous combinations and 
sympathies of overtones, you are likely to 
stand speechless before the amazing revela- 
tions. 

We are only at the beginning of an un- 
derstanding of the powers of sound, partic- 
ularly music. Its effect on physical matter 
is still to be found out. Its effect on hu- 
man beings we are commencing to under- 
stand. The Walls of Jericho falling at the 
blare of trumpets may have a bearing on 
the force of sound. Who knows? The 
statement has been made by experts that if 
the right instruments and proper notes 
could be picked and played before the Flat- 
iron Building, it would sway like a reed 
and probably tumble down. 

As for the effect of music on the human, 
the subject is fraught with potentiality. 
Medicine is getting rapidly interested in 
possible musical therapeutics. Only a few 


- miraculous. 


months ago we read in the papers of a 
woman who was the victim of that strange 
malady of sleeping sickness. Nothing the 
physicians could do would arouse her from 
her fatal insensibility. Weeks passed. 
Finally, a friend came and played the vio- 
lin to the unconscious woman. After a 
short time she was aroused to wakeful sen- 
sibility. Why? So far as we know, it re- 
mains to be explained. Evidently the in- 
calculable vibration of musical tone acted 
in an unknown way upon her brain through 


_the ear. Another case was related to us by 


a friend who had been with the “boys” in 
France. He knew of a fellow that had 
been shell-shocked into complete’ amnesia. 
‘The victim knew nobody. He did not know 
his name. His intelligence seemed that of 
a baby two years.old. All ordinary reme-— 
dies were ineffective. At last music was 
tried. Familiar tunes, especially those he 
had loved, were played to him daily. One 
in particular, associated with his sweet- 
heart, moved him into saying her name. 
That was the beginning of his cure by the 
gentle but gigantic power of sweet sounds. 

Professor Bingham, the psychologist, 
who is to address the meetings of the Edi- 
son Caravan Convention, will bring out 
many instances of the peculiar force of mu- 
sic in his address on “The Thing Beyond 
the Thing Beyond.” 


‘‘What is Music?’’ asked the 
poet Heine. ‘‘This question 
occupied my mind for hours 
last night before I fell asleep. 
The very existence of music is 
wonderful. I might say even 
Its domain is 
between thought and phenom- 
ena. Like a twilight mediator, 
it hovers between spirit and 
matter, related to both, yet 
differing from each. It is spirit, 
but spirit subject to the meas- 
urement of time; it is matter, 
but matter that can dispense 
with space.’’ — 
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An 
Invitation 
to 


Talking Machine \y 


Manufacturers 


We are informed that the 
representatives of one or 
more talking machine 
manufacturers havestated, 
on several occasions, that 
they are able to distin- 
guish between a singer’s 
voice, or instrumentalist’s 
performance, and the New 
Edison’s Re-Crea‘r1on of 
such voice or performance, 


We hereby invite respon- 
sible representatives of 
any reputable talking ma- 
chine manufacturer to per- 
mit themselves to be 
blindfolded, and to listen 
to such a comparison, in 
the presence of judges of 
their own choosing, in- 
dicating to the judges 
when they think they are 
listéning to the artist, and 
when to the New Edison 
Phonograph. ‘There is only 
one condition. attached,,. 
and that is—that the rep- 
resentatives of the talk- 
ing machine company and 
the judges selected by 
them shall sign’ a written 
statement, setting forth, 
in full detail, the results 
of the test, 


The test will be made with 
av Official Laboratory 
Model, taken from stock, 
such as can be bought in 
any Edison dealer’s store. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 
Orange, N. J.. 


[ 


Mr. Edison Proves it 
to Los Angeles 


1,500 music-lovers cannot tell the difference between 
living voice and its RE-CREATION by the New Edison 


OME people, who read this aécount of Mr. 
Edison’s Tone“lest in Los Angeles, are going 
to say that the New Edison couldn’t baffle them. 
The test was given on the evening of January 
26, 1920, in Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
Cal. The photograph, which is reproduced 
here, was taken about 9 o’clock of that evening. 
Marie Morrisey, a distinguished contralto, 
sang several selections in direct comparison with 
the New Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 
Only by watching her lips, could the audience 
tell when she.was singing and when the New 
Edison was Re-Crearine her voice. 

Then came the ‘‘dark-scene”’ test in which the 
audience had to depend on ear alone. While 
Miss Morrisey was singing, the lights went’ 
out. Densest black swallowed stage, singer 
and phonograph. 

Miss Morrisey’s rich contralto continued to 
fillthe auditorium, Then the lights flashed on 
again. ‘The audience gasped—rubbed its eyes.. 

Miss Morrisey had left the stage. Only the 
phonograph was standing there. While the 
lights were out, the New Edison had taken up 
her song, and no one in the audience ‘had ‘de- 
tected the substitution. 


The Las Angeles newspapers of the following 
day, January 27th, said in part as follows: 


“It was impossible to discern the change 
from the voice to the New Edison.’’ 

—Los Angeles Record. 

‘Only by watching the lips of the singer was 

it possible to determine when Miss Morrisey 

was singing and when the machine alone was, 

producing the sound.’’—Los Angeles Express. 


‘The object of the tone-test—to prove the 


fidelity of the New Edison, in Re-Crearine the, 


human voice—was a success. ”’ d 
—Los Angeles Times. 


This Los Angeles Tone-Vest is not an isolated 
example. Approximately 4,000 similar tests 
have been given before 3,500,000, people in the 
United States and Canada. | Representative 
newspapers have reported that these 4,000 tests 
were unqualified successes for the New Edison. 

We do not believe there is any one who can 
listen, under proper test conditions, to a 
singer's voice (or instrumentalist’s performance) 
in comparison with the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of such voice (or performance), and 
tell, with certainty, when he is listening to 
the singer (or instrumentalist) and when to 
the New Edison, 


We hereby assert, upon full information and 
belief, that the New Edison is positively the 
only phonograph (or talking machine) that is 
capable of: sustaining this test. 


Stabilized Prices 


The selling price of the New Edison has been in- 
creased less than 15% since 1914—and a part of 
this increase is War'lax. Mr. Edison absorbed 
the greater portion of the increased cost of manu- 
facture; which has occurred since the beginning 
of the European War, and, as.a result, our prof- 
its were reduced toa very narrow margin. Mr. 
Edison was determined to keep the New Edison 
within the reach of every home and was will- 
ing to make sacrifices, which the average manu- 
facturer would not have made. Owing to the 
exacting standards of workmanship and ma- 
terial at the Edison Laboratories and the con- 
tinued scarcity of the required quality of both, 
it may be necessary to increase our prices 
during the present year. However, we shall 
make every effort to avoid this action. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 
Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


From actual photograph taken January %6, 1920, at Trinity Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Shows Miss Marie Morrisey comparing her voice with its Re-Creation by New Edison; 
1,500 were in audience that listened. None could distinguish one voice from the other, 
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Bad News Doesn’t Always Travel Fast 


HEN the Executive Committee of 

the Jobbers’ Association had its 
meeting here a few days ago, we were 
astonished to find that many dealers in the 
Middle West were under the impression 
that the switchmen’s strike being techni- 
cally ended, our transportation difficulties 
were practically at an end and that our be- 
lated shipments were due to some other 
cause than lack of adequate shipping facili- 
ties. 


For some reason, there was a period dur- 
ing which the newspapers touched very 
lightly on the freight tie-up in the East, 
but, beginning about the 15th of May, they 
began to reveal the true situation and pre- 


sumably you all now know what we have 
been up against. 

Our Trafic Department has worked lit- 
erally night and day to get materials to the 
plant. Attachés of the Traffic Depart- 
ment have repeatedly “ridden cars,” to fa- 
cilitate their movement, and have left no 
stone unturned to keep the Manufacturing 
Laboratories in full swing. However, de- 
spite all they could do, we were seriously 
handicapped. 

In all probability, by the time this num- 
ber of DIAMOND PoINTs is in your hands, 
the freight situation will have been ma- 
terially relieved and you will be noticing 
the effect, in the form of increased produc- 
tion, both of instruments and RE-CREA- 
TIONS. 


Get Wise to the Realism Test 


T is proverbial that new things meet 

with slow reception. For a long time 
after Columbus proved that the world 
must be round, many people—including the 
most learned—went on declaring it flat. 
Some still say it is flat. 


Most of us have our doubts about un- 
tried things. And when we developed the 
Edison Realism ‘Test, we anticipated ob- 
jections on general principles, if on no other 
ground. But it surely is proving its worth 
when a telegram is handed us, reading: 

“Send immediately six Realism cards.” 

In our opinion, the Realism Test is go- 
ing to rival the Turn-Table Test. ‘The 
same “pull” is in it. They only differ in 
that one is a physical demonstration, while 
the other is in the realm of the purely psy- 
chological. One appeals to the critical fac- 
ulties, the other stimulates the imagination 
and provokes memory. 

Speaking of doubt, there were those who 
put little faith in the Turn-Table idea. 
They said that people would be either 
amused or confused, and that would be 
about all. What have they to say to the 
latest returns from the Newark Edison 
Shop, which reports that out of 154 per- 
sons hearing the Turn-Table demonstra- 
tion, and promising to come back, 109 did 
so, or 71 per cent. of the whole number? 


Below is an unsolicited letter sent us by 
a physicist, which is highly interesting on 
the subject of our Realism: 


Hardite Metals, Inc. 


3 Park Row 
New York City 
April 27th, 1920. 
Dear Sits: 

I wish to take this occasion to let you 
know how immensely pleased I am with the 
Edison. 

Before I purchased, I had already given 
a deposit on a — , thinking that was 
the best machine on the market, which I 
think is the best machine when you speak of 
the , the pete; 

However, when I heard the Edison, it 
was so far superior and so human in tone 
quality, that it is odious to make any com- 
parison between other makes and the Edi- 
son. 

I have given numerous parties at my 
home, and my friends are all of the same 
opinion, that the superiority of the Edison 
machine is unquestioned. 

I have written several works on tone and 
vibration; therefore, wish to voice my ap- 
preciation to you for having put on the 
market such a wonderful machine. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) I. B. ROSENCRANTZ. 
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The Value of Tone-Tests 


By Marie K. Fleming 
of the Fleming Sisters Trio 


HE Edison Tone-Test recitals cause a 

great deal of excitement among 
and dealers of small towns. One of 
the towns we played in was Clara City; 
upon arriving in this small city the day of 
the concert we noticed a very big crowd of 
people watching us get off the train and 
quickly glancing back and forth from us to 
the baggage car. We noticed how excited 
all these people looked. Later we asked the 
Edison dealer what was going on at the 
depot and he said: “I have had my trouble 
advertising this concert. I gave all my 
tickets to the people gratis, as you know, 
and the ———— and dealers here 
have been putting notices in the papers try- 
ing to spread a false impression among the 
people, saying that when they arrive at the 
concert hall, the Edison dealer will make 
them pay for their tickets. “They also told 
the people to watch the baggage car of the 
train the artists were on and they would see 
that they carry a special kind of an Edison 
machine for Tone-Testing, that it was im- 
possible for these artists to Tone-Test with 
any regular Edison model. 

Of course, the town people all walked 
away from the station talking to one 
another, saying that they did not see any 
Edison taken off the baggage car. 

Toward evening farmers who live fif- 
teen and twenty miles out of town were 
coming to the concert one and two hours 
ahead of time and all noticed that they 
were not charged for the concert. 

Mr. Coxe, the conductor of the recital, 
made an announcement to the audience that 
the Edison we were going to make the 
Tone-Test with was not one that we car- 
ried around with us, in fact it was_bor- 
rowed from the home of Mrs, Johnson, 
who lives in this city of Clara, and this lady 
was asked to stand and confirm what he said 
as being true, which she did. Mr. Coxe 
also said he had enough to carry around 
taking care of grips and managing four 
women without carrying an Edison with us. 
The people were thoroughly convinced. 

In the opening speech to the people they 
were told that on the floor of the dealer’s 


store were numerous Edison models which 
were exact duplicates of the one we were 
making the Test with and that those who 
bought a Chippendale model would receive 
a certificate of authenticity, stating that the 
artists could make the same test with any 
Edison instrument in the dealer’s store. The 
artists’ names were signed on every certifi- 
cate. Immediately after the concert a 
couple of these models were sold and these 
people received a certificate of authenticity 
with the artists’ signatures. “These people 
valued the certificates very highly and had 
remarked that they would not give them up 
for a hundred dollars. They had them 
framed and hung up in their parlors. 

This dealer had found that instead of his 
competitors doing him harm he had de- 
rived additional benefit from the ‘one- 
Test as a result of their remarks. 


Glen Ellison in Tone-Test at Xenia, Ohio. 
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Getting Acquainted With Miss Leonard 


EF have the pleasure of giving you the 

picture of a very beautiful girl on 
the front cover of ‘Diamond Points’’ this 
month. She is Miss Vera Leonard, and 
the photograph which we reproduce shows 
her in the role of T’ouni, the high priestess 
in “Aphrodite,” the sensational, spectacu- 
lar play of last season. Miss Leonard 
created a furore in the part by her beauty, 
and the blasé New York critics sat up and 
took notice of the twinklings of a possible 
new.-star-in-the-theatrteal sky. Therefore, 
congratulations are in order that we were 
able to engage Miss Leonard for the Edi- 
son Caravan Convention, the gaieties of 
which she will enliven by performing in 
all of the five plays written by William 
Maxwell. 


Vera Leonard was born in Michigan, it 
does not matter when, for she is too young 
to bother about age. From childhood she 
aspired to be an artist, and at eight years 
began studying at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. Off and on, for a number of years, 
she followed the ambition to paint, and 
sometimes, to eke out her resources, she 
posed for other art students. A newspaper 
writer-artist got interested in the beautiful 
girl and asked her to pose for her illustra- 
ted syndicated articles. 


Of the stage, Miss Leonard had not the 
remotest idea. Indeed, not until she was 
sixteen had she ever seen a play. The ex- 
perience was a revelation. She felt the lure 
of the footlights. And with her beauty, it 
was not singular that she should drift into 
the movies. For about seven months she 
worked with the Selig moving picture com- 
pany in Chicago. Screen work did not ap- 
peal to her. The living stage possessed her 
imagination. Quite by accident, she went 
with a girl friend to a rehearsal of a mu- 
sical comedy. Without anticipating it, she 
became one of the chorus. But she was not 
altogether happy in this occupation. Vaude- 
ville next beckoned to her and she tried it 
out. This field was so limited that she 
concluded to quit it. | 

By this time the ambitious girl had 
reached New York, the Mecca of the the- 
atrical world. Hard times began. Miss 
Leonard went the bitter round of the un- 


known and lonely in the big city. She can 
remember the New Year’s Eve that she 
sat in her little room alone mending stock- 
ings, while the gay, indifferent crowds rol- 
licked past the house. When she did land 
a job with Richard Carle and Marie Cahill 
in “Ninety in the Shade,” the play failed. 

But she got her chance in “Experience.” 
In this show she understudied all the fe- 
male parts, and, remarkable to relate, she 
had an opportunity to play all of them in 
due course of time. This, Miss Leonard 
considers, and rightly, a most valuable 
training in emotional acting, for the char- 
acters in “‘Experience” represent almost 
every passion of the human heart. 


Subsequently Miss Leonard played Chi- 
quita in ““The Flame,” by Tully, and, at 
the same time was understudy for Peggy 
O’Neil in the lead. Next she tried a com- 
edy part as Yvette in “Lombardy, Ltd.” 
Then she appeared as Touni in “Aphro- 
dite.” 


Vera Leonard is a girl destined for 
Broadway electrics, or we miss our guess. 
She is ambitious, beautiful and _ talented. 
Emotional roles are her aim. And we are 
confident she will get what she goes after. 

Again, let us congratulate ourselves that 
she will be with us on the Caravan Con- 
vention. 


‘*Classy’’ Window Display 
of Victor Nelly, Carnegie, Pa. 
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Trucks and Sales 


By Wm. E. Morgan 


District Manager, Harger & Blish, Sioux City 


RACTICALLY every dealer in the 

territory through which I travel has 
some kind of a car. Some have trucks 
which are used exclusively for moving in- 
struments and others use their pleasure cars 
for this work. ‘The.dealer who uses his 
pleasure car for this work is seriously hand- 
icapped in many ways, viz., it is much 
harder to load and unload the instruments 
and the chances of scratching the cabinets 
are much greater. Only one instrument 
can be carried at one time and in almost 
every case it requires an extra man to sit 
in the rear and hold the instrument, so it 
will not move around when going over 
bumps in the roads. No matter how well 
the instrument is fastened in the pleasure 
car, in almost every case a second man is 
required. 

The dealers are using all kinds of motor 
trucks of different makes. Some of them 
have enclosed bodies and some just plain 
open ones. Of all that I have seen I have 
come to the conclusion that the open car 
of light weight is the practical one in this 
part of the country. “The reasons why I 
say this I will write of later on in this let- 
ter. I have something like one hundred 
dealers in my territory, about forty of 
them using trucks of various kinds. The 
open box style truck is the favorite with 
the fellows that do any extensive country 
canvassing, also the lighter type of car, the 
Ford, is used almost by every one. There 
is only one dealer who has a large covered 
truck, Albert Anderson, at Westbrook. 
The car he uses is a large truck and one 
the average dealer could not afford to buy 
at this time, especially when he can get as 
good results, and in most cases better re- 
sults, with the smaller and lighter kind. 

These open body trucks are very inex- 
pensive and the measurements are about as 
follows: 70 inches, width 50 inches. The 
sideboards and tailboard are about 10 
inches high. Some of these bodies are 
smaller and some larger, but the above di- 
mensions are about average. | 

The trouble with the larger or enclosed 


body is, first, they are too heavy for dirt 
roads, the lighter car being able to get out 
over muddy roads much easier than the 
car with a large body, or even a smaller 
body. Second, the enclosed body, as a rule, 
doesn’t allow the dealer to take out more 
than one or two instruments at one time, 
where the box allows the dealer to take 
out as many as five. An instance I know 
of was at Wagner, S. D. When I was 
there three years ago last summer we took 
out five instruments at one time, piled them 
two wide and two high, with the odd one 
lying on the two top cases. These instru- 
ments were left in the original packing 
cases and placed in homes, right out of the 
cases. 

In places where the cases are not used, 
the dealers use the extra quality khaki 
covers to protect the cabinets from the 
weather, and strap them in with large 
leather belts specially made, that hook on 
to the floor or sideboards of the car. The 
instruments are hooked on tight enough so 
the instruments cannot move a part of an 
inch. Moving instruments in this manner 
requires only one man. When he gets to 
the farm house where he expects to unload 
the instrument, he can, as a rule, back 
right up to the porch and slide the instru- 
ments off the car without any aid. 

‘The large, heavy car cannot get over the 
muddy roads like these light ones can, and 
most of the dealers are getting the best re- 
sults out of the little Ford cars with this 
open box. In most cases the box is made 
by some local carpenter at a very small 
cost. [he average dealer is looking out 
how he can get this kind of a truck at the 
smallest cost with maximum returns. He 
gets just as good service out of this type 
as he does with the car with the body and 
it costs him a great deal less. 

Smith Hardware and Harness Co., of 
Sioux Falls, have a very nice sideboard ad- 
vertisement on their cars. In the center 
is a large Edison RE-CREATION painted 
and on each side of it is one phrase, in 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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Case and Spalding Triumph in Europe 


Cablegram Received by 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Paris, May 9, 1920. 


Spalding wins great success with 
Damrosch Orchestra. All repre- 
sentative French musicians present, 
including Messager, Hue and 
D’Indy, declare his performance 
finest heard in years. Opera house 
packed. Great enthusiasm. 


(Signed ) 


ST. Maurice. 


This appearance by Albert Spalding, 
famous Edison artist, and America’s fore- 
most violinist, was made on May 8th, when 
he appeared as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, playing the Saint- 
Saéns Third Concerto. The concert was 
given in the Theatre National de l|’Opera, 
Paris, and was the second of a series of 
three held there. ‘The orchestra and Mr. 
Spalding will shortly tour through Italy, 
Belgium and England. Before returning to 
America in November for another long 
tour, Mr. Spalding will visit South Amer- 
ica, where a number of recitals have been 
arranged during September and October. 

Miss Anna Case, the distinguished 
American Concert Soprano and noted Edi- 
son artist, was among the passengers who 


sailed on the St. Paul, May 4, to appear 
in concert recital in London. 

Her opening concert occurred May 20, 
when she triumphantly appeared’ in 
Queen’s Hall, London, with Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, the composer-pianist, at the 
piano. Mr. Spross has been associated 
with Miss Case on her American tours. 

Having made her operatic début with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company a few 
years ago, and subsequently having won 
exceptional success on the concert stage, 
Miss Case is probably the foremost Amer- 
ican concert soprano today. 

She has also appeared in a number of 
Edison ‘Tone-Test recitals, the most re- 
cent of which was given at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on March 10, an affair which 
was treated with singular favor by the 
press. 

Miss Case is expected to return to the 
United States during the latter part of 
August. 

It is confidently expected that both 
Albert Spalding and Anna Case will con- 
tinue to win the plaudits of Europe. The 
Old World has sent us so many musical 
artists during the last twenty-five years 
that it is high time the New World sent 
forth her gifted children of music to our 
friends across the sea. Europeans have be- 
gun to recognize the talent in America. 
Two better representatives of it than Case 
and Spalding are not within our ken. 
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Could Edison Afford It? 


Everybody is interested 1n the question of prices. 


This tells why the Edison Laboratories 


fought against material increases when other companies went soaring with the dollars. 


T is perhaps only natural that the repre- 
sentatives of talking machine manufac- 
turers, who have raised their prices from 50 
per cent. to 100 per cent. since 1914, should 
attempt some explanation of the fact that 


Edison prices have been raised less than 15- 


per cent. since that date. We understand 
the assertion has been made that our prices 
were high enough in the first place and, ac- 
cordingly, did not need to be raised. 

The following is a quotation from a let- 
ter issued on April Ist of this year by a 
Philadelphia banker, who is offering the se- 
urities of the Remington Phonograph Cor- 
poration. The quotation refers to two 
talking machine manufacturers who have 
recently raised their prices. 

“(1) The Talking Machine 
Company was formed in 1913. In 1919, in 
addition to previous dividends received by 
its stockholders, it paid them 150 per cent. 

C2 ie he Talking Machine 
Company, since its incorporation, has made 
huge fortunes for those far-sighted enough 
to buy even a small amount of its capital 
stock. For several years past, it has paid 
dividends of from 50 per cent. to 90 per 
cent. annually, while the undivided profits 
now in its treasury, belonging to its stock- 
holders, amount to nearly thirty million 
dollars.” 

The Edison Company is referred to in 
the same letter as a corporation which is in 
a very strong financial position and whose 
capital stock is closely held. We are cred- 
ited with having done, last year, one-fifth 
of the total phonograph business in the 
United States. However, we are not re- 
ferred to as having made huge profits and 
we believe it to be a fact that our margin of 
profit is and has, at all times, been less than 
that of any of the other established manu- 
facturers. 

Should you, or any of your customers, 
desire authoritative and disinterested infor- 
mation concerning the profits made by vari- 
ous phonograph manufacturers, this infor- 
mation can be obtained for you by your 
banker, in respect of practically all of the 
large phonograph manufacturers. 


The reason why we have fought so per- 
sistently to avoid material increases in our 
prices is because we believed that, in the 
long run, this policy would redound to your 
benefit and ours. We think you will all 
agree that we were right. 

Please understand that we offer no criti- 
cism of the manufacturers who have in- 
creased their prices so largely. At the pres- 
ent time we are having a hard battle to 
avoid the necessity of an increase. Owing 
to the high quality of the materials which 
we use and the high grade of workmanship 
which we demand, we shall probably be the 
last to feel the effects of lowered produc- 
tion costs. We have recently made ma- 
terial wage advances and the continued 
scarcity of various fine materials, which we 
use, makes our problem of manufacturing 
cost a very acute one. It is possible that we 
shall have to raise our prices during the 
present year, but we don’t intend to do so, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 


Edison Jobbers at the Hermitage Hotel, 


Ogden Canyon, Utah, April 26-27. This 
was a Regional Conference of the Rocky 
Mountain and West Coast Jobbers. Mr. 
Maxwell attended the meetings. 
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Mr. Parsons Objects 


Selling Himself 


From Grand Junction, Colorado, 
comes this pleasant echo: Mr. Albert 
S. Beebe, who had purchased a two 
hundred dollar Edison, wondered if 
the Official Laboratory Model could 


be worth the additional money it cost. 


He wrote us about his problem. John 
Shearman, our assistant general sales 


manager, advised him to have his 
dealer bring around an O. L. M. and 
try it in comparison with the instru- 
ment he had. ‘Vhis was done. Mr. 
Beebe conducted his own test and de- 
cided to spend the extra cash for the 
Official Laboratory Model. 


HE above appeared in May Diamonp 

Points. It aroused considerable com- 
ment on the part of George Parsons, repre- 
senting A. C. Parsons, dealer at Grand 
Junction, Colo., and we here run George 
Parsons’ admirable letter: 


“T object. 


“The attached would make it appear 
that we are asleep. That a customer would 
just naturally have to walk in and hold us 
up in order to get an O. L. M. 


“Mr. Beebe did NOT sell himself. And 
thereby hangs a tale. And this is it. 


“Early last December, Sousa’s Band 
gave a concert in our city. On the day of 
the concert, the writer, knowing that Mr. 
Beebe was interested in a _ phonograph, 
called him on the phone and asked him to 
come in to town with his wife early enough 
to hear an Edison concert before hearing 
Sousa himself. 


“Mr. Beebe came in just a few minutes 
before the time scheduled for Sousa to be- 
gin and, although it was after closing 
time, the writer was on hand and played 
for them several of Sousa’s pieces. “The 
store was quiet and, as there was nothing 
to detract their attention, the demonstra- 
tion went over big. 


“At about 8:20 (ten minutes before the 
Sousa concert was to begin), Mr. Beebe 
said, ‘I’ll take that instrument. How 
much is it?’ I replied that the O. L. M. 
was $295. Mrs. Beebe gasped and stated 
that they couldn’t possibly go over $200. I 
then pointed out a Sheraton and explained 
that the price of that model was $200. 
Mr. Beebe then handed me a check for $50 
and said to send it out and with that they 
rushed away to the Auditorium. 


“Now the point is this: I didn’t have 
time to explain that they should by all 
means have the O. L. M. and I didn’t have 
time to prepare them for hearing “TWO . 
HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE 
DOLLARS.’ Therefore, when they de- 
manded that I send out a Sheraton, I de- 
cided that rather than quibble about the 
model, and perhaps lose the sale altogether, 
I’d let ’em have it. 


“Immediately after the holidays, when 
it appeared that some time soon we might 
be able to get another Chippendale, I rode 
out to Mr. Beebe’s home with him behind 
his old ‘Dobbin’ (the roads were impassable 
for cars), and on that day, while tuning up 
his instrument and instructing him in the 
care of it, I planted the seed which later 
grew into the sale of the Chippendale. Just 
before I left, he said, ‘We are so well 
pleased with this instrument that I cannot 
conceive that thére’s anything better.’ 


“T replied, ‘Mr. Beebe, I can’t demon- 
strate that fact to you now, but the minute 
I get an O. L. M. I’m going to bring it 
right out to you and prove it. In the mean- 
time, if you wish to verify the things I’ve 
told you, by all means write to the Edison 
Co. and they will tell you that what I’ve 
said is “Che Gospel.’ 


“The rest of the story you know. 
then, does this vindicate me?” 


Now, 


(Mr. Parsons then goes on to tell us an 
interesting experience with a high school 
in Fruita, Colo., which we will reserve for 
a future issue of Dramonp Points. Mean- 
while, we thank Mr. Parsons for giving the 
Beebe case in detail.) 
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A Course At the Edison Laboratories 


HE first woman 
ever to take a 
course in phonograph 
mechanics at the Edi- 
son Laboratories, de- 
spite the fact that hun- 
dreds of dealers and 
members of dealers’ 
staffs visit the huge 
plant at Orange each 
year for this purpose, 
was Miss Sylvia Sind- 
ing, Manager of the 
Phonograph Depart- 
ment for McManus 
Brothers, Edison deal- 
ers in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Miss Sinding is not 
new to the phonograph 
business, having until 
recently spent some 
time in the employ of 
John Wanamaker, dur- 
ing the greater part 
of which she devoted 
herself entirely to the 
phonograph de part- 


ment of the New York 
store. While 
she took advantage of 
the excellent oppor- 
tunities afforded her 
to study various musi- 
cal tastes and means 
exemplified by widely 
different classes of 
phonograph prospects. 
Having also visited a 
number of the more 


there, 


important European 
cities, both for obser- 
vation and study, Miss 
Sinding is equipped 
with a knowledge of 
good music and fine 
furniture, which, when 
combined, form a val- 
uable asset in her 
present position. ‘The 
photograph shows 
Miss Sinding taking a 
lesson from Mr. Jo- 
seph B. Gambee. 


Trucks and Sales 
(Continued from Page 15) 


large letters, “EDISON” and “PHONO- 
GRAPHS.” This is as large as he could 
get it on an enclosed body type of truck. 
Some of the other dealers have their 
names and Edison Phonographs painted on 
either the hood, the doors or the sideboards 
of the car. 

As we have been talking quite a great 
deal about the ‘Mass Formation Plan”’ 
lately, dealers are anxious to know what 
kind of a truck would answer the purpose 
best. At all times I have advised the open 
box body as the best for the needs of the 
dealers in this territory. 

Above I referred to an instance at Wag- 
ner, S. D., where we moved five instru- 
ments out in one day. We left the store 
at nine in the morning and were back 
again by three in the afternoon, with every 


instrument placed in a home. We called 
at these homes a few days later and closed 
deals for every one of them. ‘The best 
part of it was that in moving these five 
instruments at one time it did not take us 
as long in actual time consumed as any 
other one deal did when we moved only one 
instrument at a time. 

This one instance, with many others I 
have heard of, makes me favor a truck that 
can carry more than one or two instru- 
ments at a time, and a truck that any dealer 
can have for a very small sum, one that will 
be light enough so he can get out when the 
roads are a little muddy with the chances 
very good of getting where he starts out 
for and with a small amount of upkeep 
and running expense due to the light weight 
of the body or box. 
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How Thos. A. Edison Tests Salesmen’s 
Gameness 


Believes in theory that if salesman is not worth developing, he’s not worth keeping on 
the job. Uses constructive criticism, when necessary, in development process. 


(From the Underwriters’ Review) 


AVE you ever been “‘bawled out” for 

something you didn’t do? Nearly 
everybody has, even William Maxwell, 
one-time star salesman and now vice-pres- 
ident of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. He tells 
about the experience in his book, “The 
Training of a Salesman,” just recently 
published. 

““One day,’ relates Mr. Maxwell, ‘Mr. 
Edison summoned me to his library and 
asked me to explain something with which 
I had absolutely no connection. I started 
to alibi myself. His eyes flashed with 
scorn. I was in the position of a police- 
man who had permitted a crime to be 
committed because the scene of its perpe- 
tration was beyond his beat. 

““M[r. Edison gave me the worst tongue 
lashing I have ever received. It was an 
exact chronology of all the stupid and in- 
effective things I had done from the first 
day I entered his employ, but more partic- 
ularly it was a recital of the things I had 
not done that might have been done. 

“ “His arraignment of me was not alto- 
gether just; however, it was extremely 
beneficial. He punctured my _ self-com- 
placency without impairing my self-confi- 
dence. That ‘bawling out’ was worth a 
good deal to me, and I am sure it was 
worth more to Mr. Edison. He may have 
been, and probably was, irritated with me, 
but I believe his outburst was not primar- 
ily a show of temper. I think it was 
chiefly a test of my gameness.’ 


‘Now the interesting point about this ex- 
perience of Mr. Maxwell’s is not the fact 
that he got “bawled out” at all. It is the 
way he took it. How many insurance 
salesmen do you know who would say that 
being called down for something — they 
didn’t do was good for them? What 
would your feelings be? 


“There is no truer test of a salesman’s 
qualities for permanent success. than the 
way he takes criticism. ‘The little-minded 
man can’t stand it. It pricks his egotism. 
He “crawfishes.’ He makes excuses. 
Then, when he finds excuses won't take 
the place of results, he sulks and pouts. It 
never occurs to him that he might profit 
from the incident. 


“But the truly big salesmen see the other 
side. “They don’t like to be criticized any 
more than the little fellow, but they are 
shrewd enough to know that “a little crit- 
icism now and then is good for the best 
of men.” We are all like boys in train- 
ing—if left to run wild and imbibe too 


_ freely of praise, we degenerate into weak- 


lings. 


“Your gameness is reflected in the atti- 
tude you show when improvement in your 
work is suggested, or personal handicaps 
are pointed out. If you were not worth 
developing, you would not be worth keep- 
ing on the pay-roll. “The right sort of a 
salesman welcomes constructive criticism 
just as Mr. Maxwell does. Do you?” 


Remember These Twelve Things 


The Value of Time. 

The Success of Perseverance. 
The Pleasure of Working. 
The Dignity of Simplicity. 
The Worth of Character. 
The Power of Kindness. 


The Influence of Example. 
The Obligation of Duty. 
The Wisdom of Economy. 
The Virtue of Patience. 
The Joy of Originating. 
The Profit of Experience. 
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At New York 


Chairmen of the Edison Caravan Convention, 1920 
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New Edison August Window Display 


| THE DECISION JF. 
OF THE TURY 
WAS UNANIMOUS! 7 


The 1920 series of remarkably dramatic New Edison Window Displays is setting 
a standard for attractiveness, quality and action that is without parallel in the phono- 
graph field. Edison displays tell a gripping story in which the general public is gen- 
uinely interested. ; 


The August display is a worthy successor to those that have gone before. It is full 
of action—it is an unspoken dramatic incident, furnishing new proof of the Realism of 


the New Edison. 


The theme of the August display is the Two-Violin Test, with the famous violinist, 
Albert Spalding, in the act of making a test of perfect RE-CREATION while three 
famous experts listen carefully to detect the difference between the master’s violin and 


its RE-CREATION on the New Edison—and the difference is not there! 


This display is so impressive that you should use your largest window for it and 
when you have had it in the window for the usual time you should still get further 
benefit from it by placing it in your store or in one of your booths. 


The Advertising Department always welcomes suggestions and would be very glad 
to hear from you about any criticism or suggestions you have to make for making New 
Edison window displays the best selling medium in your store. 
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As It Looks Now 


Mr. Maxwell Touches On the Subject of Credit and Price Adjustments 


HIS is being written on the 28th day 

of June, and it appears to me that 
we are approaching the conclusion of the 
third phase of credit deflation. Succeeding 
phases need not, in my opinion, be regarded 
with any apprehension by dealers in Edison 
Phonographs. 

An interesting and significant feature of 
current financial news is the fact that coun- 
try banks are buying commercial paper 
quite. liberally through note-brokers in 
New York City, on a 734% and 8% ba- 
sis. ‘This attitude, on the part of country 
banks, prompts us to re-emphasize our 
statement in the June number of DIAMOND 
Pornts, that the banks would shortly be in 
readiness to lend money to our dealers, 
provided the dealers sold the banks on the 
Edison proposition. 

The attempt to distinguish between es- 
sentials and non-essentials has been no 
more successful than we anticipated, but it 
is still important that you sell your banker 
an Edison Phonograph and make an Edi- 
son rooter of him. 

Some time ago, Mr. Blackman, of Kan- 
sas City, was talking with Mr. J. Z. Mil- 
ler, Governor of the Kansas City Federal 
Reserve Bank. In the course of the con- 
versation, Mr. Miller remarked: 

“T know what you are thinking about. 
‘Is music to be classified as a luxury and 
discriminated against?’ I can say that we 
are not attempting to classify essentials and 
non-essentials. Of course, music does not 
feed anybody. I mean the body, but it 
does feed the soul. Music makes people 


stronger for their business and it helps peo- 
ple to endure the stress and strain of busi- 
ness drudgery. I would say that music, 
fundamentally speaking, is an essential, and 
we could not get along without it. I have 
cne of your Edison instruments and I am 
for you and for your machine.” 

Do you need any better proof than the 
foregoing that the best way to get along 
with your banker is to make an Edison en- 
thusiast of him? 

The proposed mobilization of freight 
cars in the grain country has thus far 
failed to produce a largely increased move- 
ment of grain, but, by the time the July 
number of DIAMOND POINTS is in your 
hands, it is quite probable that the railroad 
transportation of wheat and corn will have 
been considerably accelerated. However, 
it is just possible that there has been some 
exaggeration of the anxiety of the farmers 
to market what remains of last year’s crops. 
I am informed that a considerable number 
of corn belt farmers, after feeding steers 
all winter, turned them out to grass this 
spring, rather than accept the then prevail- 
ing prices for beef on the hoof. “The wis- 
dom of this action is, to say the least, ques- 


“tionable, but it discloses a state of mind, 


which should be considered, and indicates 
that agricultural credit may not have been 
spread quite so thinly as some financial 
authorities would have us believe. 

Crop prospects have improved material- 
ly during the past month. In fact, I do 
not recall having ever before witnessed so 
rapid, wide-spread and general an improve- 
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ment in crop conditions. It is, of course, 
too early to speak with confidence, but 
present indications are highly favorable, in 
respect of cereals, and the prospects for 
cotton are much better than anyone could 
reasonably have predicted on June Ist. 

The indicated shortage in the British 
wheat crop would seem to nullify the ef- 
fect on this market of the equivalent price 
of $2.12 per bushel, c.i.f. Liverpool, which 
the British Government established for the 
1920 British crop. : 

I look for good prices for the 1920 
crops of wheat, oats and corn, and there is 
certainly every indication that the 1920 
cotton crop will command a good price. 
Please understand that this is not a market 
tip. I am interested only in spot prices 
and have no idea how futures will behave 
from day to day. 

I should not be surprised if the prod- 
ucts of the soil, in the United States and 
Canada, in 1920, reach a higher valuation 
than was the case in 1919. 


Some manufacturers and distributors are 
making wry faces over price adjustments 
and a few are marking time. ‘he public 
seems to be pretty well disillusioned regard- 
ing some of the prices it has been paying, 
and is slow to buy, unless it thinks the 
price is right. You are in a particularly 
fortunate position. “There can be no ques- 
tion that Edison prices are right. ‘he fact 
that our prices have increased less than 
15% since 1914 and that even in 1914, we 
were doing business on a narrower margin 
of profit than any other phonograph manu- 
facturer, proves conclusively that we have 
not taken advantage of conditions. 

“Edison stood the gaff to stabilize Edi- 
son Phonograph prices.” ‘This is your op- 
portunity to profit in increased sales. “The 
people have money to buy and they will 
spend it, when satisfied that they are get- 
ting their money’s worth. ‘The rest is up 
to you. 


Tone-Testing Under Difficulties in Texas 


R. B. A. WARD, field representative 
of the Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph 
Co., Dallas, Texas, sends us the amusing 
cartoon, reproduced below, together with 
_ the following account: 
“IT am enclosing a very clever cartoon, 


ON AcCOoUND 
se OGS FORM, 


$$$ arr 
~ Al~ GRan BURY 


TEXAS 


which was drawn by the artist, as per the 
enclosed card, and which was occasioned by 
the fact that on the evening of the intended 
Tone-Test, May 5, at Granbury, Texas, 
there was a severe rain storm in progress, 
which made it impossible to carry out the 
engagement.” 


= : 
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Being a Little Caravan Jazz In Three Logs: 
Saw-Log, Pro-Log and Epi-Log 


By Addison N. Clark 


The Pro-Log: 
When Mahomet invited the mountain 
To come and play tag in his yard, 
The mountain said: ‘‘Bosh! I won’t do it’ b’gosh! 
It’s too far, and the going’s too hard!” 
Whereupon the old prophet reflected 
And thoughtfully scratched his baldhead; 
Then he swallowed his pill and lit out for that hill— 
“T’ll go call on that mountain!” he said. 


The Saw-Log: 
While all good Edison dealers 
Foregathered each year in the East, 
To palaver by day not too far from Broadway 
And at night with the jazz-hounds to feast; 
But the H. C. of L. began kiting 
Hotel bills and Pullmans sky-high, 
While atop these sad facts, just to cap the climax, 
Broadway (and the U. S.) went dry! 


The Epi-Log: 
Anno Domini Nineteen and Twenty 
Had scarce more than made its day-bew 
When sales plans galore, and then some—and some 
more— 
Over Orange way started to brew. 
First came those ‘‘Fifteen Propositions,” 
And the wires flashed the message: “Play Ball!” 
Then some genius came through in the Edison crew 
With this, the best scheme of them all: 


Consider the mount and Mahomet— 
It’s a mighty long hike to New York 

For the Far-Western chap on the rim of the map, 
And he’ll lose a good month from his work. 

If we split this convention in~ triplets— 
Hold three in a row in July, 

New York and Chicago, and then San Francisco— 
Few dealers will pass the buck by.”’ 


The idea soon spread like the measles 
All over the wild, woolly West, 
For it had the real kick, and the answers came thick: 
“Sure pop! I’ll be there with the rest!’’ 
*Tis the chance of his life for the dealer 
Who wants to absorb something new— 
Mahomet will come to the mountain, by gum! 
Mr. Mountain, it’s now up to you. 
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Two Apostles of American Music 


OMPOSER HENRY HADLEY 
@& and Professor Bingham will be 
brought together on the same stage at the 
Edison Caravan Convention in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

Their life work, though apparently di- 
verse, has much in common, as will be 
learned from their talk at these gatherings. 

Bingham is a_ psychologist—one who 
studies the mind in its workings. He 1s 
very well known in his field and will be 
especially welcome in the “Windy City,” 
where he was connected with the Chicago 
University for several years. He has long 
been a student of music and will explain 
the reactions of the mind to the different 
kinds. Psychology, though a big word, has 
lost all its terrors, and nowadays every 
salesman studies its intricacies. If it 1s 
effective when selling cloaks, suits and 
shoes, how much more will it help to sell 
New Edison music, whose action on the 
mind of the buyer is decidedly definite. 


Prof. W. V. Bingham 


How does it happen that some RE- 
CREATIONS excite and stimulate, while 
others quiet and repress? A business man 
will always ask for a certain type of selec- 
tion in the evening. Why? What songs 
appeal to all classes and what to only a 
few? Why will the music lover rhapsodize 
on one air and agonize over another? 
There is a definite reason for all this, and 
while psychology will not absolutely deter- 
mine the customer’s action, it does point 
out very particular paths to follow. 

Prof. Bingham is now chairman of the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
National Research Council, Washington, 
D. C., and will speak as an authority on 
his subject. 

But Edison dealers have a responsibility 
aside from the selling of musical instru- 
ments. 
ison, they all feel the impetus they are giv- 
ing to music in America. It is proper then 
that Henry Hadley, the foremost native 
composer, should acknowledge their work 
by imparting his conception of the best taste 
in that art. 

None of his countrymen, alive today, has 
attained so high an eminence or been so 
fertile as he. It is not alone in the number 
of his works, ninety, up to last season, but 
also in his melodious style and orchestral 
resources that he is proficient. Americans 
have usually seemed unable to obtain the 
effects possible with great bodies of instru- 
ments, but Hadley has acquired what may 
be called “orchestral sense,” hitherto 
greatly lacking in our native composers. 

“Cleopatra’s Night” was produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last season. It 
was received with great pleasure, and 
praise and became a part of the regular 
subscription. 

His works for orchestra, alone, are fa- 
miliar to concertgoers. During the year, 
just passed, all the great musical organiza- 
tions played his “Othello” overture and 
“Four Seasons” symphony, and they con- 
sidered themselves honored, if, he himself, 
would conduct. 

There is no need of emphasizing his 
creative powers, because everyone, even 
slightly conversant of progress in music, 
knows his fame. 
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Mr. Hadley is of the opinion that a 
definite national tendency has been devel- 
oping for some years, whose effects are now 
visible and that the inspiration and en- 
thusiasm of American musicians of the last 
twenty-five years have reached a perfection 
that is clearly evident today. Many agree 
with him that the war operated greatly to- 
ward this new artistic achievement. 

It cannot be denied that up to recent 
years the American people has been more 
or less indifferent to the best in music. 
Our ideals seemed to be impersonated in 
heroes of commerce and finance, rather than 
in exponents of the arts. This was a nat- 
ural phenomenon, for this great virgin con- 
tinent was transformed from wooded for- 
ests to stone cities, and it required efforts, 
too physical, to allow for the cultivation of 
the finer things. However, fully grown as 
we are now, this country has turned with 
immense enthusiasm to music. ‘The trav- 
eler along any of the country by-ways of 
central Europe is liable to enter a poor 
farmhouse and find some member playing 
the most difficult violin selection, or the 
family, as a quartet, rendering the works of 
Dvorak or Mendelssohn. But, thanks to 
the invention of the phonograph by Mr. 
Edison, the notes of the famous composers 
echo through many American homes. Not 
alone to the mansions of the wealthy but, 
also, to the abodes of the humble can this 
blessing be brought, and while the people 
cannot perhaps interpret these great works 
of music, themselves, they have a finer ac- 


On Board the U. 


HE largest battleship afloat, the U. S. 

S. Tennessee, has come into the New 
Edison fold. Just before she was formally 
commissioned on June 3d, a representative 
of the great warship came into the New 
York Edison Shop, on Fifth Avenue, and 
purchased a Laboratory Model, for its 
dancing salen, from Mr. Ernst. A few 
days later, another instrument of the same 
type was ordered for the Tennessee, and 
at the time of writing this, it was expected 


Henry K. Hadley 


quaintance with them because only capable 
artists are heard on the phonographs. 

Mr. Hadley is aware of the widespread 
interest in music due to the invention of 
Ediscn and he will take the opportunity of 
this convention to acknowledge the debt 
every musician owes the conscientious dealer 
in New Edisons, and he will endeavor to 
encourage them in this business and art. 


S.-S. Tennessee 


that a third Laboratory Model would be 
installed aboard. The officers evidently 
know good music and want a lot of it. 
There is also a moticn-picture camera on 
the Tennessee, which will take pictures of 
the crew, when abroad, for the folks back 
home. ‘There are eight hundred men on 
this warship. We trust that there will be 
mere music of the Edison variety aboard 
than of the terrible 14-inch guns with 
which the J'ennessee is formidably equipped. 
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The Cash Registers Here! 


ITH the June issue of “Diamond 
Points,’ we began giving you se- 
lected lists of RE-CREATIONS which 
are tO possess permanent intrinsic value 
for dealers, both commercially and music- 
ally. It is our intention to continue this 
department, and we hope it will prove 
useful as well as stimulating. 
Always, the numbers listed will be ones 


that you..can. get... Chey -will--be-selections - 


calculated to give your stock variety and 
class. They will be the steady slow win- 
ners in the race for musical favor, rather 
than the swift “best sellers” that are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow. ‘They will be 
representative of what Wall Street calls 
the “long pull,’ rather than the “short 
turn” in profit. 


50155 
50210 
50250 
50260 
50465 
50504 
50521 
50538 
50549 
50580 
50587 


Glowworm—Intermezzo, (Lincke) 
Ninipo, ( Kaleikoa) 


Tears—Fox Trot, ( Henry) 
My Golden Rose, (Logan), Tenor 


50619 
80128 } 


8 0172 } 


80204 
80241 
80302 


80415 
80437 
80485 


Stars and Stripes Forever March, (Sousa) 

War Talk At Punkin Center, (Stewart) 

If I Had All the World and Its Gold, (Piantados1), Tenor 
Out of the East—Oriental Fox Trot, (Rosey) 

I’m Sorry I Made You Cry—Jazz Fox Trot, (Cles:) Earl Fuller’s Famous Jazz Band 
Chong (He Come From Hong Kong), (Weeks), Male Voices 


In Siam—Fox Trot, for Dancing, Saxophone, Xylophone and Piano 
William Tell Overture, Part I, ( Rossinz) 
William Tell Overture, Part II, (Rossini) 
My Country ’Tis of Thee (America), Mixed Voices 
Star Spangled Banner, (4rno/d), Baritone 
Let the Lower Lights Be Burning, (Bliss), Mixed Voices 
Le Cygne (The Swan), (Saint-Saéns), Violoncello 
Back Home In Tennessee, (Donaldson) 

Armand Vecsey and his Hungarian Orchestra 
Hearts of the World, (Johnson), Baritone 
Reminiscences of Ireland, No. 2, (4rr. by Godfrey) 
Lonesome—That’s All, ( Roderts-Bradley), Tenor 


If, in looking over the titles, you find 
little or nothing that appeals to you person- 
ally, let us drop a friendly word of warn- 
ing: Don’t let your individual taste inter- 
fere with your ability to sell, and don’t 
permit your selling powers to get rusty by 
devoting them only to the things easiest 
sold! 

Besides, we want you to grow in a musi- 
cal.way-yourself, ..Learn-to-like-many~kinds 
of music—from Beethoven to Irving Ber- 
lin. Incidentally, that is one of the best 
ways of knowing how to se// it. Keep in 
touch with musical affairs. Encourage your 
sales force in these matters. 

Remember the thing you know about is 
the thing you put over. For July, we ask 
you to examine the following: 


Edison Concert Band 
Toots Paka’s Hawaiians 
Sodero’s Band 

Cal Stewart 

Manuel Romain 

Jaudas’ Society Orchestra 


Premier Quartet 
Tuxedo Dance Orchestra 
Lewis James 


Bill’s Visit to St. Peter, Negro Vaudeville Sketch with Banjo 


Billy Golden and Billy Heins 
All Star Trio 
Sodero’s Band 
Sodero’s Band 
Metropolitan Quartet 
-Thomas Chalmers and Chorus 
Metropolitan Quartet 
Herman Sandby 


Edward Allen 
Sodero’s Band 
George Wilton Ballard 


Suoni la tromba, e intrepido (Sound Now the Trumpet Fearlessly),—I Puritani, 
(Bellini), Baritone and Bass-Baritone, in Italian 


82557 


Taurino Parvis and Arthur Middleton 


Urna Fatale del mio destino (Fatal Urn of My Destiny)—La Forza del Destino, 


(Verdi), Baritone, in Italian 
82564 
83046 


50482 Invincible America March, (Losey) 


Oh Promise Me—Robin Hood, (De Koven), Contralto 
Home to Our Mountains—I1 Trovatore, (Verdi), Soprano and Tenor 


Mario Laurenti 
Carolina Lazzari 


Julia Heinrich and Hardy Williamson 
New York Military Band 
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EDISON RE-CREATION CONCERTS HAVE BEEN 
GIVEN TO OVER 100,000 PEOPLE. 


Certificates coming in faster every day from all parts 
of the country. 


“A great success and highly enjoyed.”—19th Ward 
Republican Club, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“Three sold from concert.’—Leonardtown Imple- 
ment Co., Ridge, Md. 

“Superior to anything they had heard.’’—Court of 
Honor, Bloomington, III. 

“The cleverest bit of advertising ever seen.’’-—Uni- 
versity Club, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“When the time was up they still wanted more.’’— 
The Stickney School, Chicago, III. 

“Shall not forget the favor.’”—Union Central 
School, Union, Ohio. 

“Would be glad to have it repeated.”—Jacksontown 
Grange, Jacksontown, Ohio. 

“A splendid entertainment and very well received.” 
—Hebran Grange, Hebron, O. 

“Committee appointed to purchase a phonograph.” 
—Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, O. : 

“Undoubtedly a fine advertisement.’—Woodmen of 
World, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

“Thoroughly appreciated by all the men.’’—Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. 

“Enthusiastic audience sat spellbound and applauded 
every number.’’—George A. Clark Co., Lorain, O. 

“Result—good prospect to place New Edison in 
school.’”—Boys and Girls Club, Quinlan, Okla. 

“Enjoyed the Concert extremely and can certainly 
recommend the New Edison to the most fastidious 
ae lover.”—North Shore Woman’s Club, Chicago, 

“Applause given was ‘spontaneous.’”—Morgan Park 
Military Academy, Morgan Park, III. 

“The program was excellent. Had attendance of 
eM ore hea Woodmen of America, Los Angeles, 
al. 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INC., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interests of dealers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


Bad Rumors and Good 
Crops 


ALAMITY howlers are always with 
us, like the poor. More so, perhaps, 
because the poor are decreasing in this 
blessed land, while the calamity howlers 
seem to maintain their number, if not in- 
crease it. “To them every cloud means a 
tornado at least, and every rumble an 
earthquake of dire threat. “The weather 
and its consequence to crops keep many of 
these pessimists figuring and prognosticat- 
ing. Not long ago one of them threw a 
statistical fit in an Eastern newspaper. He 
foresaw crop shortages in the United 
States, due to unfavorable weather; he 
anticipated bread riots in our big cities, and 
lamented loudly on the blindness of Ameri- 
cans in their fancied complacency. 

“Each city,” he cried, “gloats over its 
gain in population, as announced from day 
to day by the census, whereas such figures 
simply emphasize the awful extent of drafts 
upon the land—drafts that in former eras 
have presaged the decline and fall of civili- 
zation!” 

Indeed, even as we read the ominous pre- 
dictions of the Jeremiah of the East, from 
more authentic sources comes the confident 
word that our 1920 crops are to be of the 
bumper variety, that agricultural indica- 
tions are such as to warrant every one of us 
being “bulls” on the United States. Al- 
ready, the agricultural report from Kansas 
shows the wheat crop there to be 125,000,- 
000 bushels, with plenty of labor to take 
care of it. One authority estimates that the 


coming total crops will be worth enough 
money to wipe out the national debt, if it 
were needed, which is an extraordinary 
statement. And the speech made by Mr. 
Davidson, reported elsewhere in this issue, 
confirms the enviable position of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

So it looks as if our “sons of the soil” 
will have plenty of money to spend, and, as 
agriculture is the foundation of prosperity, 
a'l of us ought to be sharers in the good 
times ahead. And to those who worry 
about the future business conditions of the 
country, let us say in the words of Everit 
B. Terhune, a student of economics: 

“So far as I know, or can find out, no 
real business paralysis has ever accompanied 
cr immediately succeeded a time when the 
working man—or the farmer—was any- 
where nearly so much the master of his 
fnancial destiny as he admittedly is today, 
and is admittedly going to continue to be 
for many years to come.” 


Subscribers Come In On 
“Along Broadway” 


NE of the surest signs of the hold 
that our little magazine, ‘‘Along 
Broadway,” is getting on the American pub- 
lic is the voluntary subscriptions which are 
sent in to the editor, from time to time. 
And not money alone is fowarded. ‘The 
subscribers often take the opportunity to 
express their admiration or pleasure, which 
the little magazine has evoked on its own 
merits. For instance one enthusiast said: 
“Your publication is good, very good, 
and I enjoy it. It might be a little better 
if there were more of it.” 

We surely appreciate these unsolicited 
tributes. Some of our subscribers are musi- 
cians and teachers of music, though the 
magazine is aimed primarily at the general 
public. 

The following States have been repre- 
sented in our recent subscriptions: 


Massachusetts ‘Texas 
‘Tennessee Pennsylvania 
Missouri Illinois 

New York North Dakota 
California Arizona 
Georgia Florida 
Michigan Montana 
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36,000,000 Readers Will See This Ad in August Magazines 


taken in 


Bening the screen, ie Cecil 
Burleigh, the eminent Amee- 
fcan composer; Mr. Berton 
Braley. the poet and song- 
writer, ere Henry Hadley, 
whe wrote the opera. ‘Cleo 
watra’s Night.” 


A Test You Can 
Make 


te “Two-Violin” Test 


t Spalding. with his 
in tant, joyous, nae pa! 
rneriua, made 
RE&-CREATION of an “A Bie 
Maria’ for the New Edison. 
Carl Flesch, Europe's great- 
est violinist, has alsc made 
a RE-CREATION of an 
“Ave Maria” for the New 
Edison. His violin & a 
Stradivarius. rich, pro- 
found and mellow én tone. 


Go to your Edison dealer 
and let_him play these two 
“Ave Maria’ RE-CRE- 
ATIONS for you, Ask for 
the “*Two-Violin" Test 
Contrast the tone of the 
RECREATED Guarnerius 
against the tone of the RE- 
CREATED Stradivarius. 
See whether the New Edison 


brings out the subtle dis- 
tinctions between them. Get 
acquainted with these two 
Samous violins, 


From actual protograph. 


Do You Know Any Violins? 


OU quickly recognize a friend 

by his voice. Just as quickly 

a musician recognizes the 
voice of a violin he knows. 


Every good violin has a tone- 
quality that makes it different from 
every .other violin. The funda- 
mental violin tone is given an indi- 
viduality by minute differences in 
the over-tones. 


This tone individuality is. inherent 
in the instrument itself; it is inde- 
pendent of the player; it gives each 
fine violin something that in human 
beings we call ‘‘personality.”” 


Re-Creation of 
‘Tone Characteristics 


‘ 
The New Edison’s success in Re- 
Creatine these over-tones prompted, 
the interesting test, pictured above, 


We wanted to know if, to the 
super-critical ears of experts, the 
New Edison Re-Crearep, not only 
the fundamental violin tone and 
the artist’s execution, but also the 
individual tone characteristics of a 
violin, so fully and absolutely, that 
those who knew the instrument 
would immediately recognize its 
voice by its Rz-Creation, 


Test Against a Guarnerius 


The test was made in the Recital 
Hall of The Edison Shop, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, just before 
Mr, Spalding sailed for his tour of 
Europe and South America, Spal- 
ding played his Guarnerius in direct 
comparison with one of his New 
Edison Rz-Crxations. 


This Guarnerius is a rare, old, 
highly treasured violin, noted for 
its brilliant, joyous, singing. tone. 
Experts have valued it in five 
figures, 


How, the Test Was Made 


Behind a screen were Henry Had- 
ley, whose opera, ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Night’’, was performed last season 
at the Metropolitan; Cecil Bur- 
leigh, one of the best of American 
composers, and Berton Braley, who 
has written many song lyrics. They 
could not see either Spalding or 
the New Edison. ‘Their judgment 
was formed from the only positive’ 
musical evidence—sound,. 


Mr. Spalding stood beside the New 
Edison and played a selection. ‘Sud- 
denly he lifted his bow. The New 
Edison took up his performance and 
continued it alone. hus they 
alternated, Mr. Spalding and the 
New Edison, 


The test ended. The experts of the 
jury were asked two questions, 
First, if ‘they could detect any dif- 
erence between Spalding’s technique 
and its Re-Creation? Second, if 
they could note any difference be- 
tween the tone-quality of his Guar- 
nerius and its Re-Creation? 


Decision of the Jury 


Unanimously, they declared j, that 
they could not. The New Edison, 
they agreed, Re-Createp absolute- 
ly, not only the individuality of 
Spalding’s art, but also every tone- 
quality of his wonderful Guarnerius. 
The New Edison gives everything 
that Spalding gives with his great 
Guarnerius. 


Mr. Edison has spent more than 
three million dollars in perfecting 
the New Edison to a point where it 
will Re-Crearez even the subtle tone- 
qualities that distinguish one violin 
from another. After a thorough 
investigation, we believe that the 
New Edison is the only instrument 
capable of sustaining this test, 


The ‘'Two-Violin” Test 


Your local dealer will gladly give you 
the interesting ‘“T'wo-Violin’? Test 
described on this page. It will enable 
you to determine the New Edison’s 
Realism for yourself. Ask for it, 


NEW EDISON 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


‘The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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The Farm Market 


Being a Speech Delivered by Mr. Joseph A. Davidson, of the St. Paul Farmer, 
at the Minneapolis Dealers’ Convention, in April, 1920 


a EFORE starting to talk on the 
Farm Market I should like to tell 
you something about our own experiences, ” 
said Mr. Davidson, of the St. Paul Farmer, 
at the recent Minneapolis Dealers’ Con- 
vention. “Our Organization for a num- 
ber of years has been studying not only the 
Farm Market but also the Dealers who 
serve the Farm Market,” he said. “We 
have been coming into contact with the 
Dealers to find out their methods. It is 
gratifying to me and to every man inter- 
ested in Dealers’ methods to hear the ex- 
periences of these men and the modern 
plans they are using to increase their sales. 
“There has been a very marked change 
in this respect in the last ten years. Many 
things can be accounted for bringing this 
change about. The change in farming con- 
ditions; change in farm prosperity and 
change in farm demand is forcing them to 
be better farmers than they were ten years 
ago. It is sort of a fifty-fifty proposition. 
The changed condition on the farm is forc- 
ing the farmers to be better buyers and is 
therefore forcing you to be better sellers. 

“Every man is very much interested in 
that by which he makes his living and you 
make a large portion of your living by the 
Farm Market. All the people in the 
Northwest are interested in the Farm Mar- 
ket because this great Northwest is primar- 
ily an agricultural section. Each of you 
feel that you know the conditions surround- 
ing your own Towns—feel that you know 
the farming conditions. 

“First of all, I am going to say this— 
that for twenty years I have had a convic- 
tion, and I think I am not the only one 
who has that conviction, of a time to come 
when the finest society of the world is 
going to be in the American Rural Dis- 
trict. We haven’t realized that yet. It is 
going to take some time to do that, but it 
is coming just as surely as time is going on 
and it is part of the big opportunity that 
confronts you gentlemen to help bring that 
condition about in your vicinity. It is not 
only an opportunity but something you 
have got to do. 


“Do you gentlemen realize that the 
Farm Market today is the biggest Market 
in the world? Do you realize that it has 
greater possibilities than the City Markets? 
‘This statement may sound strong to Mr. 
Maxwell who comes from the East where 
the farm is so far away that one has to see 
it in order to know that it exists. One of 
our biggest problems for many years was to 
show Eastern Manufacturers what the 
Farm Market is. For New England men 
it is difficult to realize what we have in 
this wonderful country out here on the 
farms. [here has been a revolution go- 
ing on in Farm Life in the last fifteen 
years. Farm Life has changed absolutely. 
It is as different today from what it was 
when I was a boy on the farm as day is 
from night. 

“Rural Free Delivery—you all know 
what that has done for the farms. ‘Tele- 
phone—you know what that has done. The 
Automobile—one of ‘the most wonderful 
civilizing factors ever invented which has 
helped to create a social life for the farmer 
and his wife and has done away with the 
isolation which previously existed on the 
farm. Do you know what the Agricultural 
Colleges, what the High Schools and what 


the Universities are doing? They are 
bringing these farm people together— 
teaching them to work together. Now we 


have recently had the County Agent—the 
Home Demonstration Agent. The work 
of the Home Demonstration Agent in the 
Farm Home has brought about a wonder- 
ful change in the management of the farm 
home. 

“Health movement for the farm is just 
beginning. It may surprise you to know 
that statistics prove that the life of the av- 
erage dweller in the city is more healthy 
than the average life of the dweller on the 
farm! In 1910, the total farm wealth was 
$40,000,000,000. Do you know that the 
farm wealth today of the United States, 
Governmental estimates value of land, 
buildings, live stock, machinery at $85,000,- 
000,000, more than double what it was ten 
years ago? More than all the money in- 
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vested in the United States in manufactur- 
ing plus all the money invested in railroads 
and all the money invested in mines? Have 
any of you gentlemen doubled your wealth 
in the last ten years? What is the effect on 
a man whose wealth has been more than 
doubled? What effect has this had on farm 
life? Sale of automobiles—sale of tractors. 
Farmers have to produce—have to till their 
farms to make them go. Farm labor is 
high-priced economy to buy tractors—also 
motor trucks—sale of tractors began five 
years ago—sale of motor trucks just begin- 
ning—isn’t big as yet—but it is growing 
and going to grow. Labor saving conveni- 
ences increase farm production,: decrease 
use of labor and make money for the farm- 
er. Sale of home conveniences. “The farm 
woman is awake. Mr. William MHarrd 
made a statement a few days ago that the 
average Colonial farmer expected to wear 
out three wives before he died. 

“Last year in the United States $100,- 
000,000 were spent for farm lighting 
plants. Furniture—one of you told me 
that your farming people were buying to- 
day the best types of furniture—that a 
farmer today thinks nothing of buying a 
$300 or $400 walnut bed-room - suite. 
Never thought of doing that years ago. It 
‘isn’t the farmer—it’s the farm women and 
his family demanding these things. Sons 
and daughters go to college and come back 
with different and broader ideas. Building 
homes and buying home conveniences— 
making home a place where you love to 
dwell, is the biggest block in the path of 
Bolshevism. Development of live stock in 
the country. One bull cost $65,000—bull 
at Savage sold for $35,000. Here in Min- 
nesota we have some 850 Creameries—650 
Co-operative Creameries. Creameries pro- 
duced, according to figures of 1918 in cash 
for the farmers of Minnesota in round 
numbers, $60,000,000, paid in monthly 
checks. : 

“That is one reason why you Minnesota 
dealers can sell the New Edison every 
month in the year because the farmer gets 
his money every month of the year. “The 
Creamery business is only in its infancy— 
blooded stock has played its part in this and 
scientific methods employed by the farmer 
have increased the efficiency of the cow on 


the farm by increasing its production of 
milk for the Creameries. 

“Farmers are not spending their money 
foolishly but they are spending money. A 
man whose wealth has been doubled in ten 
years is in a spending mood. His getting 
out and meeting and talking with other 
men makes him realize that it is worth- 
while to make life on the.farm pleasant. 
A long time ago it was written that ‘man 
could not live by bread alone.” We are 
realizing that the esthetic, social spirit of 
lives must be nourished. ‘That this spirit 
has prevailed less on the farm than any- 
where else. 

“Tt hasn’t been very long since statistics 
showed that a great many women on the 
farm became insane for lack of any oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. She hardly 
knew her neighbors. Spent year in and 
year out alone, and, gentlemen, I think I 
can say to you in all sincerity that the Pho- 
nograph has been one of the greatest fac- 
tors in changing this condition on the farm. 
It has been a God-send to the farmer and 
his family. It brings cheer to the farmer’s 
wife. It keeps the young folks at home. It 
creates a social atmosphere that heretofore 
didn’t exist in the average farm home and 
it gives a musical education to the farmer 
and his family. I wonder if we all realize 
what a tremendous thing it is! When I 
was a lad on a farm I didn’t have an op- 
portunity to ever hear good music until I 
was twenty years old. Didn’t know what 
good music was. It took me years to learn 
to appreciate what good music is. “The 
farmer today can get the best music in the 
world by the best artists and right at 
home. 

“When you sell the New Edison to any 
farmer, you are doing missionary work. I 
think it is true, perhaps I may arouse 
some controversy in saying this, that some 
Phonographs of other makes don’t supply 
as definite a need. We have a busy life 
here in town. I think that the average 
instrument sold in the country gets more 
appreciative and intelligent use than one 
sold to the average city home. City dis- 
tractions, movies, plays, etc. I believe that 
the man who can realize that the business 
by which he makes his living, gives cheer, 
education and amusement to people who 
are necessarily shut more or less off from 
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many things, should feel that he has some- 
thing worth-while to live and work for. 

“Briefly let me summarize: First of all, 
you are handling an instrument conceived 
by the greatest scientist of history—whose 
ideal was to bring the best music of the 
world to the people of the world. Second: 
Your realization of the tremendous need 
in the Farm Market for the product which 
you are selling. “That product ministers 
to farm needs—educationally, enterta‘n- 
ingly and socially. ‘Third: You have had 
explained to you a splendid advertising 
campaign which will reach all the farm 


people in your vicinity and which will sell 
Edisons for you. Fourth: You are prom- 
ised by the manufacturers of your products, 
sales help of the finest kind. ‘The rest is 
up to you! 

“T believe that every dealer who can 
realize what this farm market is, can real- 
ize thoroughly what a wonderful thing he 
has to sell in the Edison instrument. He 
can realize what a wonderful part it plays 
in the development of the farm home and 
on account of these truths he can not only 
make money for himself but can serve his 
community in a splendid way.” 


New Appointments 


New appointments announced at the 
Edison Laboratories at Orange, N. J., are: 


R. Michie, heretofore manager of the 
Order and Service Department, succeeds F. 
C. Pullin as manager of the Record Serv- 
ice Department, the latter having been 
made manager of the Disc RE-CREA- 
TION Manufacturing Division. 


F. S. Brown, who succeeds Mr. Michie, 
is succeeded as Office Manager by A. M. 
Hird, heretofore assistant to the manager 
of the Musical Phonograph Division. 


Each of the above has been connected 
with the Edison Laboratories for a num- 
ber of years and needs no introduction to 
the Edison trade. 


Stung ! 


We are informed that a certain singer, 
who has made some recordings for us, has 
gone out as a volunteer Tone-Test artist. 
This person may be a good singer, but he 
is apparently poor at arithmetic, as cases 


have been reported, where he thought his 


bank balance was larger than it really 
proved to be, and checks, uttered by him 
and cashed by jobbers and dealers, have 
come back marked ‘Insufficient Funds.” 

Another case has come to our attention, 
where a free-lance Tone Tester has made 
rather a mess of things by being unable to 
remember the words of the songs. — 

In the long run, we believe dealers will 
be better off, if they will pass up all artists 
who are not under our direction. 


Highly Original Window Display From Vancouver 


The Kent Piano Co., Ltd., of Vancouver, B.C., send us these arresting photographs of their windows as 
recently dressed for a celebration. The window on the left shows Johnny Caveman’s prehistoric phono- 


graph, the one on the right a model of an early talkin achi d ee 5 — 
ThoNsWiR Aiko: y @ machine, and the ‘‘last word*’ in phonographs 
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The New Edison In the Movies 


Mr. Bovard, of Bovard & Sons, Philadelphia, Relates His Clever Advertising Scheme 
Have You Tried Out Anything Like This ? 


E have made arrangements with the 

Empress Theatre, which is one of 
the largest in Philadelphia, and is under 
the direction of the Stanley Co. of Amer- 
ica, to demonstrate and feature the Edison. 
Mr. Cornelius Keeney, the energetic man- 
ager of the theatre, is a recent owner of 
a William and Mary Edison. It is largely 


his enthusiasm for his own instrument along 
with our personal friendship which has 
made him devote his valuable advertising 
space and ability as an expert advertising 
man to our mutual beneft. 


The Empress Theatre seats about 2,000 
people, and gives three performances daily 
and four on Saturday. “They have one of 
the best organists in Philadelphia and he 
plays an organ accompaniment with singing 
RE-CREATIONS on the Edison. 


In advertising Mr. Keeney gives us two 


slides on the screen. Slides which we re- 
ceived from the Girards, our Jobbers. Also 
advertising space on his program, of which 
he prints 5,000 weekly; on his floaters, 10,- 
000 weekly, and in his newspaper adver- 
tising, which reaches 40,000 readers. 

I am sending samples of advertising un- 
der separate cover. 

This week is the first week of our cam- 
paign and everyone is talking Edison. How 
they were deceived! People thought it 
actual personages singing. We started our 
demonstrations a little different from the 
usual. For the first three days we played 
the Edison and organ without any adver- 
tising whatsoever. This started the people 
talking about the unusual musical attrac- 
tions at the Empress. “They thought they 
were actual humans singing and would ask 
at the box office who the singers were. 
They would be told that Albert Lindquest, 
the great American tenor, sang Tosti’s 
“Good-Bye,;” and Marie Rappold, accom- 
panied by Albert Spalding, sang and played 
the ‘“Ave Maria.” 

On Wednesday we broke loose with all 
our advertising. [he newspapers came 
out on this day and we published pro- 
grams, showed slides and set off all our ad- 
vertising fireworks, to show the people they 
actually labored under a delusion for three 
days. We believe the psychology of this 
method helped us in this instance. 

We have certainly started a wave of val- 
uable comment and our demonstration is 
becoming common discussion in which all 
are so interested that it is talked of on 
corners and at different gatherings. 

We have fixed up our window, using the 
Anna Case and J. Montgomery Flagg cen- 
terpiece and having a special sign printed 
which tells the people they need not feel 
embarrassed if thev were deceived, and if 
they haven’t attended the Empress, to go 
there with an open mind and treat them- 
selves to a realism test. 


Our next “Diamond Points’’ will be a special 


Caravan Convention number. 


Watch out for it! 
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Nuit sed” 


Out Of the Mouths of Children 
A. C. Parsons, Grand Junction, Colo., 


writes: 

“The students of the Fruita, Colo., 
Union High School had a Liberty Bond. 
The School Board wouldn’t buy them a 
phonograph, so they decided to buy it 
themselves. 

‘As it was a $100 bond, I took down a 
Chalet model for them to try. I put it 
on their platform right between a ‘Co- 
lumbine’ and a ‘Jacksoncrowla’ on one side 
and a ‘Pandemonium’ and a ‘Victimola’ on 
the other. I had a young lady play a few 
RE-CREATIONS (I have a weak heart, 
myself, especially when facing a bunch of 
kids), and then I left it. 

“At the end of the week, the students 
took a ballot as to which instrument they 
wanted to keep. The ‘Jacksoncrowla’ re- 
ceived one (1) vote. “The ‘Columbine’ 
got none (0), the ‘Pandemonium’ got none 
(0), the ‘Victimola’ got four (4) votes 
and the New Edison received NINETY- 
FOUR (94) votes. 

“Are kids good judges of music? They 
are.” 


**Personal’’ 


A customer of Herbert E. Blake, of 
Philadelphia, dropped into the store to say 
good-bye before sailing. 

‘How about that houseful of furniture 
you own? Going to pay the high ocean 
freight and take it to Sweden with you?” 
said Mr. Blake. 

“Listen,” the customer replied, “I sold 
everything I had excepting fifty-one pieces 
of personal property—my New Edison and 
fifty RE-CREATIONS. They come with 
me to Sweden and I intend to have you 
send me the RE-CREATION  Supple- 


ments every month.” 


Likes Recitals 


“Thanks for your advice relative to ap- 
proved rebate request covering recitals 
given. I wish to advise that I am getting 
more enthusiastic over these recitals, as I 
get deeper into the work and begin to see 
the real possibilities. They certainly build 
for the future and the immediate results in 


various ways are certainly good.” L. W. 
Muir, Lenora, Kansas. 


Page Mr. Palmer 


You Edison dealers receive bulletins and 
circulars from many companies, especially 
the newer ones. Save them. Make a ring 
around the profits they offer and when a 
customer objects to the amount you offer 
for his old machine in exchange for an 
Edison, follow the example of Mr. Car- 
mack, of Camas, Wash. He _ simply 
reaches into his desk, takes out a circular 
from the other companies and points to a 
place where the profit offered the dealer 
is shown. ‘The one Mr. Carmack sent 
here for our interest shows profits of 169%. 
The gain appears in big, red print which 
cannot be missed. He shows this to the 
customer, and if he recovers from the shock, 
tells him that his allowance on old ma- 
chines would be larger if he did not sell a 
standard instrument whose price has in- 
creased but 15% since 1914. He then ex- 
plains that the customer will get greater 
value for his money in purchasing a New 
Edison upon the terms offered than re- 
ceiving a larger allowance and an inferior 
machine. 


A Live President 


Mr. Hartwell Kelley, president of the 
Atlanta Zone Association of Edison deal- 
ers, has further enlarged his already great 
Edison business and also acquired as part- 
ner Phillip Miller, well known in Florida 
affairs. With the combined energies of 
these business men, the future of the New 
Edison Phonograph sales in that territory 
will undoubtedly show an unprecedented 
volume. ‘That they realize the value of 
Tone-Test Recitals is evident from_ his 
announcement that on June 8th, Miss 
Tiffany, Prima Donna Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will sing, 
assisted by Willard Osborne, violinist, at 
Gainesville, Florida. 


Attention, Dealers! 
“The Turn-Table idea is a winner, we 
use it constantly with splendid results. -No 


live Edison dealer can afford to be without 
it.’ M.L. Parker Co., Davenport, Ia. 
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My Idea of a Realism Test 


By James H. Mullarky 


Mr. Mullarky Is a Member of the Per- 
sonnel of the Edison Shop, Newark, 
N. J. He Has Had Wonderiul Suc- 
cess With the Realism Test. There- 
fore, His Words Are Valuable On the 
Subject. 


AVING been somewhat of an enter- 

tainer or vocalist, and having had to 
appear before different classes of people, I 
figured out the Realism ‘Test along simi- 
lar lines. ‘he following is my idea: 

After meeting the prospects in the usual 
way, I invite them to the Concert Hall. I 
ask if they ever heard an Edison RE- 
CREATION. If they have or have not, I 
ask if they have ever experienced the Real- 
ism Test. If they have or have not, I say: 

“Possibly you have not experienced it as 
I have—if you haven’t you surely missed a 
treat. If you will permit me, I shall be 
pleased to let you realize that experience. 
It is always a pleasure to hear a RE- 
CREATION on an Edison, and, to speak 
candidly, it is the only instrument that 
does RE-CREATE, so it is like listening to 
the real thing iteslf. I think when I have 
finished you will agree with me.” 

I seat the prospects with their backs to- 
ward the platform. I put the stand hold- 
ing the Scrap Book in front of them. I 
hand them the Realism Test card. “Then 
I tell them the object of the Realism Test 
is to prove to them that there is absolutely 
no difference between the RE-CREA- 
TION and the original. I tell them to 
look it over carefully, and all the time I 
am sizing up the prospect. After I have 
decided on the kind of prospect I have to 
deal with, I pick out RE-CREATIONS 
which I believe will suit best. “Then I 
show them the one I am about to put on, 
and explain what it is, then open the Scrap 
Book and show them the picture of the 
artist in the Tone-Test, and draw an elab- 
orate picture of same in their mind. After 
this is done, I let them read an article on 


‘Tone-Test, and while they are interested 
I start the first RE-CREATION, then sit 


in front of them and appear to be deeply | 


interested, allowing nothing to distract me, 
and appearing to be fussed at the least bit 
of noise which is a hint to the prospect 


that I want absolute attention. I manage 
to be near the instrument at the end of the 
RE-CREATION, to shut off immediately 
and get back to the prospect, then I ask 
them what did they think of it and if they 
can see any difference between the RE- 
CREATION and the original. As a rule, 
theyasaye. a INo: os linens savas site it 
wonderful?” I explain how it took three 
million dollars and many years of Mr. 
Edison with his master mind to solve this 
problem and to give Edison owners true 
reproduction or RE-CREATION. ‘Then 
I RE-CREATE different instruments, 
and, unless the prospect’s mind is preju- 
diced, the results are satisfactory, and if 
they intend to buy they are half sold. 
Many times when we have gotten to 
this point they speak of some other talking 
machine, and, if it is necessary to further 
convince them, I give them the Comparison 
Test, but this is another subject, so this 
will conclude my idea of the Realism Test. 


Children’s Open Air Concert 
With Edison 


Mr.E.E. Preisz, of Chastain’s, Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, 
is a firm believer in concerts as a means of promoting 


Edison sales. This picture shows one held for school 
children at Lewiston, Idaho. 


It is with deep regret that an- 
nouncement is made of the loss to 
George C. Silzer, Vice-President 
of Harger & Blish, Edison jobbers 
at Des Moines, Iowa, of his wife, 
who died on May 2d as a result of 
a major operation. 
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Two Edison Tone-Test 


Artists “Tell the World’’ 


N the June 19th issue of Musical 

America, Miss Amy Ellerman and 
Mr. Calvin Coxe give an interesting and 
illuminating talk on their musical tours 
throughout the country, and Edisonites 
will at once recognize old friends in these 
figures. Miss Ellerman and Mr. Coxe 
have been giving our Tone-Tests for sev- 
eral years, and the article really sums up 
their work as Edison artists for that period 
of time. Below, we give you an extract 
from this excellent article which appeared 
in Musical America: 

“These two singers have combined in 
artistic efforts for four years and their mis- 
sion seems to have been one much resem- 
bling that of St. Paul; in that they have 
taken their gospel (of good music) to the 
strangers, to those far from the great cities 
and to those who have erected an altar to 
music as yet to them an unknown diety. In 
other words, they have sung much among 
the smaller towns of the United States, 
where the “one-night stand” of the Metro- 
politan artist is an event and the talking- 
machine takes the place of the opera -box 
(often with notable success) as an asset in 
artistic education and growth. Twelve 
states were included in the Ellerman-Coxe 
trip of Aug. 19 to Dec. 20, and the Middle 
West, Southwestern and Southern states 
formed their territory on this occasion. As 
‘Edison artists,’ they aided in spreading the 
fame and showing the usefulness of the 
phonograph; and ‘on their own’ in recital, 
they have established their own positions as 
serious artists, devoted to the bringing of 
the best music into the home. 

“A marked improvement in the feeling 
for music in the schools, with an equally 
marked growth in its comprehension from 
the technical side, according to Mr. Coxe, 
has been one of the most noticeable features 
of their four years’ work. 

“Some of the most interested and the 
largest audiences that we have had have 
been composed of school children,’ he said. 
‘And I naturally regard such an indication 
as one of the most promising imaginable for 
the future of American music. Also the in- 
terest displayed by the agricultural class is 
like a finger-post, pointing to the time when 


we shall have developed music as a factor 
of real help in lives none too crowded with 
interests as they are. Farmers would come 
for miles around to one of our recitals; we 
would look for an audience of at most 700 
and find 1,600 crowding up the auditorium. 
And as for the programs—! My wife and 
I would be a little concerned lest they 
should be tao long; but invariably the diffi- 
culty would be to make them _ long 
enough.’ 

““What type of program did you give?’ 
they were asked, ‘and did you give the same 
in the larger towns as in the smaller?’ 

“It was Miss Ellerman’s turn to answer. 
‘Exactly the same,’ she said, briskly. ‘Not 
exactly a Carnegie Hall or Aeolian Hall 
program, perhaps; I mean, one more or less 
without the exotic or novel French or Rus- 
sian songs, for instance, that one puts on 
for the people who, as they say, “have heard 
everything.” ’ 

““One wants songs in these localities 
that get under the sk'n.” Mr. Coxe inter- 
polated. ‘And they might be as old-fash- 
ioned as “Douglas, Tender and True,” or 
as modern as Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s latest, 
but they must have the same quality of 
humanness. “Then we used some of the 
modern operatic arias that have stood the 
test of popular favor, like the ‘‘Barcarolle”’ 
from “The Tales of Hoffman;’ or some of 
the older ones of an equally lasting kind 
like some of Donizetti’s. But always we 
saw to it that the program should be not 
merely of the pleasing sort without any 
worth-while character.’ ” 


Thomas A. Edison, Mrs. Edison and Charles Edison, 
at the Edison Field Day games held at Olympic Park, 
Irvington, N. J., on June 19th. 
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Edison Dealers’ Caravan Convention 


KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 
Broadway and 38th Street 
New York City 


JULY 8th AND 9th, 1920 


July 8, 1920 
KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE 
New York City 


2 Ra CBS eg Ive ote CEE es See oS ORSON ea (1) a A eet ie a en eR On en a Earl Fuller’s Orchestra 


10:00 TOep CC UCtio ry OfeiClaitimation snes. eae Er 2. ea eh ae Mr. Leonard 

10:05 OpomugeciscanventiotamBy sc hairman. yore, 9,8 ek! oe ee) Ye Mr.. F. F: Christine 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

10:20 PUUSCM INCOM NL Nem PCE G oc eta t nase e Meh ee by ren ey Mr. Maxwell 

10:30 lah 


A Comedy—In one Act 
: By William Maxwell 
Directed by Messrs. Babcock and Macy 
Place: Living room of a cottage in a street of pleasant little homes. 
Time: The present, at 10:30 A. M.. 
Characters, in the order of their appearance: 


Memb immpleieldaarnenwitesoreal. Mdison: Owners. oe a es Miss Vera Leonard 
Mr. Morningstar, a salesman in the employ of Early & Late, Edison Dealers..Mr. J. Sydney Macy 
11:00 Opens Porum=eaoubjectomsaless Aid Service.» Opened, bye. ee Mr. J. J. Menton 


Paterson, Nv Ji. 


11:20 Eh Ge COVES BA Ste TEE 6.05 2 20 noe AN Re YC oe Semi SR Re pea eee Re Mr. H. Lester Maryil 
Waycross, Georgia 


fstie3 5 iiex hing beyond sthegiahing mb eyond sauce. see num Bi OA ee, Dr. W. V. Binghgm 
Director of Division of Applied Psychology, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1205 PR. M. I SAW YOUR AD 
A Near Allegory—at any rate not a play—In One Phase 
By William Maxwell 
Directed by Messrs. Babcock and Macy 


Place: Interior of a Phonograph Dealer’s Store. 
Time: During Dealer’s absence. f 
Characters, in the order of their appearance: 


Mr. Featherbrain, a type of talking machine salesman that is fast disappearing.................... 
Se eae SO Paced Oo LBs oh Si Ae EN Rtas DEA a er apnea TOS Aen) OE eon eee Mr. Gene Lockhart 
Mire ReeAtmiRead ynrademone sO letnan yet iors ats to es me eee ae a ney ene Mr. J. Sydney Macy 
Misserlemstead sanmunatrald esateswollanmes-.) a nee ne ee acre Miss Vera Leonard 
ies0ees Ms Open Forums, Subject: The Realism Test. Opened  by-.....-..-2..22- ee Mr. S. A. Phillips 


Morgantown, W. Va. 


12:50 AFTER THE NUT IS OFF 
A Comedy—In One Act 


By William Maxwell 
Directed by Messrs. Babcock and Macy 
Place: Here. 
Time: Now. , 
Characters, in the order of their appearance: 


ES CAC CLO 1 meme eres renin nt ne a eee eae A NS de LS, Mr. J. Sydney Macy 

SOCOT CMA Ct OL ee ere tite ee poe ie ee eee Pa Te ete ea es ae eas Mr. Gene Lockhart 

IMissma Viera ee l@eut at cl meet emmen (ote no) Wie were yn a Pe a i ee Re Aas ee Herself 

te 10 Open Forum. Subject: Compensation of Salesmen. Opened by.....----.----...-.... Mr. H. W. Brooks 
Springville, N. Y. 


1:30 Adjournment. 


Don’t take any wooden money—or alcohol. Despite what is said by one of the characters 
in “After The Nut Is Off,’ there is no “perfectly safe’? booze for sale in New 
UE a OR i 2 staan doin sain gh nibs Mona sate am dahpadnan enn iny hanes de doeetanene Raeeshet et icnne Author 
Be here at 9:30 sharp, tomorrow morning, to hear Mr. Charles Edison 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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July 9, 1920 
KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE . 
New York City 
9:15 A. Mu Overtures. nj. 2 ok. idan eke aida sake IE ete rN ah re ie rae a soca ee Earl Fuller’s Orchestra 
9:30 Ten Years From’ Now (By (Mr (homas A. 4E.dison)) oe 2 eee Mr. Charles Edison 
9:40 The ‘Hook ‘in: Advertising....c...4..:.\ i occ ee OEMS Mr. John Lee Mahin 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York City 
10:00 A Tone-Test (By the most popular American Grand Opera Baritone)............. Mr. Thomas Chalmers 
Metropolitan Opera Co., New York City 
10:15 American Music (By an American composer whose work has won him international fame) 
Mr. Henry Kimball Hadley 
10:45 IV’LL SAY SHE DID 
A Farce Comedy in Two Acts 
By William Maxwell. 
Directed by Messrs. Babcock and Macy 
Place: Main Street in Poplarberg. 
“Time: The Present. 
Characters, in the Order of Their Appearance: 
Mr. ‘Liftlecashy atcountry merchant <5 air. eae renee Mr. J. Sydney Macy 
Mr. Augustein, who!’ believes in window displays........2...2.20..22-c.ceeeeeseeeseceeeeeeeeees Mr. Gene Lockhart 
Mr. Bartleyde W dodshsc. hs Seater ve eee eee ee te eater ee diene. ION «ee Himself 
Mrs. Clancy-Smythe, the social leader of Poplarberg:...............2. Cercle Cee. eee Miss Vera Leonard 
11:20 Open Forum. Subject: The Worth of Windows. Opened bye Ee caeeee Mr. Harry Somers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
eS 5 Window? Displayit:i. 2 os oe es ees ae ee RCL END Mr. Babcock © 
1250. A Living Picture of Our September Magazine Advertisement (By courtesy of the great 
Aylophonist) 7.27 Ao ae ee ee, ee Signor ‘‘Friscoe”’ 
12:05 °P." Mi The ‘Diamond "Anibétola..4 se eee a “sk SAM a: eg SE Mr. Scott 
12:20 RE-CREATION s Concefts...:csicmepics- sted WL a ee Mr. Harry Meyer 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
12:35 DETECTED 
A Farce Comedy in One Act 
By William Maxwell 
Directed by Messrs. Babcock and Macy - 
Place: An Edison Dealer’s Demonstration Room. 
Time: The Present. 
Characters, in the Order of Their’ Appearance:' 
Mr::-Pebblehead, a>dealer asic. ual) oie ne ee ee Mr. Gene Lockhart 
Mr? ,Hatksaw,:a peculiar ‘ptrSpn fe re A A ee ee Mr. J. Sydney Macy 
A beautiful,” but) not afast, sténagrapher: <8 2°08 ee Miss Vera Leonard 
1:10 .P..M. ,Open’ Forum. Subject:° The Turn Table. Opened , by.i.c...-.-3o.ccccccccecccccoseceeceestees. Mr. A. D. Elster 
Meriden, Conn. : 
1:30 Adjournment 
7:00 Banquet and De Luxe Dinner Show Tendered You by Your Jobbers. 


Grand Ball Room, Hotel Commodore 


Assemble at 6:30 Sharp 
Informal Dress 


Mason and Hamlin Piano used by Mr. Hadley 
Scenic Effects by Mr. John H. Young, New York City 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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CARAVAN PILGRIMS “WESTWARD, HO!” 
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A Vaudeville Act in Your Window 


Our September window display features a xylophone Tone-Test. 
Those dealers who attended the Convention will vouch for the assertion 


bee ok) 


that Signor ‘‘Friscoe’s’’ xylophone Tone-Test is one of our trump cards. 

Signor ‘‘Friscoe’’ is now, and has been for some time, playing on 
the largest vaudeville circuit. His xylophone Tone-Test is a big act that 
always ‘‘brings down the house.’’ Thousands of people have seen this 
act, other thousands will read about it in our national magazine adver- 
tising during September, and still other thousands will see it in the 
interlocking newspaper advertisements. 

Mr. Edison Dealer, cash in on this extraordinary advertising of a 
“big time’’ vaudeville act. Buy this display for $2.50—keep it in 
your window for the entire month of September. There is enough 
publicity back of the September advertising to justify your spending a 
far greater sum for getting this story into your window. If you can 
beg, borrow or steal a real xylophone, do so, and put it in your window 
during the next month. 
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Ten Years From Now 


A Message From Thomas A. Edison to Jobbers and Dealers, Delivered 
by His Son, Charles Edison, at the Caravan Convention Sessions 


EN years on the calendar, or in the life 

of man, is a considerable period of time, 
but, when we build for the future, a decade 
is a small measure. 
There are several 
major arts and, of 
these, music, in my 
opinion, is the great- 
est. The master- 
pieces of music ap- 
peal to practically 
everyone, because 
the appeal is in a 
language that is un- 
derstood by every- 
one. Literature, 
painting and sculp- 
ture, even in the 
Golden Ages of 
those arts, had a 
restricted circle of 
appreciation, for the 
reason that many of 
the higher manifes- 
tations of literature, 
painting and sculp- 
ture require educa- 
tion as a prerequisite 
of appreciation. Not 
so with music. If a 
man tells you he has 
written a masterpiece of music, which is not 
understood, or appreciated by the public, 
he states what is a manifest absurdity. The 
real masterpieces of music live on from 
generation to generation, because, in theme 
and form they are concordant with those 


© Pach Bros. 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


finer emotions, which we call the best 
impulses of the human heart. 

From the earliest days, of which we have 
any history, or tradi- 
tions, music has been 
recognized as capa- 
ble of exerting a 
great influence for 
good upon the 
human mind. How- 
ever, the influence 
of music has hereto- 
fore been restricted, 
because the number 
of competent musi- 
clans is comparative- 
ly small and music, 
unlike books, could 
not be multiplied at 
will and distributed 


throughout’ the 
world, at a_ cost 
within the reach of 
everyone. 


The phonograph 
did much to change 
this condition, but 
the ordinary phono- 
graph, as we have 
known it, had rather 
definite limitations 
and fell somewhat short of conferring upon 
its owner all of the pleasure and benefits that 
can be derived from good music. The great- 
est shortcoming of the phonograph was its 
lack of realism and, as you know, it is this 
shortcoming, which I have sought to over- 
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come. ‘The result is a degree of realism in 
our present phonograph, which is baffling to 
even the most expert ears. 

We now have a phonograph which suits 
me very well, and a method of manufactur- 
ing our records, or 
RE - CREATIONS, 
that gives us a very 
satisfactory product. 
In fact, our present 
product accomplishes 
the first phase of my 
ambition to bring the 
full benefits of music 
within the reach of 
everyone, no matter 
where he may live. 
The circumstance 
that we have such an 
instrument places up- 
on you dealers and 
upon us a certain 
ethical — responsibility 
to the public. In dis- 
charging this respon- 
sibility, we are likely 
to be well paid for 
our efforts, but I de- 
sire to impress upon 
your minds that the 
natural development 
of this business will 
tend to make you ex-. 
ponents of a great art, 
as well as distributors 
of merchandise. I 
have been quoted as 
desiring to see a phonograph in every Amer- 
ican home. 
American home, is music, so realistic and so 
perfect in its rendition as to be an unending 
source of benefit and pleasure. To this 
object I am prepared to devote every energy 


CHARLES EDISON 


What I want to see in every 


and all of the resources at my command. We 
do not contemplate radical changes, which 
will disturb and embarrass you, but we in- 


‘tend to progress in such a way as to keep 


constantly alive the public’s interest in mus- 
ic. and in our phono- 
graph, as the most 
comprehensive means 
of enjoying the bene- 
fits of music. The 
business management 
of our phonograph 
industry will shape 
our business policies 
in a way that is cal- 
culated to meet every 
condition that will 
arise, and to stimulate 

a steady growth of 
(| your Edison Phono- 
graph business. 

Ten years from 
now, I believe that 
our phonograph will 
be recognized through- 
out the world, as the 
| greatest factor in 
music, and that the 
benefits of music, as 
RE-CREATED _ by 
our phonograph, will 
be so universally rec- 
ognized that this in- 
dustry will be admit- 
ted to an indisputed 
place among _ those 
most essential to the 
mental and moral well-being of the human 
race. I feel that you can safely rely on the 
Edison Phonograph business as a permanent 
and enduring business, and I give you my 
assurance that we shall spare neither money 
nor effort in that behalf. 


Q Edvon~ 
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Judge Them By Their Deeds 


The Speech Delivered by Mr. Maxwell Before the Caravan Convention 


long, long trail—it has been all of 

that. You and we have met many 
adversities and endured many disappoint- 
ments. [he weight of these has rested 
heavily upon all of us—perhaps upon no one 
more heavily than upon myself. However, 
as I look back over the past six years, a 
somewhat consoling thought comes to my 
mind. ‘This is the thought: If everything 
had been smooth sailing from the beginning, 
we would not be here today. We would 
still be hedged about 
by the traditions of 
the talking machine 
business. There 
would be no Edison 
Epirit. such. as-is 
manifested here this 
morning, and Edi- 
son salesmanship 
would not be what 
it is today—a thing 
utterly apart from 


talking machine 
salesmanship. 
The hand of fe 


Providence, guiding 
the genius of Edi- 
son, has placed inour 
custody an_ instru- 
mentality, which, if 
properly employed 
by us, will make 
music, next to relig- 
ion, the greatest and 
best influence in the 
world. In the hard 
school of adversity, 
we have been purged 
of the methods and 
have cast off the lim- 
itations of the talk- 
ing machine business. We have been made 
fit for the part that we are to play in the 
destiny of the greatest human art—music. 

I regard my appearance here today as a 
sort of farewell appearance. For several 
years, I have come before you dealers, with 
apologies for the past and promises for the 
future. The need for this is passing into 


WILLIAM MAXWELL 


oblivion and, when the tour of the Caravan 
Convention is ended, I shall drop forever 
the role of official apologist. I hope to at- 
tend a great many Edison Conventions in 
the future, but this is the last Convention, 
at which I shall offer the slightest word of 
excuse for non-performance on the part of 
our Manufacturing Laboratories. 

A year ago, you had three chief causes 
for concern: — 

(Ist) ~The supply of cabinets. 

(2nd) ‘The sur- 
face of the RE- 
CREATIONS: 

(3rd) Increased 
Production of RE- 
CREATIONS. 

We promised to 
make good on cab- 
inets. We have 
done so. 

We promised to 
give you a_ smooth 
RE - CREATION. 
We have done so. 

The third ques- 
tion looms large in 
your minds today. 
We have arrived at 
a point, where it is 
possible to place a 
business man _ in 
charge of the RE- 
CREATION Man- 


ufacturing Labora- 
tories. We have 
reached a_ stage, 


where it is possible 
to divorce experi- 
mental work from 
manufacturing oper- 
ations. “The manu- 
facturing technique has been stabilized to an 
extent that makes it safe to design auto- 
matic machinery to facilitate production. In 
other words, we are all set. ‘The proposi- - 
tion has been turned over to Mr. Fred C. 
Pullin, who was recently appointed mana- 
ger of the RE-CREATION Manufactur- © 
ing Laboratories. Mr. Pullin regards his 
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appointment as the one big opportunity of 
his career, and he expects to achieve a suc- 
cess that will be almost startling in its scope 
and character. As all of you know, mould 
production is the neck of the jug, in the 
manufacture of Edison RE-CREATIONS. 
Mr. Pullin is devoting most of his attention 
to the proper distribution of mould produc- 
tion and, like a good general, is accumulat- 
ing reserves. This plan is temporarily 
limiting production, but, in a very short 
time, when his reserves are completed, he 
will have his production stabilized, so that 
future supplements and re-issued blocks of 
catalogue numbers can be put through ex- 
actly on schedule. For example, all of the 
moulds for the November Supplement will 
be completed before a single print is made. 
Then, all of them will be put on at the same 
time and the end of the run can be calcu- 
lated almost to an hour. 


You will perhaps wonder why this has 
not been done in the past. Some of you un- 
doubtedly have had sickness in your homes, 
which required the presence of trained 
nurses, and you will recall, no doubt, that 
the diet cooking in the kitchen was very 
disturbing to the regular culinary operations 
of the household. “The experimental work, 
which, for several years, has of necessity 
been done in the Manufacturing Laborator- 
ies, had about the same disturbing effect on 
manufacturing operations as a_ trained 
nurse’s activities produce in the family 
kitchen. 


The experimental men have done a good 
work. We owe a great deal to them, but 
we are glad to see them leave, just as any 
family is glad, when the trained nurse’s 
services are no longer needed. 


Disc RE-CREATION manufacture is 
up to Mr. Pullin and his assistants. He is 
unfettered and untrammeled. All of the 
money that he needs will be placed at his 
disposal. ‘The results will speak for them- 
selves. I have unlimited confidence in Mr. 
Pullin, and I believe that my confidence is 
shared by all of you. 


Stabilized production means the prompter 
issuance of timely selections, and this is 
an accomplishment, which we have very 
definitely in mind. I think adequate pro- 
visions have been made to insure that, in 


the future, so called hits will be issued in 
timely season. 


Stabilized production also means that we 
can deal with new talent more intelligently 
and satisfactorily than has been true in the 
past. We have recently contracted with 
and shall shortly announce the engagement 
of a woman, who we consider is destined to 
earn recognition as the world’s greatest 
dramatic soprano. Other important nego- 
tiations are pending and, from time to time, 
there will be news of interest and moment. 
We particularly welcome the opportunity 
to compare our RE-CREATION of an 
artist’s performance with talking .machine 
reproductions thereof, and we hope for 
noteworthy developments along that line. 


All of you know that the general business 
conditions, which prevail today, were antici- 
pated by us many months ago. All of our 
plans during the past twelve months have 
had these conditions definitely in mind, and 
they can be turned to your advantage, if 
you will only take the proper steps. Your 
banker can give you the necessary line of 
credit and will do so, if you will make an 
Edison booster of him. I hope that every 
one of you here today, who has not already 
sold an Edison Phonograph to his banker, 
will go home, with the determination to do 
so. Convert your banker into an Edison 
enthusiast at the earliest possible moment. 

You are all aware that Edison prices have 
increased less than 15%, since 1914, and 
that a portion of this increase is War Tax. 
Other manufacturers, in the same period of 
time, have made increases, ranging from 
50% to 100% —and I say to you, as a 
matter susceptible of absolute and indisput- 
able proof, that our margin of profit in 
1914 was narrower than that of any other 
established manufacturer. Mr. Edison 
passed up millions in profits he might have 
made and stood the gaff, in order to insure 
the future of this business. Many dealers 
are now beginning to cash in on this far- 
sighted policy. Every one of you should do 
so. [he public will be increasingly slow 
to buy, unless it is satisfied that prices are — 
right. You all know that Edison prices are 
right, and it is up to you to let the public 
know what you know. We may have to 
increase our prices this fall, but we shall 
make every effort to avoid doing so. 
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Before concluding, I want to say a word 
about the fourteen Sales Propositions. They 
were prepared, because we believed there 
would be a slowing up of general business 
in 1920. These propositions, properly 
carried out by you and the Laboratories, 
will overcome any tendency on the part of 
your public to curtail its buying. This has 
already been demonstrated in localities 
which have been acutely affected by the 
transportation tie-up. A one-hundred per 
cent. increase in your business this year, is 
not too much to expect. The business is 
waiting for you, if you will go and get it. 

This Convention will sound a new note 
in Edison merchandising. It marks the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the music trade. 


All of us have learned how to sell music, 
as music, but the great big outstanding 
thing about music is what music will do for 
you, and, when we have learned to sell 


that—in other words, “The Thing Beyond 
the Thing Beyond”—we shall have made 
the Edison Phonograph business as solid as 
the flour business, or the meat business, or 
any other business that deals in the neces- 
sities of life. 

We have traveled a long, long trail to- 
gether. At times the road has been difficult, 
but we have surmounted the difficulties, and 
today we are where we can look down into 
the enchanted valley and see, spread before 
us in beautiful prospect, the realization of 
all of our dreams. What we see is not a 
mirage. It isa reality—a reality which 
means profits and prestige for all of you, 
but, above and beyond that, the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are engaged in a great 
and constructive work. 


SSD 
The 1920 Edison Dealers’ Caravan Convention 


PART TI: 


“What is going 
on here?’ said a 
man in a_ checked 
suit in front of the 
Knickerbocker The- 
atre, New York 
City, on the morn- 
cut ing of July 8th. 

F. F. CHRISTINE “’The Edison Car- 
avan Convention is holding its first session 
here this morning,” replied another man. 

“Ts the general public admitted?” asked 
Mr. Check Suit. 

“No,” was the reply. “The Convention 
is solely for the Edison people.” 

“Too bad,” said the stranger. “I’d like 
to attend—even to pay for admittance— 
for anything connected with “Thomas 
Edison must be more than interesting.” 

Unconsciously this man hit the nail on 
the head. All of us are aware that conven- 
tions are usually stereotyped. One knows 
pretty well what to expect at them. But 
the Edison Dealers’ Caravan Convention 
of 1920 was decidedly unlike any other that 


IN NEW YORK 


had preceded it, for the following excellent 
reasons: 

First, the idea of holding a convention in 
three of the principal cities of the United 
States—New York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco—was a new departure. 

Second, the program devised for a busi- 
ness assemblage was altogether unique, com- 
bining, as it did, drama, music and business 
discussions. 

Third, it gave opportunity to hundreds 
of dealers to attend an official gathering in 
their own locality at a minimum expense. 

Fourth, it aroused the curiosity and stim- 
ulated the attendance of the Press, which 
treated it as news of prime importance; 
which, in itself, was a remarkable tribute to 
the idea. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that 
a plan of such magnitude could only have 
been realized by such a company as Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc.; first, by reason of its 
wonderful product; second, because of its 
high ideals; and third, on account of its 
powerful and harmonious organization. 


_ 
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It will be remembered that in former 
years Mr. Maxwell contented himself with 
writing one business play for the Annual 
Edison Convention, but this year he outdid 
himself by writing five plays, and engaging 
a Broadway cast to perform them. In 
addition to the dramatic program furnished 
by him, Mr. Maxwell delivered an address 
on “Judge Them By Their Deeds,” which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of the 
magazine. Deeply appreciating the impor- 
tance of music in present day American life, 
Mr. Maxwell also engaged two representa- 
tives of the art—Dr. W. V. Bingham, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, who as a psychologist, treated music 
from that angle, and Henry K. Hadley, the 
eminent American composer and conductor, 
who spoke on the development of music in 
this country. Another leading figure on the 
program of the Edison Caravan Convention 
was John Lee Mahin, known as one of the 
advertising experts of the United States, 
who delivered an address on ‘“The Hook in 
Advertising.” Rounding out this ambitious 
program, in both entertainment and instruc- 
tion, were two Tone-Tests, given respec- 
tively by Thomas Chalmers, the ever pop- 
ular American baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Signor “‘Friscoe,”’ the 
xylophone virtuoso, who is a whirlwind 
headliner in vaudeville. For good measure, 
Mrs. Hadley, the wife of the composer, 
sang selections from the works of her hus- 
band—an aria from his opera, “Cleopatra’s 
Night,” and several of his finest songs. The 
program lasted two days in each of the cities 
visited by the Caravan; in New York, 
July 8-9, in Chicago, July 12-13, and in 
San Francisco, July 19-20. Special railroad 
cars were necessary for the traveling of the 
Caravan troupe and its scenery across the 
continent. ‘The foregoing outline gives 
merely an inkling of the big job undertaken 
and completed. Now, for the details. 


An Early Morning Crowd 


July 8th was a hot, muggy morning in 
New York City, but despite this drawback 
and the seasonable dead look about theatres 
along the Great White Way at this time of 
the year, the Knickerbocker, on Broadway 
and 38th Street was the scene of great activ- 


ity. As early as 9:30 A. M., the lobby of 


the theatre was filled with groups of talk- 
ing, laughing, gesticulating men and 
women, who were agog with curiosity and 
speculation about the forthcoming first per- 
formance of the Edison Caravan Conven- 
tion. Queues of dealers were being regis- 
tered at the tables provided for them, and 
all were being tagged with the Edison Cara- 
van badge and its dangling camel. 

Promptly at the scheduled hour, 9:45 
A. M., Earl Fuller’s Orchestra began play- 
ing the overture, and followed it with many 
of the popular melodies, while the crowd 
surged into the theatre. Within fifteen 
minutes the place was pretty well filled, 
and, by the time that Mr. T. J. Leonard, 
Sales Manager of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
had introduced the Chairman of the New 
York Meeting, Mr. F. F. Christine, of 
Stroudsburg, Pa., nearly a thousand persons 
were in the audience, with more drifting in. 
Mr. Christine’s introductory remarks con- 
sisted of some compliments to the Edison 
organization and its wonderful instrument, 
and he felicitated the audience on its oppor- 
tunity to be present at this memorable meet- 
ing, for he felt that a brilliant entertain- 
ment was before them. He then introduced 
Mr. William Maxwell, Vice-President of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., who delivered his 
address, “Judge Them By Their Deeds’ — 
an address calculated to reassure every 
Edison dealer of future progress and pros- 
perity, as well as expeditious co-operation 
on the part of the Edison Company. 


Followed the one-act comedy, “It,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Maxwell. The play empha- 
sized the value of service, but its serious 
vein was offset by a lot of light humor. 
Briefly, Mr. Morningstar, impersonated. by 
J. Sidney Macy, representing the firm of 
Early & Late, Edison dealers, calls upon 
Mrs. Dimplefield, played by Vera Leonard, 
a woman in whose home an Edison Phono- 
graph has become a negligible factor. The 
lady is much disappointed in her instrument, 
not realizing that it was out of tune and 
needed looking after generally. Before 
many minutes passed, Morningstar con- 
vinced the lady that her instrument was a 
priceless possession, and he leaves her not 
only satisfied but enthusiastic, so much so, 
indeed, that she becomes an aggressive 
booster for the Edison Phonograph. “It,” 


——— 
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played swiftly and gaily, and evoked pro- 
longed applause. The audience began to 
wake up to the fact that these business plays 
were going to be the real thing in profes- 
sional handling and scenic vesture. 


Mr. Menton on ‘Sales Aid Service’’ 

After the applause had died down, an 
open forum on the subject of “Sales Aid 
Service’ was led by Mr. J. J. Menton, of 
Paterson, N. J. He praised the play as a 
product of a master salesman-author, and 
said: 

“The moral of ‘It’ is that by service we 
build for the future pyramids of good will 
that no amount of advertising by your com- 
petitors can ever injure or tear down, and 
time will turn those pyramids into gold and 
silver for us. The good will of our custom- 
ers 1S Our greatest asset, and when we seek 
the friendship of those who can help us the 
most, and at the least expense, there is no 
better way than the one just demonstrated 
by ‘It’ namely: Do unto others more than 
they expect to be done unto them.” 

Reviewing some of the facts connected 
with the Quackenbush Company, with 
which he is connected, Mr. Menton went 
on to say: 

“At least forty per cent. of our business 
can be traced to the service idea and from 


the good will of our customers, who, like 
Mrs. Dimplefield, have become boosters for 
our house. On many occasions we have had 
customers bring their friends to our store, 
fearing that perhaps they might go else- 
where if they did not accompany them. 
That is what I believe will be the natural 
result of following out the idea as conveyed 
by this playlet—a new sales person added to 
your sales force, working for you without 
salary, with the sale of every Edison Phono- 
graph.” 


Canvassing by Truck and Boat 
The remarks of Mr. Menton called for 
some animated concurrence by other dealers, 
and then the chairman introduced Mr. H. 


Lester Marvil, of Waycross, Ga., who 


spoke on “Canvassing.” Part of his speech 
was as follows: 

“In my opinion, an Edison dealer who 
has a country territory, and attempts to do 
business without a truck, is like a ship at 
sea without a rudder . 

“It would be impossible for us to make 
a success with the Edisons without a truck. 
The railroad facilities in our section and 
also schedule of trains are not very suitable 
to us. It might interest you to know that 
we have at least fifty Edisons in the middle 
of the Okifeenokee Swamp. My salesman 


A Scene from the Comedy, “It” 
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makes a regular trip there once a month, 
which covers several islands in the swamp, 
and it is necessary for him to deliver some 
of the Edisons in a boat... 

“In my experience, I find that the great- 
est asset that a dealer has, is service, and we 
pride ourselves in selling to each Edison 
owner our service. It is impossible to make 
a success of soliciting without service. For 
our experience has been that the greater 
number of prospects that developed into 
Edison owners are obtained through Edison 
owners. And a dissatisfied Edison owner 
is certainly a great liability to an Edison 
dealer ; a satisfied Edison owner is his great- 
est asset.” 


~ For a long time Edison dealers and sales- 
men had been worked up to a burning point 
of curiosity concerning the subject, “The 
Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond,” which 
is another way of saying “What Music 
Will Do For You.” From time to time 
hints and preparatory articles had been giv- 
en in “Diamond Points” regarding the 
matter, but it was left for Dr. W. V. Bing- 
ham, psychologist of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, to explain it in full. And 
this eminent scholar was next on the pro- 
gram, If any in the audience expected to 
see an ascetic, gray-bearded gentleman ap- 
‘pear to discuss the higher metaphysics, they 
_were pleasantly disappointed. Dr. Bing- 
ham, when he made his bow, looked on the 
sunny side of forty, and his smile was even 
younger. He spoke in an easy, everyday 
manner, and while we have not the space 
for his remarkably interesting talk, we can 
give the heart of the matter in the words 
of this leading psychologist: 


Dr. Bingham on ‘‘The Thing Beyond 
the Thing Beyond’”’ 


“When a customer takes into his home a 
new Edison he has purchased a powerful 
instrument for producing varied effects on 
people. Think of what he can do with this 
musical instrument! Think of the emo- 
tional and spiritual values he has bought. 
We have put into his possession an instru- 
ment for evoking enjoyment, for quieting 
him when he is restless and irritated, for 
resting and refreshing him when he is tired, 
or weak, or worried; for rousing and stir- 
ring him when he wants to be stimulated 


and energized. Have you ever thought 
seriously about the enormous range of 
varied potentialities in the effects which the 
New Edison can produce on the listener 
when different kinds of selections are used ? 

“Out in a certain Ohio town the wife of 
the owner of an Edison used RE-CRE- 
ATION No. 80113, a tender lullaby, to 
put to sleep her two-year old daughter. 
Little Marion has the connection well estab- 
lished between hearing this reposeful num- 
ber and going to sleep, and no matter how 
wide-awake and active she may be when 
sleepy time comes, the playing of this sooth- 
ing melody makes her quite ready and glad 
to undress, go to bed and soon drop into a 
sound slumber. 


‘““A Chicago professional man frequently 
puts himself to sleep with the ‘Meditation,’ 
from “Thais,’ No. 82043. 


‘“‘A mother in New Hampshire uses RE- . 
CREATIONS of an opposite kind in the 
morning when her two boys have been 
roused from sleep but are feeling pretty 
glum and cranky and need to have their 
minds, as well as their bodies, bathed in 
order to come to breakfast and to the day’s 
activities feeling fresh and cheery and 
energetic. 

“Cheering selections we need when we 
are morose and irritable. A very different 
sort of selection is good when at evening we 
find ourselves all entangled in the numerous 
petty concerns of the day’s business and can- 
not seem to banish from our minds the 
ceaseless round of anxieties and plans and 
projects that have absorbed us during busi- 
ness hours. One day I asked a hard-headed 
business man to listen to a certain RE- 
CREATION and then to tell me what it 
had done to him. Here is his account of 
the result: 3 

“ “During the first part of the selection I 
found myself thinking about three import- 
ant business decisions that I was going to 
have to make. And then pretty soon I 
found that I wasn’t thinking about business 
any longer—I was thinking about a race 
meet next Saturday. And I noticed, too, 
that I was gradually relaxing my muscles 
and sitting back in my-chair more comfort- 
ably.’ That is what one RE-CREATION 
did to one business man. There are times 
when it is important to get your mind 
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Some of the Open Forum Leaders 


(1) S. A. Phillips, Morgantown, W. Va. (2) H. L. Marvil, Waycross, Ga. (3) J. J. 
Menton, Paterson, N. J. (4) H. S. Somers, Philadelphia, Pa. (5) Harry Meyer, Pittsfield, Mass. 
(6) C. W. Ream, Fairmont, Minn. (7) J. A. Reinemund, Muscatine, Ia. (8) Wm. Ritt, 
St. Peter, Minn. (9) Wm. Scott, Chicago, II]. (10) Lowell Neff, Logansport, Ind. (11)°A.°R. 
Odell, Quincy, Ill. (12) M. A. Sawrie, Selma, Cal. (13) W. J. Carson, San Francisco, Cal. 
(14) F. K. Joslyn, Riverside, Cal. (15) Mrs. S. S. Hockett, Fresno, Cal. 
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quite away from business and on to some- 
thing utterly different. 


‘Here is another illustration of the use 
of the phonograph during business hours. 
Dr. L. L. Thurstone, who is associated with 
me in making an experimental study of the 
different effects produced by different sorts 
of RE-CREATIONS, was one day passing 
the doors of an architect’s office when he 
heard some blatant sounds issuing from the 
work-room and stepped in to see what was 
going on. Here were a couple of architects 
bending over their desks hard at work, 
sketching the design of a beautiful monu- 
mental building, a war memorial of some 
sort. Near at hand was a loud phonograph 
playing a rather raw and unfamiliar tune. 
Thurstone asked the architects, ‘“What’s 
the big idea?’ One of them explained that 
- the use of the phonograph was an establish- 
< ed item of technique with them. Whenever 
», they wanted to go into a particularly imagin- 
ative and fertile frame of mind, so that they 
~ could do their very best productive work, 
they turned the phonograph on. ‘And what 
sort of selections,’ asked Thurstone, ‘do you 
find most useful?’ ‘I want music that pulls 
and hauls me, none of your soft, sweet stuff.’ 
~*“There you have it in.a nutshell. For 
some occasions, for some purposes, we need 
music that pulls and hauls us; which stimu- 
lates us; which releases new stores of nerv- 
ous energy. Under different circumstances 
we can use the opposite sort; the soft, sweet, 
sentimental melody produces precisely the 
effects on us that our condition and our 
needs at the time demand.” 
- Dr. Bingham then went on to tell of the 
psychological analysis of musical pleasure; 
measuring the effects of music on muscular 
strength; what constitutes good music and 
a need for variety in it; the Greek and sav- 
age use of music; and, finally, the extra- 
ordinary adjunct that music is to labor, and 
he cited a number of interesting instances. 
The professor finished his address by saying : 
“In conclusion, let me express the hope 
that I have given you one thought to take 
away from this convention and to carry back 
to your associates at home who are selling 
Edison merchandise. Tell them to take a 
square look at the goods they are selling. 
Tell them to look beyond the surface. The 


time has come to sell not merely Period 


Cabinets, and the superior sound-reproduc- 
ing mechanisms they contain; and not mere- 
ly the thing beyond these, namely, the 
musical result of which we are so justly 
proud. The time has arrived to think 
about, to talk about and to sell the thing 
beyond the thing beyond: what music does.” 

The Realism Play ‘SI Saw Your Ad’’ 

After this memorable speech, which was 
received with genuine applause, the second 
play of the morning, “I Saw Your Ad,” was 
given. In this playlet the author, William 
Maxwell, shows up a type of boob sales- 
man that, in his own words, “is fast dis- 
appearing.” The setting presented the inter- 
ior of a modern and elegant phonograph 
shop. Mr. Featherbrain, played by that 
young and delightful comedian, Gene Lock- 
hart, was showing more concern about the 
manicuring of his finger nails than about 
selling phonographs, and when Mr. Ready- 
made, impersonated by Mr. Macy, having 
read an Edison advertisement, comes into 
the store, the salesman, Featherbrain, pro- 
ceeds to make an exhibition of himself in his 
ignorance as to what the Edison Labora- 
tories are driving at in their adver- 


tisements and general literature. Fortunate- 


ly, at the right moment, Miss Hemstead 
(Vera Leonard), saves the situation. 
According to the program, Miss Hemstead 
was an “unafraid saleswoman.” Unafraid 
she certainly was, judging from the way she 
took Featherbrain in hand and conducted 
both him and the customer through the 
courses of a successful sale. Many of the 
lines were witty, as frequent laughter from 
the audience testified. The work of the 
three actors was perfect in this subtle lesson ~ 
of dramatized salesmanship. 

Mr. Phillips on *‘The Realism Test’’ 

Appropriately following “I Saw Your 
Ad,” was an open forum on the subject of 
‘The Realism Test,” initiated by Mr. S. A: 
Phillips, of Morgantown, West Va., whose 
words were listened to intently. Mr. Phil- 
lips’ paper was most comprehensive on the 
subject, and we are sorry that we cannot 
give it all the room it requires. In the cir- 
cumstances, the following excerpt will have 
to prove sufficient: 

“Were I to start at the beginning of my 
experience with what might be termed the 
Realism Test, it would be necessary that I 
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go back over a period of three or four years; 
as a matter’ of fact, [ cannot recall. just 
when I began these tests. Until recently, 
we have never been equipped to give them 
as outlined by the Edison Company, but 
unconsciously we have been giving them 
daily during the past several years, and we 
consider this method of presenting the New 
Edison one of our most valuable assets. 


“When we began handling the New 
Edison, which dates back to its first intro- 
duction, we were not long in learning that 
at least ninety per cent. of our prospective 
customers came to us curious, skeptical or 
antagonistic. Without exception, these 
people have always been met in a pleasant 
manner, instead of with an ‘I’ll show you’ 
air. “hey are first of all made to feel and 
know that we have a very high regard for 
their opinion. They are always conducted 
to the privacy of our sales room on the 
second floor, which we have found ideal in 
every manner, especially since it (by reason 
of excluding all interruptions) affords an 
opportunity of securing a receptive mood 
almost immediately . . . 


“Up to this point we have aimed to secure 
a receptive mood for the demonstration. 
The rest is easy. We aim to convince, and 
we do give an absolutely fair demonstration. 


We ask their choice of artists and records. 
If they mention the talking machine artists, 
we play their records and match them as far 
as possible with the Edison RE-CREA- 
TIONS. Having arrived at the psycholog- 
ical moment, we ask our customers to close 
their eyes, or we explain that during the 
next number we will turn off the lights 
that it may appear more realistic. At this 
point we are always careful of the selection 
used. Unless, for some special reason, we 
most always use one of the scripture read- 
ings. We have found these the most effec- 
tive of any RE-CREATIONS we have 
ever used at this point, and we hardly ever 
go farther. We have secured the effect of 
the Realism Test and we prefer to leave 
it in the minds of our customers, rather than 
risk spoiling it by making a selection of, 
something they may not care for. 

“The Realism Test, as outlined by the 
Edison Company, is to my mind a very 
simplified form, and we have found its use 
very effective, especially so with customers 
brought into our store through the adver- 
tising of this test.” 


A Play and Open Forum on ‘‘Compensa- 
tion of Salesmen’”’ 


The third, and last, of the plays of the 
first day was the next thing on the program. 


A Scene from the Realism Play, “I Saw Your Ad” 
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This was.entitled “After the Nut is Off.” 
It was a whimsical conception of Mr. 
Maxwell’s, and portrayed the actors, Mr. 
Lockhart and Mr. Macy, talking as their 
real selves over the script of a play that the 
author had intended to produce. Cleverly 
enough, the actors criticised this supposed 
play by Mr. Maxwell, and read portions 


from it to show how good or bad it was. 


During this ingenious conversation between 
the actors, the subject of the compensation 
given salesmen was introduced and discussed 
from several angles. Suddenly in the midst 
of their pseudo-confidential discussion, the 
third of the players of the Caravan troupe, 
Miss Leonard appeared, and took off the 
younger actor, Gene Lockhart, for a sym- 
bolical “nut” sundae. After they had tripped 
off for their refreshment, Mr. Macy gave 
an eloquent epilog, which summed up the 
basic essentials of Edison salesmanship. 
The session of the first: day wound up with 
an open forum discussion on ‘‘Compensation 
of Salesmen.”” It was to have been led by 
Mr.-H. W. Brooks, of Springville, N. Y., 
but Mr. Paul Eddy, of Frank E. Bolway 
& Son, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., read his paper 
for him. Part of it follows: 


“IT have been asked by the Edison: Com- 


pany to open the forum on ‘Compensation 


? aa oS 


of Salesmen,’ not because I ama_ public 
speaker, but because our Edison jobber 
knows that we have in our employ an out- 
side salesman in our phonograph depart- 
ment. Our business is located in a small 
village of 3,500 population, in Western 
New York. Our dealings are mostly with 
farmers in the rural community. We were 
reluctant at first to start an outside man. 
However, we were prevailed upon to do 
this by our Edison jobber. We decided last 
May to try an outside salesman. Our first 
thought was to hire a man at normal salary 
with a sliding scale-bonus, but after care- 
ful consideration on this subject, we decided 
on a ten per cent. commission on all sales,. 
cash and contract, and the salesman to stand 


one-half of the ‘operating expenses of the 


Ford truck used in his work.” 


Mr. Brooks then discussed the subject of 


contract sales, and the charging of interest 
on contracts, stating that he found the 
majority of customers were glad to pay such 
interest. In conclusion Mr. Eddy read on: 

“The month of May, the first month our 
outside salesman was on the road, was not 
very encouraging so far as actual sales were 
concerned. A good bit of his time was spent 
in calling on Edison owners, tuning their 
instruments and getting prospects. The 


A Scene from the Comedy, “After the Nut is Off” 
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Leading Newspapers of the Three Cities, New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco, Gave the Caravan Convention 
a Great Send Off 
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second month the sales were very gratifying, 
amounting to three times the business we 
did the first month, and all of the time add- 
ing to our list of prospects. The third 
month, which is the month of July, hardly 
yet started, our outside man has sold several 
instruments and has several more out on 
approval, which will be sold within the next 
day or so, for with the outside salesman we 
follow up instruments (placed on approval ) 
in about three days. His sales this month 
will easily reach five times his first month’s 
sales.” 

This subject of “Compensation of Sales- 
men” opened up a considerable field of opin- 
ion and discussion among those present, and 
several felt the impulse to rise and state 
their ideas on the subject. After that the 
show was over for the day and the crowd 
hob-nobbed with one another, made dates 
for luncheon, dinner, theatre and other 
amusements, and dispersed with a feeling of 
elation. [his stimulus was expressed by 
one portly gentleman remarking: . 


“Well, I certainly never expected such a 
treat as this morning has been. At first I 
thought it would not be possible for me to 
come, but, by gad, if I had missed it I surely 
never would have forgiven myself.” 


“And there’s another big day coming 
tomorrow,” piped up a wiseacre, standing 
by the box office window. 


Charles Edison Opens the Second Day 


That wiseacre spoke truly. The crowd 
that gathered on the morning of the 9th of 
July was larger by several hundred persons 
than it was the day before. And, having 
tasted of the excellence of yesterday’s per- 
formance, they were keyed up with expecta- 
tion of what was to come. Particularly 
they were anxious to hear what the message 
of Thomas A. Edison might be, which was 
to be delivered by his son, Charles Edison, 
at the very beginning of the program. When 
Mr. Charles Edison was introduced by the 
chairman, he received an ovation. Acknow- 
ledging this cordial reception, he indulged 
in a few remarks about his illustrious father, 
giving some interesting and intimate side 
lights on the career and personality of that 
great genius. ‘Then he read the message, 
“Ten Years From Now,” which you will 
find elsewhere in this number. It was a 


short message but pregnant with suggestion 
and foresight. 

John Lee Mahin, of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, New York City, was next 
introduced. “The subject of his address was 
“The Hook in Advertising.” Mr. Mahin 
is an advertising expert of national re- 
nown, and what he had to say was listened 
to with earnest attention. His speech gave 
food for reflection, at the same time being 
highly entertaining. Mr. Mahin spoke in 
part as follows: 


Mr. Mahin on ‘‘The Hook in Advertising”’ 

‘The story about Mr. Edison that I like _ 
best is the reply he made to a young engin- 
eer who had been working with him for 
several months in the laboratory. The 
young man told Mr. Edison that he did not 
understand how he could be so optimistic 
after so many months during which nothing 
had been accomplished. Mr. Edison replied 
—‘Nothing accomplished! Why, young 
man, we have found at least 5,000 things 
that cannot be done.’ 

“Fortunately, my teacher in salesmanship 
was a man who told me that the most suc- 
cessful salesman was the one who received 
the most turn-downs because he made the 
most calls. “The older I grow, the surer I 
am that most men fail because they are too 
easily discouraged. If a man were always 
successful, he would have no incentive to 
make better use of his opportunities. “The 
best work a salesman does is where he loses 
out after he has used every resource he 
possesses. In the sale he makes he always 
feels he has something in reserve which he 
might have used before deciding that the 
sale could not be made, 

“The Edison advertising will help most 
the salesmen who would be truly successful 
without it. This may sound like a paradox, 
but I believe I can prove the assertion to 
your full satisfaction if you will bear with 
me a few minutes. Mr. Edison’s name 
would sell many phonographs at much high- 
er prices, to the limited number of rich 
people who can afford to pay for the best 
regardless of its cost to them. 

‘To give the public the biggest run for 
its money, large volume production is neces- 
sary. ‘This means that many more New 
Edisons must be sold by skillful, carefully 
planned and confidently pushed salesman- 
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ship, than the public would buy if left to its 
own initiative. 

“Thus, salesmanship finds in the New 
Edison Phonograph an opportunity for 
profitable employment and at the same time 
performs a real service worth much more 
to the buyers of the New Edison than they 
pay for it. To sell a phonograph for $295, 
that cost Mr. Edison $3,000,000 to develop, 
appears easy, but you and I know it is not— 
in the large volume necessary to make this 
low price possible . . . 

“The general plan underlying Edison 
advertising is as broad and comprehensive 
as our modern civilization itself. Edison 
advertising uses, in confident co-operation 
for a definite purpose, all those forces that 
attract, interest and stimulate people to 
buy and enjoy their purchases. 

“The great magazines are used in a large 
way because we have a big story to tell. 
It is unthinkable that any prospective buyer 
of a New Edison could be found who did 
not regularly subscribe for and constantly 
read one or more of the PE /OLS on the 
New Edison list. 

“But simply telling the story in ree 
space in these magazines is not considered 
sufficient. We must have the most expert 
help available—no matter how much it 
costs—to put over the story in the most in- 
teresting, plausible and convincing manner. 

“The artists and writers who do the 
work on Edison advertisements are paid 
more than those who write and illustrate 
the stories and articles in the magazines. 
The imagination is given free rein so long 
as the writer and the artist stick to facts. 
If there is any question as to the facts, no 
expense is spared to verify same. 

“Yet the story of Edison advertising has 
not been half told. Every magazine adver- 
tisement, every interlocking newspaper 
advertisement, every item of store and win- 
dow display, every piece of printed matter 
must have a S€LES HOOK. 

“The salesman in the retail store must 
actually sell the New Edison so it will stay 
sold and always be an object of pride and 
pleasure to its owner. 

“The salesman who can do this is too 
valuable to do any of the work that an 
advertisement can do. 

“The advertisement that can do what the 


salesman would otherwise be compelled to 
do, is the advertisement with the SALES 
HOOK. It’s the rod, line and hook al- 
ready baited for the salesman to use. How 
foolish he is to cut a limb from a tree, tie 
a lot of string together, bend a pin or a piece 
of wire and dig for worms, or plug for min- 
nows for bait, when he can put in his whole 
time catching fish.” 

The remainder of Mr. Mahin’s speech 
was taken up with an analysis of “Hooks,” 
and their particular application to Edison 
advertising. “here was not a salesman, or 
dealer or jobber present who did not feel 
rewarded for listening to this expert on his 
own ground, and at the close of his address 
he received the tribute of spontaneous and 
prolonged applause. 


Chalmers Gives a Tone-Test 


Business topics to one side for a moment, 
art had its innings, for Thomas Chalmers, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, step- 
ped upon the stage and gave a Tone- Test, 
singing “Dear Old Pal of Mine,” with his 
RE-CREATION. ‘There were many in 
the audience who had not witnessed the 
marvelous realism of the human voice as 
brought out on a RE-CREATION in a 
‘Tone-Test, and there were the usual gasps 
of surprise and significant looks exchanged-" 
Of course, there was a storm of applause, 
Mr. Chalmers being an extremely popular 
singer, and he had to oblige with ‘The 
Want of You,” also singing in comparison 
with the RE-CREATION of his new Van- 
derpool song. 

Henry Kimball Hadley, America’s fore- 
most composer, followed Mr. Chalmers on 
the program and delivered an address on 
“American Music.” His discourse was 
very illuminating. Without being too did- 
actic or profound, he touched on the history 
of music and its national characteristics, and 
dwelt on the difficulties of the musical de- 
velopment of this country, emphasizing the 
fact that the hardships and obstacles of true 
musical culture were now things of the past 
in our nation and that before us stretched 
the promised land of musical achievement. 
Apropos of this, he said: 


Hadley on ‘‘American Music’”’ 


““We may assert with absolute confidence 
that music in this country has received a 
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great impulse and has a deeper hold than 
ever since the war began. 
the result psychologically, for every think- 
ing individual had his soul tried during 
those weary five years; he was compel- 
led to contemplate the mysteries of life and 
the destiny of man and to exert all of the 
higher faculties of a thinking being. From 
the mind constantly centered on the loftiest 
thoughts, can come only the loftiest expres- 
sions—for they will embrace and voice the 
aspirations of all humanity. 


“As we have thrown off the political 
shackles of Europe, so will we simply shake 
off the artistic superstitions and judgments 
of Europe and walk confidently and un- 
erringly in our own strength.” 


Mr. Hadley called attention to the multi- 
plying symphony orchestras in the United 
States and to the invasion of Europe by our 
singers. He also called attention to the 
deep hold which community singing had 
upon our nation. Mbodestly, and in a few 
words, the composer then took his audience 
into his confidence and told them something 
of his own methods of work. Finally, he 
said: é 

“T cannot end this discourse without in 
a very feeble measure paying tribute to those 
great inventions like the phonograph, player 
piano, etc., which have been the most power- 
ful factors in forming the public taste and 
in stimulating the love of the best. Is it 
not wonderful that in the smallest towns 
of the middle and extreme West the voices 
of the greatest living artists, as well as 
orchestral renderings by our famous or- 
chestras can be heard at will? Is it not 
marvelous that their art will be preserved 
and handed down to succeeding genera- 
tions? 

“The value of such reproductions is in- 
calculable in the progress of a_ people. 

“And the moving spirit of this phase of 
development is Thomas Edison, to whom 
the whole world is perpetually indebted. 

“And you, gentlemen, who are in direct 
contact with the public, unlike the scientist 
who has achieved these marvels, and again, 
unlike the artist himself, have a unique re- 
sponsibility. For you have in your hands 
in a great measure, the forming of public 
taste. This is a very important trust and 
you have it in your power to become a tre- 


This must be: 


mendous factor in the art development of 
America, so it seems to me that your task 
is to be purveyors of only the best in 
musical literature. 

“It is said of a certain French author, 
Balzac by name, who, whenever he spoke 
of himself or his works, always took off his 
hat. I take mine off now, not to myself, but 
to Thomas Edison, who has shown by his 
indefatigable efforts and volcanic energy 
that he is the greatest genius of the 20th 
century.” 

It was-a delightful surprise to have Mrs. 
Hadley sing some of her husband’s compo- 
sitions at the close of his address. “Though 
not down on the printed program, she was. 
nevertheless an important factor of the en- 
tertainment. Her: voice is a full, rich 
soprano, with great range and volume. 
She sang the outstanding aria in Mr. Had- 
ley’s new opera now in the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan, “Cleopatra’s Night,” and she 
also graciously gave three of his lighter 
songs. As a seat neighbor said to the writ- 


er: “It sure was some show!” 
“T’ll Say She Did,’’ Treats of Window 
Dressing 


“T’ll Say She Did,’ a farce-comedy in 
two acts by Mr. Maxwell, was the next 
feature. As the curtain rose, there was a 
subdued buzz of conversation, presumably 
directed at the country dealer’s store win- 
dow shown in the stage setting. It was a 
masterpiece of incongruity. Among other 
miscellaneous items exhibited were a stuffed 
cat, a washboard, mops, fly paper, socks, and 
a special sale of linoleum was featured. The 
Edison phonograph in the window was 
hardly noticeable, because of the clutter of 
other articles there. Mr. Littlecash, the 
country merchant who owned the general 
store, was played by Mr. Macy, and his 
rural storekeeper was-a masterpiece of im- 
personation. When Mr. Augustine, the 
window display man, played by Gene Lock- 
hart, came on the scene and suggested a 
change in the store window, Mr. Littlecash 
was not only skeptical but sure that the idea 
was nonsense. Finally, after an amusing - 
colloquy, the country merchant consents to 
allow the window display man to play his. 
hand, agreeing that if the social leader of 
the town of Poplarburg, a Mrs. Clancy- 
Smythe, (Miss Leonard), deigns to look at 
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his window after the transformation 
wrought, he will be convinced of the worth 
of the idea. Augustine saw the opportunity 
and made the window such a magnet that 
the wealthy social leader not only looks in 
the window but goes into the store for the 
first time in history. The play drove home 
the idea of the value of window display with 
telling effect. Between the two acts of it 
Mr. Gene Lockhart, a comedian of rare 
parts, entertained the audience with a song- 
monolog entitled ““The Galloping Major.” 
Insistently encored for this, he again appear- 
ed and did a pantomine political speech 
which fairly convulsed the audience with 
laughter. 


The play, “I’ll Say She Did,” afforded 
the theme for the open forum which now 
followed on the subject of “The Worth of 
Windows.” Mr. Harry Somers, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., led in the discussion with a 
succinct and successful talk on the subject. 
Among other things, he said: 


“When I was asked to talk on the subject 
of window displays some time ago I sat 
down and wrote a talk, the first line of 
which was as follows: ‘If there is any deal- 
er here who has not learned something valu- 
able from the clever sketch you have just 
enjoyed, open your ears for I will tell you 


of some of my experiences in window dis- 
play work,’ but after witnessing the play I 
cannot begin my talk that way, for in 
justice to Mr. Maxwell and yourselves 
surely there is no dealer here who has not 


benefited by the ideas expressed in the very 
clever play. 


“However, I will say that window dis- 
play is the cheapest advertising you can get, 
and to my mind second only to newspaper 
and magazine advertising, and you dealers 
who are not dressing up your windows are 
losing both business and prestige; in fact, 
you are in the same class as Mr. Littlecash.”’ 


Mr. D. B. Babcock, Manager of Dealers’ 
Service Department, then delivered an ad- 
dress on window display, which was. a 
“clincher” on the subject. There were 
many shrewd hits in his address. Some of 
them are well worth your consideration, for 
instance: 

“The fixed charge of $2.50 a month for 
our window displays is really a bargain in 
advertising, delivering 100% in advertising 
value for every dollar it costs. When you 
buy these monthly displays you pay nothing 
for the advertising brains that have con- 
ceived them, nor do you pay for our large 
overhead expense in connection with their 
production. Every dollar of yours goes into 
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A Scene from the Window Display Comedy, “I’ll Say She Did” 
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the actual cost of manufacturing them. 

“It is almost generally admitted that 
national magazine advertising is a sound ad- 
vertising investment. By comparing maga- 
zine advertising with these displays you can 
see that each display costing $2.50 is profit- 
able advertising. “Through the medium of 
these displays you are enabled to tell the 
same story to the public, that we do in the 
national magazines. 

“For every $2.50. we spend for our 
double page spread in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal we get a circulation of 358, in the 
Saturday Evening Post we get a circulation 
of 418. The circulation of the poorest 
located window display during any month 
is more than 418. ‘This window display 
circulation (meaning the number of differ- 
ent people who pass a window during the 
life of the display) is just as desirable as 
magazine circulation. 

“Advertising values are hard to deter- 
mine, but it is not difficult to find out the 
circulation of your window.” 

The Famous ‘‘Friscoe’’ Tone-Test 

“A living picture of our September Mag- 
azine Advertisement,” was the way the pro- 
gram described the number which followed. 
It was the’ famous xylophonist, Signor 
“‘Friscoe,” and his famous Tone- Test vaude- 
ville act, which is given before 20,000 
people a week during his Big Time engage- 
ments. Most of the audience was perhaps 
familiar with his astonishing virtuosity on 
the xylophone, but not many had ever had 
the opportunity of seeing him in such inti- 
mate and humorous mood. After he had 
given his remarkable Tone-Test, in which 
the Edison RE-CREATES the tone of his 
instrument to an exact point, in the sextet 
from “Lucia,” Signor “Friscoe” indulged the 
audience in many of its requests for special 
selections. It looked as if the crowd was 
determined to keep the obliging artist for 
the rest of the day. The end came, how- 
ever, and “‘Friscoe’’ retired amid hae might 
spel be called “thunderous plaudits.’ 

A talk on the “Diamond Amberola”’ was 
then given by Mr. J. W. Scott, who has 
been with the Edison Company for more 
than twenty years. His enthusiasm for the 
cylinder type of phonograph was contagious, 
and he aroused interest in the breasts of 
those most: indifferent in the audience. 


After Mr. Scott had put over his argu- 
ment, Mr. Harry Meyer, of Pittsfield, 
Mass., spoke on the subject of RE-CREA- 
TION Concerts. He described the manner 
in which the Meyer store handles these con- 
certs and gave many suggestive details. 
He said: 

“We have given concerts at church 
socials, public whists, banquets, clubs and 
also noon hours at the mills, always follow- 
ing very closely along the lines outlined by 
the Edison RE-CREATION Concert plan 
and always arranging our concerts as nearly 
as possible to suit the taste of the audience 
we are playing to.” 

Mr. Meyer then cited interesting in- 
stances of how the New Edison won in 
competition against talking machines. 


Mr. Maxwell’s Turn-Table Play 


The last of the five Maxwell plays, 
“Detected,” was then performed. Mr. 
Maxwell called it ‘‘a farce-comedy in one 
act,’ but it certainly was not funny for 
Mr. Pebblehead, the dealer, played by the 
amusing Gene Lockhart. Poor chap, he 
was put through a gruelling examination 
by a mysterious visitor to his store, who 
called himself Mr. Hacksaw, impersonated 
by the versatile J. Sidney Macy. Cunning- 
ly, Mr. Hacksaw encouraged Pebblehead 
to give him the Turn-Table demonstration, 
which he did in an indifferent, lackadaer 
cal manner. As Mr. Maxwell, his creator, 
called him, Mr. Hacksaw was “a peculiar 
person. ” In’ reality, he knew all the fine 
points of a Turn-Table demonstration, and 
he was merely putting Pebblehead iron 
a severe course of sprouts. The play was 
indeed a very vivid lesson in handling the 
‘Furn-Table correctly. 


Quite naturally, the open ‘forum which 
followed was on the same subject of the 
Turn-Table. Mr. A. D. Elster, of Meri-, 
den, Conn.,-who was to have spoken, was 
hntoreanetele unable to appear, and, in his 
stead, Miss Florence A. Jensen, of sre, 
field, Mass., addressed the assembly. | 


This wound up the second day of the 
It was 
nearly two o'clock, but in spite of this pro- 


Caravan. Convention performances. 


longed session, enthusiasm still ran high. 


Even the newspaper reporters and other’ 


professional writers who were detailed to 


a 
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cover the show fell under the spell of its 
variety and interest. Instead of staying a 
few moments and getting the “dope” from 
the Edison publicity men, many of them 
stayed to enjoy the program, and the writer 
noticed that several, after leaving the thea- 
tre to send in their stories to their papers, 
returned to witness what was going on. 


Dinner Show—Every Act a Star Act 

That évening there was a wonderful ban- 
quet and de luxe dinner show given by.the 
Eastern Jobbers at the Hotel Commodore 
in its famous ballroom. More than'a thou- 
sand sat down to the feast. 
the menu was faultless—that was to. be ex- 
pected. But what was not expected was 
the quality and quantity of the dinner show, 
which took nearly five hours to give. Every 
number was a star act. Among the vaude- 
ville headliners were. Eddie Cantor, Pat 
Rooney and Company, Walter Kelly, Mang 
and Snyder, Cecil Cunningham, Keegar and 
Edwards, Robbins, the Walking Music 
Store, the Farber Sisters, the Mason-Dixon 
Seven, the Cansinos, and Leonia LaMar. 
Then followed a number of Edison stars, 
including Marie Rappold, Cecil Arden, 
Marie ‘Tiffany, Helen Clark, “Thomas 
Chalmers, Gladys Rice, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, Helen Davis, and Hart & Hare. 


Needless to say, : 


Dancing wound up the entertainment until 
the small hours of the morning. 


On the afternoon of the next day, the 
Caravan Convention Company boarded 
their special car on the 20th Century Lim- 
ited for Chicago. “The pilgrimage across 
the continent had really started. In the 
company were: William Maxwell, Mrs. 
Maxwell, their daughter, Marian Max- 
well, Miss Vera Leonard, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Sidney Macy, Mr. Gene Lockhart, Mr. 
Thomas Chalmers, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


» K.n Hadley,’ Signor “Friscoe”’ and .Mrs. 
~“Friscoe,” Mr. John Lee Mahin, Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles Edison, Mr. Joseph B. 
Gregg, Mr. J. W. Scott, Mr. Dennison B. 
Babcock, Mr. D. E. Wheeler, Mr. Victor 
Young, Mr. Edward. E. Trautwein, Mr. 
C..E. Gardner, Mr. H. R. Skelton, Mr. 
E=.E. Phillips,; Mr. R. L. Proudfit,. Mr. 
George’. W.. Castellane and Mr. Barney 
Wood. Mr. T. J. Leonard, the Sales Man- 
ager of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., was to 
have been one of the party, but was unfor- 
tunately taken ill before the 20th Century 
pulled out, and had to be left behind. To 
take his place, Mr. J. J. Shearman, his 
assistant, was telephoned to join the comp- 
any in Chicago prior to the opening of the 
convention there on July 12th. 


A Scene from the Turn-Table Play, “Detected” 
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PART II: 


Chicago seemed in 
hospitable mood as 
the members of the 
company drove up 
Michigan Avenue to 
the Blackstone 
Hotel, where accom- 

4) modations had been 
JAMES P. LACEY reserved. | Perhaps 


the fine decorations, put up by the Elks for 
their meet, had something to do with the 
festive air. It was Sunday and the Caravan 
people had but little time to prepare for the 
opening of their session the next morning. 
However, no time was wasted, and Mr. 
Babcock and his stage assistants, Castellane 
and Wood, got into immediate action, 
and rehearsals were called. 

Bright and early the next morning every- 
body was on his or her particular job and 
promptly at 9:45 A. M. the Palmer House 
Orchestra sounded the first note of the over- 
ture in the Blackstone Theatre. And by the 
way, Mr. Victor Young directed the activ- 
ities of the orchestra during the Chicago 
sessions. From all indications, the crowd 
was as busy and as buzzy as that in New 
York, and it promised to be a much larger 
gathering.. The day was hot, too. By the 
time Mr. Shearman had stepped out upon 
the stage to introduce the Chairman, Mr. 
James P. Lacey, of Peoria, IIl., fully twelve 
hundred persons were seated in the theatre. 
From the very first there seemed to be a 
certain electric quality in the air, to which 
both performers and audience responded. 
The speech that Mr. Maxwell repeated 
took on new value, whether from his in- 
tensified mood or from the eager receptivity 
of his listeners. Added zest was also notice- 
able in the comedy of “It.” Tribute must 
be paid to the high spirit with which Mr. 
Lacey conducted affairs. He has the happy 
faculty of putting people at their ease, and 
of evoking the spirit of good humor. and 
good fellowship from his audience. Some 
of his touches were very happy, especially 
when in the course of this two-day session 
he requested the spectators to rise and each 
and everyone of them shake hands with his 


or her neighbor, whether known or un-. 


known. 


IN CHICAGO 


Mr. Scott on ‘‘Sales Aid Service’’ 


After the play of “It” was over, Mr. 
William Scott, of Chicago, opened the 
forum on “Sales Aid Service.”” His speech 
was full of meat. Here it is: 


“About the first of March I conceived an 
idea that if I would call upon the owners 
of the New Edisons we had sold, time, 
adjust, oil and inspect their phonographs, 
pass out some literature such as ‘Along 
Broadway,’ the monthly supplement, etc., 
if they had not already received them, I 
would be able to obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of their friends, relatives and 
acquaintances that did not own a phono- 
graph. In this way I could get a list of pros- 
pective buyers. 


“T made up. some forms and went out to 
try my idea. The first day I returned to 
the store in two hours with sixteen names. 
This was very encouraging. I tried it again 
the next day and this time I obtained over 
thirty names. _ 


“Owing to business in the store I was un- 


able to give it any more of my time for a 
while. 


“On the 19th of March, Mr. Eckhardt 


‘came into the store with a case and new 


portfolio and said: ‘Scott, I have the line-up 
for 1920 and a lot of new stuff. One idea 


~T think is a winner.’ You can imagine my 


surprise when I found that I had beaten 
him to this new idea in a way, except that 
where I had ‘time’ he had ‘tune,’ and this 
hit me like a ton of brick. 

“T kept this idea in mind constantly, and 
one day I sprung it on an ad-writer whom 
we had engaged to write copy for us from 
time to time. He listened to my little tale, 
and then said: “That is the best thing I have 
bumped into for a long time. It is the 
ONE DIFFERENT IDEA. Just imag- 
ine, you going out looking for trouble, and 
you can do it with the machine you are sell- 
ing and find very little. Why the impres- 
sion it will make on the owners—they’1I tell 
the world.’ 

“So we set to work and planned the 
whole thing out. . . 

““Now to get some one to give their entire 
time to the working of the idea. We insert- 
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ed an advertisement in the Sunday 7'ribune 
for a lady to represent our service depart- 
ment—‘‘No Canvassing, No Selling.” From 
about eighteen or twenty applications we 
selected a young lady who had a few years 
of selling experience, told her what we 
wanted. She was to tune, adjust, etc., give 
out the literature and get the names. Then 
she was to call on the prospects, arrange for 
the demonstration and we would do the 
selling. After forty days of this service the 
result is: 

“Over 500 hundred names have been sent 
into the factory to whom they are to send a 
series of letters and three months’ subscrip- 
tion of ‘Along Broadway.’ 

‘(We have increased our business 237 per 
cent. over the same period of last year. 

‘““A number of demonstrations have been 
given in the homes, and everyone has re- 
sulted in a sale. 

“The lady has often met people that own 
other makes of phonographs, but never 
hesitates to state her mission, and the invari- 
able answer is: ‘Why no one ever calls to 
inspect my phonograph, and her neat little 
reply: ‘You don’t own an Edison.’ 

“We have also found New Edisons that 
were not purchased of us but we willingly 
render this free service because we want 
every New Edison owner in our territory 
to be a booster, and here is one instance 
where it paid: 

“We rendered service on an instrument 
that was purchased down town and this 
owner was so grateful, and became such a 
booster that he personally placed five instru- 
ments for us in about a week’s time, four 
of which we have already sold, and I would 
have sold the other today if it were not for 
this convention. 

“Now it is quite possible that some of our 
competitors may follow our example if they 
have the nerve and start such a service. 
But as we are selling a phonograph that 
reproduces the overtones, then we still re- 
main in the same relative position, that by 
‘tuning, something he cannot do, we render 
what I consider, THE OVERTONE 
OF PHONOGRAPH SERVICE.” 


‘Canvassing’ by Mr. Ream 


Following him came Mr. Clarence W. 
Ream, of Fairmont, Minn., who delivered 


a thoroughly prepared, serious address on 
the subject of “Canvassing.” Some of the 
pregnant passages of it were as follows: 

“Canvassing is one of the oldest known 
methods of getting business. It is just as 
potent a factor today as it was when George 
Washington sold books . . . Advertising 1s 
one of the greatest forces in nicivilization i 
the Edison dealer had to dispense entirely 
with one or the other, advertising or canvas- 
sing, he could least afford to dispense with 
canvassing. As proof of this assertion, I can 
state that we have turned our capital three 
times and a half the first six months of this 
year, and if business this year shows just a 
moderate increase over last year, we'll turn 
our capital eight times. (I must add at this 
point that our bank takes our installment 
contracts at face value. We charge eight per 
cent. interest, and it is just as easy to get 
eight per cent., by the way, as it is to get 
six. [This arrangement makes our rapid 
turnover possible.) We estimate that 55% 
of this business is a direct result of canvass- 
ing. Unquestionably, half of our canvass- 
ers’ business has been obtained by the back- 
ing of our advertising. The advertising 
serves to educate the customer in advance 
of the canvasser’s visit. Figuratively speak- 
ing, the canvasser generally can start with a 
Chippendale egg, fertilized by advertising. 
He puts the egg into the incubator of en- 
thusiastic Edison sales plans. Some of the 
Chippendale eggs hatch in the first hour or 
so, or possibly, the next day. But, if they 
don’t hatch at that time, later calls from the 
canvasser and the advertising, if kept at the 
right temperature, will hatch into a fine 
brood of Chippendale sales . . . 

“TI believe that the dealer who doesn’t 
canvass now, or hasn’t canvassers employed, 
will find himself face to face with a decision 
in the matter shortly. There is a change 
coming gradually, which I believe you'll all 
admit, naturally. Roger W. Babson, the 
noted statistician, has proved this theory 
that for every peak in business there is al- 
ways a corresponding valley. Personally, I 
don’t believe we’ve completely ascended the 
peak. We're backing our idea ‘in this 
respect by getting all the stock we can possi- 
bly finance. However, I believe it’s going to 
take keener sales plans to do the same 
volume of business in 1921 that we did in 
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1920, more thought, more intensive meth- 
ods, more man-to-man effort. It seems to 
me that this must have been Mr. Maxwell’s 
basic thought, the inspiration for his famous 
‘fourteen points.’ Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Maxwell has done a lot of our think- 
ing for us and he has given a great percent- 
age of it to the canvasser. ‘Therefore, the 
question seems to have resolved itself into 
this proposition: For 1921 on, good busi- 
ness or poor business; to canvass or not to 
canvass. Canvassing is the engine that kept 
the wheels turning before 1914, and the old 
machine will have to be oiled and tuned up 
if the Edison train is to keep moving and 
gathering momentum. If we are going to 
begin to draw near the valley, say two years 
hence, it’s time be began to gird our loins 
for the fight now!” 


Mr. Ream’s address was received with 
marked attention and appreciation. And Dr. 
Bingham, who followed him, found himself 
at home with his audience at once. His 
former residence and work in Chicago may 
have had something to do with producing 
this atmosphere of immediate cordiality. At 
all events, his speech was delivered with a 
sense of sureness and intimacy. _ 


_ When given in New York, it seemed as 
if “I Saw Your Ad” went as swiftly and as 
sparklingly as possible, but as given in 
‘Chicago it appeared to take on additional 
brilliance. 


The open forum on the subject of “The 
Realism Test” was initiated by Mr. H. R. 
Skelton, of the Edison Laboratories. He 
spoke briefly and to the point. His remarks 
struck fire from Mr. M. M. Blackman, of 
The Phonograph Co., of Kansas City, and 
he arose and spoke with fervor and convic- 
tion on the subject. 


“After the Nut is Off” followed. Its 
whimsicality seemed to hit the present 
assembly with particular force, which was 
testified to by the speech which followed on 
“Compensation of Salesmen,” which was 
made by Mr. J. A. Reinemund, of Musca- 


tine, lowa, who said: 


“A salesman should not be called a sales- 
man. He should be an assistant. He 
should work with and not for the boss. 
Nothing is more disheartening than for the 
salesman to feel that he is expected to pro- 


duce results when the boss either could not 
or would not produce the same results. For 
that reason, it is a good form of compensa- 
tion for the boss himself to be accessible to 
the salesman; to go along with him occas- 
sionally to help him close a particularly hard 
deal; to inspire him with new enthusiasm 
by enabling him to watch another man 
handle a prospect. “The'spirit of helpfulness 
on the part of the boss means more to the 
salesman than an extra 5%. 


‘“‘We have a system of paying salesmen 
10% on the sales they develop and make on 
their own accord. But when they partially 
make a sale which is partially made, also, 
by the salespeople in the store, the salesmen 
understand they are entitled to but 5%. 
This does not mean that we expect to pay 
them only 5%, for if the salesman has done 
good work on a sale even though he has not 
done all the work, the office will credit him 
with 10%. ‘The idea we have is that the 
salesman will realize that he is not entitled 
under his contract to full credit for that 
sale. He will realize that the firm appreci- 
ates his efforts. He will be very apprecia- 
tive of that extra 5%, and at the same time 
the firm will not be paying an amount in 
excess of what it can afford when the high 
cost of doing business is taken into consider- 
ation. 


“Compensation of salesmen is something 
more than their commission. At its best, 
it means an adequate money return plus 
fair treatment, helpfulness, kindly interest, 
valuable training and the inspiration that 
comes from working with the boss and hav- 
ing the boss willing to work with him.” 


~ Quite an animated discussion was opened 
by this talk of Mr. Reinemund. It proved 
to be one of the most interesting of the 
several open forums of the day. Adjourn- 
ment was in order at its close. 


The session of the next morning opened 
with fresh vim. Charles Edison led off 
with the message from his father and set the 
pace at a lively gait. One of the Chicago 
newspaper reporters was so impressed with 
his personality and talk, preliminary to 
Thomas Edison’s message, that he insisted 
on interviewing Charles, which was finally 
arranged. 


John Lee Mahin was not to be left be- 
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hind this morning in the amount of pep 
shown the public. His “Hook in Advertis- 
ing” caught everybody. ‘Thomas Chalmers, 
too, seemed to feel the stimulus in the air. 
He sang his numbers to perfection, and was 
applauded so insistently that he felt called 
upon to make a little speech, in which he 
said that he had once been a real estate man, 
but found that he had no selling ability and 
so became an artist. A transformation had 
been wrought in him, he said, by associa- 
tion with the Edison people, and he began 
to feel as if he could sell anything now. 
Mr. Chalmers also added that all of the 
artists were fully as enthusiastic over the 
New Edison as any dealer could be. He 
wound up his graceful speech with a funny 
anecdote that made the audience laugh 
heartily. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Hadley were on their 
mettle in the next number, and the applause 
given them surely compensated them for 
their efforts. The singing of Mrs. Hadley 
seemed especially to please the Chicago 
gathering. 


“T’ll Say She Did,” the farce comedy by 
Mr. Maxwell, was next in order, and again 
Mr. Macy and Mr. Lockhart repeated, if 
not improved upon their work as rural 
storekeeper and glib traveling salesman. 
The open forum which followed on the 
“Worth of Windows” was started by a 
speech by Mr. A. F. Odell, of Quincy, Ill. 
He said that he started in business twelve 
years ago by buying out a small jewelry 
store which had been doing a business of 
$5,000.00 per year for about ten years. In 
hisfirst year he did $8,000.00 worth of busi- 
ness and last year he totalled $240,000.00. 
Show windows were not responsible for 
all of his increase, but he was sure he 
could not have made this increase without 
proper show windows. 


Mr. Babcock then spoke on the same sub- 
ject and Signor “‘Friscoe” followed with his 
customary skill and success. Mr. J. W. 
Scott then came forward with his 
“Diamond Amberola” boost, and a speech 
on “RE-CREATION Concerts” was made 
by Mr. William Ritt, of St. Peter, Minn. 
Mr. Ritt called his paper, “How I Am 
Cashing In on Neighborhood: Parties.” He 


said in part: 


What Mr. Ritt Said on “RE-CREATION 
Concerts’’ 


“A little incident of two years ago gave 
me my inspiration for the neighborhood 
party. At that time I sent out a number of 
small sized Amberolas by parcels post on 
trial. One of the farmers to whom I sent 
one of these Amberolas got so enthusiastic 
over it that he invited all of his neighbors 
in, with the result that in the two weeks 
following I sold four model 30 (now: 41) 
and one model 50 (now 68) Amberolas as 
a direct result of this party. 

‘““A systematic campaign for neighborhood 
parties particularly in the neighborhoods or 
townships where the Edison is not yet ‘going 
strong’ will accomplish wonderful results. 
For those neighborhoods where the Edison 
is ‘the only phonograph’ neighborhood par- 
ties will greatly strengthen Edison loyalty 
and serve to keep alive the interest of all 
Edison owners, and result in greatly in- 


creased sales of RE-CREATIONS. 
“Experience with RE-CREATION con- 


certs, and more particularly with neighbor- 
hood parties has proved it not only desirable 
but essential to use the Official Laboratory 
Model at all times. Great care should be 
exercised in selecting the RE-CREA- 
TIONS which are to comprise the program 
at such concerts or parties. “There must be 
enough variety to suit any and all tastes.” 


A Remarkable Moment in ‘‘Detected’’ 


The play “Detected” was played smooth- 
ly and had a remarkable moment in it. 
‘The comparison between a record by Caruso 
in “Otello,” anda RE-CREATION by 
Zanatello in the same opera, on the Turn- 
Table, as rendered by one of the other 
phonographs versus the New Edison, was 
so clear and emphatic in the superior merit | 
of the latter that the audience broke into 
applause and interrupted the course of the 
play for the matter of half a minute. 

Mr. Lowell Neff, of Logansport, Ind., 
was scheduled to talk next on the Turn- 
‘Table. The following extracts give some 
idea of the quality of his address: 

“The smooth haired, slant-eyed pup of 
prosperity has for these many years licked 
to the point of being well healed the leper 
sores of the Lazarus, (a character alluded to 
in ‘“‘Detected,’’) talking machine dealers of 
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this great and prosperous country, and it 
only remains for Edison dealers to make this 
observation—that it is a wonderful thing— 
and usually brings results to get behind and 
push, but it is a far braver and better thing 
to get in front and pull. 


Both Mr. Charles Edison and Mr. Max- 
well were called upon to speak, and evident- 
ly satisfied their listeners. Little more than 
an hour elapsed between this meeting and 
the grand banquet and dinner-show sched- 
uled to take place at the Medinah Temple. 


“The Turn-Table, together with the 


dozens of other convenient contrivances 


offered by the Edison 
Company gives every 
dealer who enjoys a 
franchise of this Com- 
pany the opportunity 
to put himself and his 
merchandise in front 
with his back to the 
past and his eyes to a 
bright and prosperous 
future.” 


Mr. Lacey wound | 


up the Chicago pro- 
- ceedings with his cus- 
tomary grace and 
charm, and requested 
the audience tobe kind 
enough to grant him 
two things: To re- 
main seated until a 
flashlight was taken 
of the audience with 
Chalmers making a 
Tone-Test beside the 
New Edison on the 
stage, and to assemble 
on the lake front for a 
photograph of their 
remarkable gathering 
of Edisonites. Both 
photographs were 
thus taken. 


An Impromptu Great 
Lakes Regional Con- 
ference 


That afternoon a 
hastily projected 


Great Lakes Regional Conference of dealers 


The Truth, the Whole Truth 
And Nothing But the Truth 


O you know it is a rule at the Edison 

Laboratories that not a single word 
shall be written into an Edison magazine 
advertisement unless the author is pre- 
pared to make affidavit to its truth? . 

This rule nearly wrecked an idea for 
one of our forthcoming advertisements. 
With the fashionable Blackstone Theatre 
of Chicago packed to the doors by Middle 
West dealers, Mr. Maxwell thought it an 
excellent opportunity to take a flashlight 
photograph of Thomas Chalmers making 
a Tone-Test, and use the photograph in 
one of our magazine advertisements. 
Arrangements for the photograph were 
made with a Chicago photographer, but, 
through some misunderstanding, the pic- 
ture was taken while Mr. Chalmers was 
standing beside the New Edison, but not 
while he was actually making a Tone- 
Test. Needless to say Mr. Maxwell was 
very much irritated, and did not hesitate 
to express his irritation. Suddenly he 
smiled. “We can use the picture,’ he 
said. “We'll tell the story just as it was: 
Chalmers made a Tone-Test. Tell all 
about it. We couldn’t photograph it, be- 
cause the scenery for the next act was in 
the way. Later, when stage was clear, 
he was to make another Tone-Test and be 
photographed but photographer shot too 
quickly. Edison advertisements always 
tell the truth—go on from there.” 

How many advertisers do you suppose 
there are who would go to such lengths 
to avoid a misstatement? We believe it 
pays, and furthermore, we predict that 
the story of the Chalmers picture will 
increase the public’s interest in the adver- 
tisement. What do you think? 


sources of fun. 


That dinner was surely a big one. 
sixteen hundred persons were there. 


Fully 
The 
artists engaged to en- 
tertain were all top- 
liners and_ included 
the famous Brown 
Brothers. Dancing in- 
to the small hours of 
morning was, of 
course, the finale of 
the great two-day 
celebration. 


Word came to 
Charles Edison that 
he would have to re- 
turn to Orange on 
pressing business and 
would have to forego 
the trip to San Fran- 
cisco. On Wednesday, 
the 14th of July, the 
Caravan Convention 
travelers had a rest 
and time for a look 
about ) the -city. 
That evening they 
got aboard their spec- 
ial car on the Over- 
land Limited, out- 
ward bound for San 
Francisco, where they 
arrived the next Sat- 
urday afternoon. 
Those three days on 
the train were any- 
thing but monoton- 
ous. Each one of the 
party seemed to en- 
deavor to outdo the 
other in suggesting 


Several of them developed 


and jobbers was held at LaSalle Hotel 
after lunch there. “Though it was more or 
less a hastily arranged affair, it was just as 
interesting a meeting as if it had been plan- 
ned for weeks. Mr. C. E. Goodwin pre- 
sided, and many of the company spoke on 
subjects of business close to their hearts. 


hitherto unsuspected talents for singing and 
story telling. We feel safe in saying that 
never before had a merrier party crossed the 
dead stretches of American desert. Stops 
were made at Omaha and Ogden. At the 
former place reporters met the train, and a 
photograph was taken of the party. 
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PART III: 


In San Francisco, 
Mr. Ireton, Mr. 
Clark, and a number 
of other Edison men 
met the Caravan 
party with a fleet of 
automobiles which 

-conveyed them to 
-JAMES T. FITZGERALD the :St. Francis 
Hotel, where reservations for everyone had 
been made. ‘The next day was Sunday and 
gave the actors opportunity for rehearsals. 
The newspapers in San Francisco and Oak- 
land had heralded the coming of the party 
and the Coast was already keyed up in 
expectation of the event. Mr. Hadley, who 
had been a symphonic conductor in San 
Francisco in former days, met with a very 
warm welcome. | 


Certainly the weather gods were kind to 
the convention, for the morning of their 
opening in San Francisco, July 19th, was 
an ideal one. The sunshine was warm but 
the breeze was cool. Proceedings opened 
with an overture by the Columbia Theatre 
Orchestra. Then followed the introduc- 
tion of the Chairman, Mr. James T. Fitz- 
gerald, of Los Angeles, who began by say- 
ing: ; 

“When we were children we used to 
play house, choo-choo cars, shop, and we 
had good times because we were being 
what we were created to be. We were 
laying the foundation for bigger things; 


the bigger things of today. I wonder when - 


we stopped playing? I do not think we 
ever should stop playing and evidently it is 
the intention of the Edison Laboratories 
that we should continue to play—from the 
preparation, work, time and toil put into 
the bringing to us of these plays that they 
are going to present to us. The greatest 
successes in music, art and industry are not 
great workers, they are great players; so 
let’s get together in this spirit of play this 
morning. We are here to play, and to this 
end I have tried to introduce among some of 
the Convention delegates here today a Con- 
vention Yell. We are together in interest 
and we are all intimate with each other’s 
activities.” 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


A Yell, Then Mr. Sawrie on ‘Sales Aid 
Service’’ 


The yell was given with a right good- 
will. Then followed the speech of Mr. 
Maxwell and the comedy of “It.” The 
first open forum was on the subject of 
“Sales Aid Service” and was opened by Mr. 
Mark A. Sawrie, of Selma, Cal. He said: 

“T think that all successful Edison deal- 
ers have been practising Sales Aid Service 
in one or more of its forms for some time. 
Much of the practice has been unconscious. 
It is only recently that a conscious recogni- 
tion of its value has been felt. Yet we 
have only commenced to scratch the sur- 
face. The carefully systematized plans 
that have recently been given us by the won- 
derful Edison organization, the use of such 
a novel and practical device as the tuning 
record, if followed by Edison dealers, in the 
correct manner displayed in the playlet, 
‘It,’ just witnessed, will lift the Edison 
dealer far beyond the plane of ordinary 
merchants and make for unqualified busi- 
ness success. ee 


“Until recently, we have employed onlv 
one outside man, which is typical of the 
average small town dealer. In such an in- 
stance, of course, it is necessary for the 
salesman to render the Sales Aid Service. 
However, it is my belief that it is better 
for this service to be rendered by a differ- 
ent person than the one selling the instru- 
ment, if possible. It creates a better effect 
with the customer, and we believe that 
more sales prospects are obtained, as the 
owner does not think of the person calling 
in the selling capacity, and is freer with 
talk, indicating other possible purchasers. 
Also, if there is any feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion on account of sale, it is more likely to 
be told, and the cause of complaint reached 
more readily.” 


Mr. Sawrie also asked the question: 
“How far should we go with Sales Aid 
Service?’ Mr. W. J. Carson, of San 
Francisco, rose and said that at their Edison 
Shop they were giving indeterminate ser- 
vice; that is, their service extended over a 
long period of years to a customer. Miss 
Oberg, representing Ralph H. Paulin, of 
Santa Barbara, then advanced an idea 
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Special Write-Ups From the San Francisco Daily News 


Edison Dealers 
Taught How to | 
a || Sell by. Plays 


BY GEO. C. WARREN 
Once more Thos, A. Edison’s fer- | 
tile brain has worked out a prob- 
lem for busy mankind to profit by. 

He has discovered a short cut to 

competent salesmanship. i 

His lessons are given in short 
plays where concrete example out- 
weighs a volume of printed instruc- 
tion. $ 

The caravan convention, which 

.} Ras made its expensive way from 
4 New York to San Francisco with 
Ha stop at Chicago, is holding ses- 
sions in the Columbia theater. The 
members are coast dealers in Edi- 
son phonographs. | 

Three of teh little plays, which 
are by Wm. Maxwell, were present- 
ed at yesterday’s meeting. 

They are “It,” which shows how 
“sales aid service’ works; “I Saw 
Your Ad,” showing good and bad 
salesmen and bringing out the ad- 
vantages of the ‘“‘realism test,” and 
“After the Nut Is Off,” a fantasy. 

They are’ completely set as to 
scenery, furniture and accessories, 
and very competently acted by 
Vera Leonard, J. Sydney Macy and 
Gene Lockhart. 

After each of the comedies was 
_| finished there was a discussion of 
its lesson by the dealers, and there 
“li was besides yesterday a brilliant 
nf| paper by Dr. W V. Bingham, di- 
»-| rector of applied psychology in the 
,| Carnegie institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 

B, Hig topic was “The Thing Be-| ¢ 
p-| yonAAhe Thing Beyond,” which ke} .¥ 

coffeives to be the effect of mud S\ 
this particular instance. 

The peculiar and new ideas of 
ysalesmanship which Edison promul- jjq 
| gates seem to be bringing results to| om 
¢| listen to the enthusiasm of the dele-}o 
a| gates, who, by the way, Dr. Bingham 
complimented by saying they got 
ich | down to real business. much quicker. 
than the Chicago body. 

Edison has changed nomenclature 
be| of the trade. There are no “ma- 
chines.” They are instruments. 
Sales become service; records are 
Te-creations, and salesmen are Cau-] hi 
tioned not to think “money nor} hg 
sales,” but to make entertainment 
and the gaining of friendship the 
first objects of their attack. 

The sales and the money will 
me afterward, according to the 
dison formula> etme 


- 


which forcibly impressed those present. She 


said: 


“Take a musical census of your town. 
Find out what kind of a musical instru- 
ment families have, whether piano or talk- 
ing machine, and find out what kind of 


music they are interested in.” 


This brought Mr. ‘Kinney, of Kinney 


ness in Wm. Maxwell’s little 
salesmanship comedies at the 
Edison Dealers’ convention 
mn the Columbia theater. 


E RA LEONARD, 
who plays leading busi- 


George C. Warren, 
Dramatic and Musical 
Critic of the “San Fran- 
cisco Daily News,’? who 
used to function im 
similar harness for the 
“Chicago Record- 
Herald,” was an inter- 
ested and attentive 
listener at both sessions 
of the Caravan Conven- 
tion at the Columbia 
Theatre, San Francisco, 
and likewise a guest at 
the banquet and dinner- 
show given by the West- 
ern jobbers to the dele- 
gates. Mr. Warren has 
epitomized the Edison 
ideals and standards of 
merchandising as _ per- 
hans no othe newspaper 
writer has done. 


" quet in the St. Francis hotel. 


‘ and the inter-mountain states were 
_ hosts, Victor was in his happiest 


F and everybody had a good time. 


Editon sCaravenie ly act 
Starts for East . | 
After Good Time| 


BY GEO. C; WARREN | 
Edison dealers went home from! 
the “Caravan convention” last night 
tll of good feeling, good food andj: 
zood fellowship. , 

They had been entertained, and 
in the process so many bits of in- 
struction had been imparted—good 
hard commonsense propositions— | _ 
they will have maierial to_ think 
een for a Tr aman 
6 convention, which is unique 
in that it is a traveling body mov- 
ing something like a theatrical 
troupe with a trained band of 
speakers and workers, a little com- 
pany of actors and much parapher- 
nalia, ended last night with a ban- 


The jobbers of the Pacific coast 


mood when he composed the menu, 


The spirit of the convention was 
that of a family gathering where 
people met for the first time in 
months, and everybody had some- 
{hing to say Informality made its 
sessions delightful. A 

In the morning et the Columbia 
theater Chairman Fitzgerald read]. 

a paper prepared by Thos. A, Edi- 
son; there was a tone test by Thos. {DH 
Chalmers, baritone of the Metropol- : 
itan opera, whe looks like a big, 
zood-natured country boy, and sings 
like the finished artist he"is; Henry |-s 
Hadley talked of “American Muégic”’}g 
and played accompaniments for his | 3 
wife to sing the big aria from his | ‘Qj 
“Cleopatra's Night” and three of his| a 
songs. t 

The aria, which Mme. Alda sung] ¢ 
here at a concert earlier in the} < 
year, stands rehearing very well, 
especially when sung by a soprano 
whose voice is as brilliant and soag 
ing as that of Mrs, Hadley. 

Two of the Maxwell playlets, “Vil 
Say She Did” and “Detected,” car- 
ried their lessons and gave pteas- 
wre at the same time. 

Maxwell presided at the dinner in 
the evening and made a happy host 
Keeping his forces well in hand, he | 
keyed the whole entertainment, ! 
Buwhich included classic dances by | ‘ 
Bihe Anita Wright Peters dancers 
from the Fanchon and Marco com- 
pany, a Hawaiian quartet, and aj 


I 
( 
Cc 


t 


| fiery interpretation of the hule-hula 


cance in native dress. 


Bros. & Sipprell, of Everett, Wash., to 


his feet, °and he said: 


“We have been taking a musical cen- 
sus from time to time and we find it is 
very satisfactory. Also, in rendering Sales 
Aid Service, it is well to take along and 


play current records for the different 


people visited.” 


ee eee ee, ——————————_—_—_— 
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The Chairman, Mr. Fitzgerald, also 
had a word to say. He said: 

“IT think the best way to sell is to for- 
get selling. Try to obliterate the words, 
‘sell,’ ‘selling’? and ‘salesmanship’ from 
your minds. We must feel that we are 
in our store not for the purpose of selling, 
but for helping. That is the idea of the 
Edison institution at Orange—to be of 
service to the world in placing music in 
the homes of the people.” 

Mr. Shearman, of . the 
was invited to speak by the Chairman and 
complied with a few good suggestions. 

Mr. R. J. Coats, of Jerome, Idaho, was 
down on the program for the next cpeceh 
on “Canvassing,” but he could not appear 
and Mr. J. E. Robbins, of the firm of 
Hockett, Bristol & Gon an of Fresno, Cal., 
took his place. - 


“Canvassing,’’ by Mr. Robbins 


Mr. Robbins, called at a moment’s no- 
tice, acquitted himself exceedingly well. He 
said in part: 

“Canvassing, my experience has proved 
to me, is divided into two subjects: Can- 
vassing prospects, and canvassing for sales 
direct on your ground; but I will have to 
be content merely to scratch the surface 
a little bit in regard to truck canvassing. 
The ideal truck, as proven, is a light ex- 
press truck about three-quarters of a ton; 
one that can go over the ground quickly 
and that is substantial enough so that in- 
struments can be loaded on it in perfect 
security. The ideal method, I think, is 
working in pairs—two men to the truck. 

You have’ the advantage of 
having your name in large letters on your 
truck so that everyone knows who you 
are and what you represent. You might 
think it would be the best policy not to 
let it be seen who you are and what you 
want, but this is not true ‘Trucks 
give opportunity to reach people that you 
otherwise cannot get at by asking and in- 
viting them to your store or sending out 
literature Take a musical census, 
as has been suggested here a little while 
ago. Find out what your people want and 
try to fill it; but it is well to have an 
instrument with you when you are can- 
vassing from house to house.” 

Dr. Bingham then spoke, and “I Saw 


Laboratories, . 


Your Ad” was given. The play went 
better than ever, or appeared to.  Fol- 
lowed the open forum on the subject of 
“The Realism Test,’ and was initiated by 
Mr. Harper N. Jamison, of McMinn- 
ville, Ore. Mr. Jamison said: 

“T am very glad to say that in our firm 
there are now no Featherbrains [the silly 
salesman in ‘I Saw Your Ad’]. In the 
past we were a little reluctant to take on 
certain of the Laboratory Sales Plans. I 
am afraid we stopped at many of the Edi- 


son ideas; for instance, we sold ‘ma- 
chines, not ‘instruments; ‘records,’ not 
‘RE-CREATIONS?» But. that “is the 


dead past. We have taken on the Edison 
Sales Plans, and remember we took on the 
Guy Wise Scrap Book a little reluctantly. 
‘To-day, unless the Guy Wise Scrap Book 
is in a conspicuous place, the room is not 
ready for business. Our salesmen con- 
sider the Guy Wise Scrap Book an im- 
portant part of their outfit 1 

“We find that the Realism thes: is par- 
ticularly effective with older people. Older 
people are more given to reminiscence than 
young people. ‘They like to go back to 
other days. The Realism Test puts them 
in just the state of mind we desire.” 

“After the Nut Is Off’—perhaps the 
most. whimsical of the Maxwell plays, as 
well as the most difficult to put over by 
the actors—was the next thing tobe 
given, and we noted that its performance ~ 
was pretty nearly up to the author’s ideal. 
The last open forum of the day was on 
the subject of “Compensation of Sales- 
men,’ and Mr. F. K. Joslyn, of Riverside, 
Cal., opened it. Among other things, Mr. 
Joslyn said: 

Discussion on ‘‘Compensation of 
Salesmen”’ 

“First, let me tell you that I have not 
been connected with the Edison business 
for a very long time. I was a pharmacist 
until a few months ago, then I saw the 
light. The compensation of salesmen has 
proved in itself to be rather an interesting 
study. Some dealers pay as low as 7 per 
cent. Still others as high as 20 per cent. 
Others a combination of salary and com- 
mission. Under the combination of sal- 
ary and commission, it makes the salesman 
feel obligated toward his employer. Let’s 
assume that expense from a_ particular 
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Scenes From the San Francisco Banquet at the 
St. Francis Hotel 


WALTER A, SCOTT piso 


The upper picture was taken looking toward the Speakers’ Table, while the lower flash- 
light shows the stage and a group of Classic Dancers 


LES ON SE 1S | 


business amounts to $1,000. This amount 
must, of course, include salesmen’s salary 
or commission. “Then it is evident that we 
must sell approximately $3,000 worth of 
phonographs before ‘The Nut Is Off.’ 
Then after the three thousand dollars’ 
worth of phonographs are sold, the rest is 
velvet. 

“We all know that it costs money to 
carry and collect contract sales. Let’s as- 
sume that we have two salesmen of equal 


ability, in so far as making actual sales. 
One turns in a higher percentage of cash 
sales and succeeds in getting more commis- 
sion. Salesmen should be intelligent and 
of good appearance. Dealers must offer in- 
ducements to procure capable men.”’ 

Mr. Joslyn then suggested that the Edi- 
son Laboratories increase the list price of 
Edison products 10 per cent. and raise the 
dealers’ discount 5 per cent. Both Mr. 
Storms and Mr. Kelly had something to say 


T_T 
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on this subject, and Mr. Maxwell was 
called upon to answer the questioners. Mr. 
Maxwell said: 

“Tt is an inopportune time to increase the 
discounts on Edison Phonographs. In the 
Middle West and in the East—I am not 
sure about the Pacific Coast—the sale of 
different commodities has been dropping off 
recently. People are refusing to buy many 
things because prices are too high, but they 
are still buying the New Edison because the 
prices have not been materially increased ; 
we should not disturb this situation. 
Furthermore, the Government is not in 
favor of the middle man and is in favor of 
doing away with him and having the con- 
sumer deal directly with the manufacturer. 
I think it best to let things stand for the 
present. However, I will bear this matter 
in mind, and at a future date—not immed- 
iately—will go into it further.” 


Second Session Begins 

The second morning of the Convention 
in San Francisco opened with the promise 
of more fine weather. After the overture 
was over, Mr. Fitzgerald began the cere- 
mony with the Convention yell, invented in 
San Francisco, and read a telegram to Mr. 
Maxwell from Charles Edison expressing 
regret that he could not be present. “Then 
Mr. Fitzgerald read the “Ten Years From 
Now” message from: Thomas A. Edison. 
Mr. John Lee Mahin, Mr. Thomas Chal- 
mers and Mr. and Mrs. Hadley talked and 
sang their parts with verve, then “I’ll Say 
She Did” went its merry course. ‘The first 
open forum was on the.subject of “The 
Worth of Windows” and Mr. H. E. Rob- 
erts, of Wenatchee, Wash., was the princi- 
pal speaker. Part of his speech follows: 


“The play we have just witnessed brings 
very forcibly to our minds the tremendous 
potential value of our windows, and also 
shows the way in which many of us fail to 
profit by their proper use. In making a 
window display, we must keep in mind the 
fact that it is an advertisement; that we are 
trying to tell the public something about 
our product. Being an advertisement, our 
display, like any other good advertisement, 
must first of all attract attention. It can 
be made attractive by the use of some out- 
standing feature, such as the centerpiece 
used in the monthly Display Service, or by 


the use of framed pictures of Edison artists, 
as most people will stop to look at a picture 
in a window. ‘The use of artists’ pictures 
not only serves to attract attention, but 
helps to popularize Edison artists . . . 


“We must not forget that good window 
displays increase the effectiveness of all 
other forms of advertising done by the 
Edison Company or by the dealer, and also 
makes it easier for a salesman to get a hear- 
ing.” | 

As programed, Mr. Babcock, Signor 
“Friscoe” and Mr. J. W. Scott followed in 


due order. It may be said without fear of 


contradiction that the act of Signor “Fris- 
Some of the 
Laboratory men gave it a few new twists 


coe’ was livelier than ever. 


in repartee, which delighted the audience 
and gave ‘‘Friscoe’’ an opportunity for 
some quick thinking, which, by the way, he 
did. 


Mrs. Hockett’s Address on ‘‘RE- 
CREATION Concerts”’ 


The next number was an address on 
“RE-CREATION Concerts.” Mrs. S. S: 
Hockett, of Fresno, Cal., opened the dis- 
cussion. Some of her remarks follow: 


‘““As a medium of publicity, Edison RE- 
CREATION Concerts are most unique 
and convincing. They are the acme of 
artistic advertising, for they at one time 
establish three definite approaches to a 
prospect, before he is aware. All the time, 
money and talent spent in newspaper 
advertising, window displays, canvassing 
and other methods of advertising, are pri- 


marily intended to accomplish what a well- ° 


conducted recital does—first, arousing an 
interest ; second, creating a desire; third, in- 
spiring confidence. [he sweetest words 
in the English language to an Edison deal- 


er are not ‘I love you,’ but “enclosed please . 


find,’ or ‘I saw your ad.’ If we can get a 
sufficient number of people to say or think, 
‘I saw your ad,’ the ‘enclosed please find’ 
will follow as a natural sequence 

“Having aroused an interest, created a 
desire and inspired confidence in himself 
and his instrument, it is a poor salesman 
who cannot go easily to the fourth and last 
approach to a prospect—closing. 

“The Laboratories have given most com- 
prehensive plans for giving these recitals, 
which we would do well to follow. Be 
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sure your conductor has the intelligence and 
poise to keep the mind of his audience on 
the high plane which has been reached by 
seeing that which is most chaste and beau- 
tiful, and hearing that which appeals to the 
highest in his being—helping to develop the 
thought—‘here is something I need in my 
life—a real Necessity.’ 

“Do not be afraid to serve your com- 
munity by giving concerts which do not ap- 
pear to possess the means of direct results. 
A firm is held in high esteem by its service 
to its fellow men and the results of this ser- 
vice are much more 


“We have gone cne step, perhaps, a little 
farther than the Laboratories have recom- 
mended and use a curtain in giving dem- 
onstrations.”’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald then gave the following 
suggestion: ‘Do not start in to talk as soon 
as your customer comes into the store. Give 
him something to remember; let him sit 
down and rest for a while. Do not be too 
abrupt.” Mrs. Hockett then added: “The 
thing that impressed me most was the re- 
mark at the end of one of the plays, that 
the policy of the Edison people was to have 

fewer and better deal- 


far-reaching than any 
one can imagine.” 

The farce-comedy, 
“Detected,” was next, 
and then followed the 
open forum on the 
“Turn-Table.” Mr. 
W. J. Carson, of San 
Francisco, was the 
principal speaker. He 
said in part: 

“At the Edison 
Shop we have used the 
Turn-Table Compar- 
ison ever since last 
Fall, starting in with 
a special advertising 
campaign in the local 
newspapers in No- 
vember. After placing 
the advertising and 
enlargement of card 
in window we began 
to have people come 
in and ask which is 
the best phonograph. 

“My experience 
shows that it is a busi- 


Mrs. Maxwell Noticed It at San 
Francisco. Did You? 


Mrs. Maxwell accompanied William 
Maxwell on the Caravan Convention 
Tour and was a quite faithful atten- 
dant at the business sessions in all 
three cities. After the San Francisco 
Convention, she said to Signor “Fris- 
coe’: “I don’t understand about your 
Tone-Test comparison here. At New 
York and Chicago the tone of the RE- 
CREATION was precisely the same 
as that of your Xylophone, but at San 
Francisco there was a difference.” 

“Friscoe’ laughingly replied: “That’s 
a great compliment to the New Edison. 
The Xylophone I used at New York 


and Chicago was the one I used in 


making the recording, but I had to 
send it to the repair shop and use 
another one at San Francisco. I, be- 
ing used to the Xylophonic tone, knew 
there was a slight difference—the tone 
of the new instrument I used in San 
Francisco being a little more brilliant; 
but I did not think anyone else could 
detect this difference, inasmuch as the 
phrasing, etc., was the same. Some 
phonograph, Ill say—to register such 
a slight difference.” 

What do you say? And did any of 
you Western dealers notice the dif- 
ference? 


ers. If a dealer is not 
good he should be 


eliminated.” 


At the End of the 
Great Convention 


So, as was fit and 
proper, a lady had the 
last word, for the 
Convention then ad- 
journed until that 
evening, when a 
grand banquet and de 
luxe dinner show 
were to be given in 
Colonial ballroom of 
the St. Francis Hotel. 
There was a stage in 
the room and the per- 
formance given left 
nothing to be desired. 
Classic dancers posed 
and pirouetted and 
genuine § Hawalians 
sang and played and 
gave a Hula Hula 
dance. But, perhaps, 
the most engaging 


ness getter; it brings people into your store. 
When you get them into your store give 
them the Turn-Table Comparison, which 
is a demonstration for the Edison instru- 
ment, and for some dealers who are con- 
templating using it be a little more atten- 
tive to the talking machines on the table 
than was displayed in the play. 

“We occasionally have conferences and 
find out the best way to give the compari- 
son. In the demonstration room we use 
no sales talk. 


thing about the dinner was the informality 
and friendliness prevailing among the 
guests. [here were many jokes and quips 
bantered about. Mr. Maxwell himself 
led, as Chairman, in the fun making. 
A telegram from Warren G. Harding, the 
Presidential candidate, to Miss Edison, the 
niece of the great Thomas Edison, was read 
in the course of the dinner. Also, Mr. 
Maxwell was presented with a handsome 
silver pocket flask from the jobbers and deal- 
ers of the Coast, though he said he would 
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not know what to put in it these days. At 
the close of the dinner, some of the Labora- 
tory men, together with Mr. Chalmers and 
Signor ‘‘Friscoe,” gave an impromptu song 
—one of the old sentimental ditties of 


twenty-five years ago, called ‘Whisper 
Your Mother’s Name.” Of course, it was 
given in the spirit of burlesque. Those 


present appeared to enjoy the nonsense 
hugely. Mr. Gene Lockhart also ‘distin- 
guished himself by giving a piano monolog, 
in which he rehearsed the chief features of 
an imaginary musical . comedy, with a 
butcher’s love song in it that was, in the 
vernacular of the day, a scream. After- 
ward we learned that Mr. Lockhart used 
to give this act in vaudeville. Dancing, as 
usual, finished the day and began the next 
one. 

On Wednesday, July 21st, Mr. Maxwell 
was invited to speak at the luncheon given 
by the Mutual Business Club, of San Fran- 
cisco, at the Palace Hotel. At the same 
time John Lee Mahin and Mr. J. J. Shear- 
man and Mr. D. E. Wheeler, of the Labo- 
ratories, were invited to lunch with and ad- 
dress the San Francisco Advertising Club, 
also at the Palace Hotel. Mr. Maxwell 
described briefly the history of the three 
million dollar phonograph and set forth the 
high ideals which are behind Mr. Edison’s 
work. He also explained the famous Four- 
teen Points of the Edison Sales Promotion 
Plans, and they made such an impression on 
the merchants of. San Francisco present that 
a motion was made to elect several repre- 
sentatives to go to the Orange Laboratories 
and make a study of these salesmanship 


plans. ‘They were voted there and then the 
greatest step in salesmanship taken in recent 
years. ; 

Thursday, the next day, saw the Cara- 
van Convention principals homeward 
bound, with the exception of Mr. Maxwell, 
who was due in Dallas to attend a regional 
convention there. 

Unanimously and enthusiastically those 
who took this memorable trip agreed that it 
was .the greatest treat of their lives. 
Thomas Chalmers and Signor ‘“Friscoe” 
summed up the general feeling when they 
said they would go on another such pil- 
grimage at the drop of an Edison hat. We 
take the liberty of quoting from a letter 
written by Mr. William A. Ritt to us, 
which also sums up the state of mind of 
many of us: 

“It was certainly a treat to be present at 
the Chicago Convention, and witness the 
tremendous enthusiasm and loyalty to Edi- 
son products there displayed. “That alone 
would prove a tremendous inspiration. In- 
dividually, Mr. Maxwell’s plays, the ‘Fris- 
coe’ ‘Tone-Test, the Chalmers Tone-Test, 
were each worth more than it cost to get 
there. | 

“May I take this occasion to express my 
heartiest appreciation of the Edison of- 
ficials and to every one who helped to plan 
and. execute such a wonderful convention? 
Anything I can say now seems rather life- 
less and meaningless after witnessing the 
many demonstrations at Chicago. The 
memories of this Convention will not be 
soon forgotten by any dealer who attended. 
Those who were not there will never realize 
how much they missed.” 
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How many dealers would like to have a copy of 
the five Convention plays written by Mr. Maxwell? 
Before printing them, we desire to know the demand 


in advance. 
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The October Window Display—in Eight Colors — Inter- 
locking With October Magazine Advertising 
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It has come to us from several different sources that New Edison window displays 
are attracting wide attention in the phonograph field because they are tense and absorb- 
ingly interesting dramatic actions staged right in the Edison dealer’s window. 


An Edison window display, portrays a dramatic incident that is uniquely Edison’s 
and is descriptive or characteristic of no other phonograph on earth. 


In another part of this issue of DIAMOND PoINTs, is shown our October National 
Magazine Advertising. You surely agree with us, that this double page spread pulsates 


with life. It is a living, newsy advertisement as interesting to read as a novel, yet 
ringing with truth. 

Our October Window Display, shown above spreads this story out to the extent of 
five or six feet in your window. Is not this the window display you need during 
October? Is it not a better display, because it is backed up by thousands of dollars in 
Magazine and Newspaper advertising, than any display you might procure locally? 

The wise dealer will devise ways and means for getting as much value out of this 
display as it is able to give. 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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Easier 


3 September, 1920. 


N the July number of “Diamond Points” 

I ventured the opinion that we were 
then approaching the conclusion of the third 
phase of credit deflation. Events during 
August have confirmed this belief and in 
September and October, despite the de- 
mands made on the banks by the movement 
of crops, money should be easier than at any 
time during the past four months. 


The improvement in the banking situa- 
tion is considerably greater than the figures 
reveal on the surface. Speaking in general, 
bank loans are more liquid and more 
money is becoming available for industrial 
and commercial uses. “The French Govern- 
ment is said to be shipping us $80,000,000 
in gold as a partial payment on its debt to 
us and further gold shipments from Great 
Britain are expected to arrive during the 
month of September. Argentina, also, 1s 
expected to make us considerable shipments 
of gold, estimated at upwards of twenty 
million dollars. It is calculated that the 
$80,000,000 of French gold will increase 
the lending power of the Federal Reserve 
Banks by over $200,000,000 and will add 
over $1,000,000,000 to the credit resources 
of the member banks. ‘This factor alone 
will do much to ease the credit situation. 

The country banks continue to be ex- 
tensive buyers of commercial paper in Chi- 
cago and New York City and are willing to 


In the month of January, 
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Money 


buy longer term paper than was formerly 
the case. I feel that you should have no 
hesitation in asking your bank to provide 
for your reasonable credit requirements, and 
I believe you will meet with success, pro- 
vided you convince your banker that there 
is no danger of any decrease in the price of 
Edison phonographs. 

This is being written on the third of 
September. As yet, no disastrous crop 
damage has been reported, although there 
have been the reports of minor damage, 
which usually come through at this time of 
year. Unless there is a heavy frost this 
month in the corn belt, we seem certain to 
have a splendid corn crop. “The wheat crop 
in the United States is going to be consider- 
ably less than last year’s crop, but the Cana- 
dian crop should show a substantial in- 
crease. It is a little difficult to gauge 
conditions in regard to cotton, but I look 
for a much better crop than in June seemed 
possible. I am still of the opinion that the 
value of farm and plantation products in 
Canada and the United States this year 
will be in excess of last year’s figures. 

It appears to me that there will be an 
enormous demand for Edison goods this 
fall and it behooves all of us to make ade- 
quate preparation. 


Arann 


1921, we shall run the most interesting 


“REALISM” advertising yet offered the public. 
Do you give the Realism Test adequately ? Why not check up on yourself? 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 
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How Thomas A. Edison Helped Win the War 


His Work in the Navy During the Crucial Period 
of Submarine Warfare 


ANY thousands of persons have ex- 
4 pressed curiosity as to the work Mr. 
Edison, the illustrious inventor, did toward 
winning the recent war. It was pretty well 
known that his activities were valuable, but 
exactly in what way has been more or less 
wrapped in mystery. Enough time has 
elapsed even for legends to grow up around 
the character of service he rendered, but at 
last the truth is out in an official report. 
The following is a résumé of this United 
States Government document, as reported 
in the New York American for Sunday, 
September 5th, 1920: 

“Washington, Sept. 4+.—The part Amer- 
ican ingenuity played in winning the war is 
disclosed in a history of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board of the United States, made pub- 
lic by Secretary Daniels today. 

‘““The volume reveals achievements which, 
if projected a decade ago, probably would 
have been ridiculed as ‘visionary.’ Chief 
among these was a device by which the 
launching of a torpedo could be heard on 
shipboard 4,000 yards away—or further 
than a torpedo can be effectively launched 
from a submarine. 

“This invention was but one of a score 
or more contributed by Thomas A. Edison, 
president of the board. 

“Mr. Edison appears to have been the 
moving spirit of the board. Forsaking his 
laboratories at the outbreak of the war, he 
practically became a naval officer. He spent 
most of his time in the Navy Department 
offices here, and took long deep-sea cruises 
that he might be in closer touch with the 
problems to be solved. 


His “Listening Device” 

“Because of the German submarine men- 
ace, ship protection claimed most of the at- 
‘tention of the board. To this problem Mr. 
Edison devoted his traditional twenty-hour 
working days, and after overcoming many 
obstacles finally perfected his listening 
device. : 

“This contrivance was in the form of an 
outrigger suspended from-the bowsprit of 
a vessel and containing an immense phono- 
graph diaphragm. By means of compen- 


sators, the noise of the vessel’s engines was 
obliterated, thus making it possible for the 
device to work perfectly even when the ship 
was plowing at full speed through the 
roughest seas. 

“With this device boats moving 1,700 
yards away could be readily heard while the 
vessel was going full speed. A submarine 
bell five and one-half miles away could also 
be heard while a big storm was in progress 
and the boat also proceeding at full speed. 

“Mr. Edison followed this invention 
with a device for the quick turning of a 
vessel whenever the detector indicated that 
a torpedo was coming in the vessel’s direc- 
tion. He did this by means of strong 
conical canvas bags. A heavy rope was at- 
tached to the mouth of the bag, and a light 
rope, in a slip knot, to the tapering end. 


The “Drag” for Quick Veering: 


“When cast into the sea the mouth 
opened, filling the bag with water and thus 
acting as a drag. By pulling the lighter 
rope the small end of the bag was opened. 
This let the water out, instantly relieving 
the resistance. Four of these bags cast 
from the side of a 5,000-ton vessel laden 
with 4,000 tons of coal caused it to turn 
ninety degrees from her course in two min- 
utes, with an advance of only 200 feet. 

“Night sailing of ships next attracted his 
attention. By working day and night over 
the records of submarine sinkings he dis- 
covered that not more than 6 per cent. of 
the sinkings took place at night. 

“Mr. Edison commenced to work out 
his plans for the ships to sail in and out of 
the danger zone at night; to forsake the old 
standard lines of travel as much as possible; 
to anchor through the day in comparatively 
shallow waters and harbors where subma- 
rines could not approach them, steaming 
only at night to other ports of anchorage on 
the way to their destinations. 


Strategic Maps 


“Mr. Edison prepared a new set of strat- 
egic maps on which he charted the harbors 
in which there was safe anchorage for a 
long distance inshore in comparatively shal- 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 
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low, but safe waters, where submarines 
could not approach submerged. 

“Other wartime inventions by Mr. Edi- 
son were a cartridge for taking soundings; 
a convoy light visible to all the vessels in 
the convoy, but invisible from the decks 
of a submarine; an underwater searchlight 
capable of throwing rays 200 feet; a pro- 
jectile that would enter the water from an 
angle instead of ricocheting; a stabilizer 
for submerged submarines, and a time fuse 
to cause shrapnel to burst only six feet 
above the ground. 


“He devised a mask to protect observers — 


on the tops of masts from smokestack gas, a 
turbine head for projectiles which enabled 


the latter to be fired from smooth bore guns - 


and still have rotation and accuracy, drew 
up plans for mining Zeebrugge Harbor, and 
developed a method by which communicat- 
ing signals between warships could be sent 
by means of mirrors. 


Prevented Sinkings 


“Mr. Edison devoted a great deal of 
thought to various plans for preventing 
sinkings, and he suggested a number of 
schemes to this end. One of these was a 
proposition to furnish merchant ships with 
a type of specially designed three-inch shells 
filled with an oleum smoke-producing com- 
pound with which to blind enemy sub- 
marines if they had long range guns: 

“The problem of extinguishing fires in 
coal bunkers he solved with a small stream 
of silicate of soda played on a coal or wood 
fire. The moment the silicate strikes the 


incandescent body the small quantity of 
water in the silicate evaporates, and the 
glowing body becomes coated with a glassy 
surface, excluding the oxygen and ex- 
tinguishing the fire. 


Direction Finder 


“The study of a direction finder for hos- 
tile airplanes was undertaken to determine 
the direction of a plane before it was vis- 
ible, by determining the direction of the 
source of the sound given off by its engines. 
This is how it was done: 

‘“Two horns at a fixed angle to one an- 
other conveyed the sound to opposite sides 
of the same diaphragm and swung the horn 
system, both in horizontal and_ vertical 
planes, until there was no movement of the 
diaphragm because the sounds conveyed by 
both horns were of equal value and there- 
fore neutralized one another. 

“Tt was found very difficult to get zero 
readings, but with some training on the 
part of the observer the direction could be 
determined with considerable accuracy. 

“Having learned that telephone systems 
on ships were not very reliable, Mr. Edi- 
son devised one that was. He discarded 
microphones and substituted the receiving 
phone for a transmitter. The signals being 
weak he amplified with an audion, which 
made the signals so loud as to pain the ear. 

“Mr. Edison also invented an extension 
ladder which could be attached to the top 
of the mast and give an observer a location 
87 feet above the top of the mast. ‘This 
device increased the area of observation.” 


The Dallas Convention Banquet held in the Palm Room 
of the Adolphus Hotel, July 29th, 1920. 
(See page 19) 
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The Realism Test and the Law of 
Repetition 


AKE a hypothetical case: Two men 

have just given the Realism ‘Test to 
their respective prospects. One of the dem- 
onstrators has talked a lot, the other has 
said little. One has been eager, the other 
reserved. 
failed to want the New Edison. We nat- 
urally wonder why. Of course, the pros- 
pect in each in- 
stance had some- 
thing to do with 


ed; bart =t:h-e 


chances are that 


you a priceless reward. 


In each case the prospect has - 


THE POWER OF MUSIC 


the decision reach- 


Make a large place in your life for Music and it will bring 


must learn to repeat a story or a “‘talk,” 
sticking to its few essentials, any liberties 
taken being those of language, not thos2 of 
fact. Many salesmen confuse these prin- 
ciples. 

Scientists have set down as undisputable 
truth that it is impossible for the average 
human to concentrate on any one thing 
for more than 
two seconds at a 
time, © They  ex- 
plain that when 
anything is 
brought to the at- 


the salesman had 
more to do with 
it. Perhaps the 
law of repetition 
was at work, af- 
fecting the final 
result. 

“What is the 
law of repeti- 
tion?’ you will 
ask at once. 

Well, it is elo- 
quently and cog- 
ently presented by 
Mr. Frank E, 
Fehlman, Presi- 
dent of Church- 
i Hal leines 
New York City, 
in the September 
issue of Business. 
His theory and 


All the desires of your heart will come closer as you be- 
come attuned to the rhythm and harmony of life. 


In the hour of rest Music will uplift your spirit and give 
refreshment to every faculty of your being. 


In the hour of work you will rejoice in the strength and 
energy which Music has given you. 


In the hour of jubilee Music will bring you thrills of delight 
that compensate for that which is dull and commonplace. 


In the hour of prayer Music will quicken the aspirations of 
your soul and perfume your life with the breath of 
heaven. 


In the hour of fellowship Music will blend your spirit with 
others in unity and understanding. 


In the hour of love Music will enrich your heart with feel- 
ings that magnify the meaning of existence. 


In the hour of memory Music will unseal the treasures of 
the past and bring a sacred glory to the present. 


In the hour of death Music will speak to you of a life filled 
with an eternity of joy and song. 


In the hour of vision Music will give power and scope to 
your imagination and bring into reality the things that 
were not. 


In the hour of high purpose Music will summon the po- 
tentialities of your soul and urge them forward to great 
and glorious achievement. 

Such is the power of Music; to this power open the doors 
of your soul and there will enter into life a greater full- 
ness of all that makes for progress and joy. 


—Waldo Pondray Warren, in ‘“‘The Musicale.’’ 


‘tention of an in- 
‘dividual, the 


power of concen- 
tration rises to a 
peak, quickly sub- 
siding, to rise 
again once or 
twice. These 
learned students 
of the mind de- 
clare that our 
ability to concen- 
trate is just the 
same as the pulse 


or rhythm in mu- 


sic —in regular 
wave-lengths. So, 
it is important 
that we know 
how to take ad- 
vantage of these 
“peaks of concen- 


deductions are applicable to the selling of 
the New Edison as well as to any other 
marketable object. Suppose we get some 
idea of this law of repetition as expounded 


by Mr. Fehlman. 


Generally speaking, good stories improve. 


with repetition, or, at least, they ought-to, 
if the teller of them has mastered the salient 
points. The common tendency to be 
guarded against is that of exaggeration. 
Now, in selling, repetition is vitally neces- 
sary, but to “improve” on repetition with 
exaggeration is dangerous, if not fatal. One 


tration.” And skillful repetition of a point 
or argument does the trick, according to our 
authority on the subject. Whether the sale 
under way is a quick or a slow one, (it is 
said that inexpensive sales are quick, costly 


~ sales, slow), the law of repetition and its 


relation to concentration must be reckoned 
with. Deep stuff, you may think this, but 
itis really a simple matter. We shall quote 
Mr. Fehlman in his analysis of this law 
of repetition. — 


“How often should we repeat a selling 
argument?” asks Mr. Fehlman. “Let us 


“THE THING BEYOND THE THING BEYOND” 


look at the following tables: 


Repeated 11 times, 30 seconds apart. 
Repeated 11 times, 45 seconds apart. 


- Repeated 10 times, 1 minute apart. 
Repeated 8 times, 2 minutes apart. 
Repeated 6 times, 5 minutes apart. 
Repeated 5 times, 10 minutes apart. 
Repeated 4 times, 20 minutes apart. 
Repeated 4 times, 30 minutes apart. 
Repeated 5 times, 1 hour apart. 
Repeated 6 times, 8 hours apart. 
Repeated 6 times, 24 hours apart. 
Repeated 7 times, 48 hours apart. 


“Here we have the report of a very care- 
ful and scientific test conducted by a psycho- 
logist. He gave a short lesson to different 
groups of people. In some cases he read a 
short poem; in other cases a statement of 
facts. With the first group the lesson was 
repeated every thirty seconds. It required 
eleven readings of this No. 1 lesson before 
the student had it perfectly memorized or 
understood all the points advanced in the 
statement. Lesson No. 2, which was re- 
peated every forty-five seconds, also re- 
quired eleven readings. The same lesson, 
when repeated at intervals one minute 
apart, required but ten readings, while the 
same lesson repeated ten minutes apart re- 
quired but five readings. The same lesson 
twenty or thirty minutes apart was mem- 
orized after having been read four times. 
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“In other words, if this lesson happened 
to be a verse from a popular song, a stanza 
of a poem, or ten statements regarding the 
value of investing in Liberty Bonds, the 
student was able to hear, remember’ and 
repeat what he heard much more easily 
when the lessons were given twenty or 
thirty minutes apart, than when they were 
given thirty seconds apart. Now as we pass 
the point of least effort and go on down the 
scale, we find that if a lesson is repeated at 
intervals of one hour it requires five read- 
ings, at intervals of eight hours it requires 
six readings, while at intervals of forty- 
eight hours it requires seven readings. 

“What does this table show us in our 
every-day selling problems? It shows us that 
when a customer is buying an article that 
must be sold in from one minute to ten 
minutes’ time, it is necessary for us to re- 
peat the outstanding selling points from five 
to as many as eleven times, if we expect the 
customer really to know what we have 
said.” 

‘The objects of the Realism Test are to 
establish the realism of the New Edison and 
its consequent effects upon the listener. 
During the test, (at the conclusion of each 
RE-CREATION), and in subsequent con- 
versation, re-iterate these two points and 
these two points only. 


NEW INTERIORS OF THE S. A. PHILLIPS MUSIC CO., OF MORGANTOWN, 
W. VA., SHOWING THE FIRST AND SECOND FLOORS. 
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Western Dealer Makes 
N the 29th of November, 1918, the 


Sales Manager of a talking machine 
company wrote a man in Trenton, IIl., as 
follows: 


“We have your favor of the 25th and regret 
to know that you have spoiled several Edison 
records on the style No. 50 phonograph which 
' you have. 

“While we claim that these machines will 
play all makes of records, we do not guarantee 
Edison records in any way and we advise all 
of our dealers in selling these machines to dem- 
onstrate that they will play an Edison record, 
but to caution the customer against purchasing 
more of them, because the larger percentage of 
them are not satisfactory. 

“We cannot assume any responsibility for 
records, which may have been damaged, and 
suggest that you confine yourself to records of 
other makes, which we know to be satisfactory.” 


On the 12th of June, 1920, the Dallas 
branch of this talking machine manufact- 
urer wrote the following letter to a concern 
in Kaylor sexs 


“The Edison Company, through the medium 
of their distributors, have reproduced and dis- 
tributed among Edison dealers a letter signed 
by our Mr. — , dated November 29, 1918, 
addressed to Mr. —— , Trenton, Illinois. 

“This letter states that our former style No. 
50 phonograph, a table mode! now discontinued, 
does not play Edison records satisfactorily, and 
calls attention as well to the general unsatis- 
factory wearing quality of the Edison record. 

“The Edison dealer is asked to understand 


Them Fish or Cut Bait 


the letter as being a reflection on the value of 
the , whereas in actual analysis of. the 
situation, is quite derogatory to the Edison 
Record itself. 

“Salesmen who are familiar with the Edison 
record can call to mind numerous dealers who 
have stored away many so-called defective 
records, and who are endeavoring to secure an 
allowance from the factory or distributor on 
them. 

“These records, of course, have been destroy- 
ed upon Edison phonographs, as well as other 
instruments, and is due to the physical char- 
acter of the record itself.” 


We had nothing to do with the distribu- 
tion of the letter in question, but, inasmuch 
as the correspondence is interesting, we 
have decided to publish it in “Diamond ~ 
Points.” Out of courtesy to the manu- 
facturer, his name is omitted. 

Recently, a Western dealer stated to us: 

“When we get in touch with a prospective 
buyer, who is interested in some make of talking 
machine, whose manufacturers claim that it will 
play Edison Re-Creations satisfactorily, we sim- 
ply say: ‘If that is the case, the dealer who 
sells this machine should be willing to give you 
a written agreement to refund the purchase 
price of any Edison Re-Creations injured by the 
machine, because of the manner in which the 
reproducer operates.” 

The dealer in question tells us that he 
has never learned of an instance, where the 
talking machine dealer was willing to enter 
into such an agreement. 


How Do You Stand 
R. MAXWELL recently received 


the following letter from the Vice- 
President and Cashier of a National Bank 
in a large Western city: 


“Your * * * representative, Mr. * * * handed 
me a copy of the letter which you sent to dealers 
under date of August 16, and I have read it 
with a great deal of interest and have asked 
him for a copy of the Convention number of 
DIAMOND Points, knowing that this would be of 
still greater interest to me. 


“I fully agree with you in regard to the 
psychology of your product as I have used it 
with quite satisfactory results in connection with 
myself. The effect of music on one’s nature is 
most remarkable and I believe the proper class 
and type bring out the better qualities of hu- 
manity. 

“Might I add a word in connection with 
Mr. * * * TI have observed this young man for 
a number of years * * *, JI think he is a man 
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With Your Banker? 
you should keep your eye on for development 
in the bigger things of your business.” 

Would your banker write such a letter 
about you and the Edison phonograph? 
Underneath the chilled steel exterior, which 
bankers must develop, they are, after all, 
just as human as the rest of us. It will 
pay you to make an Edison booster of your 
banker. 

By the way, what has become of the 
dealers who thought that the Realism Test 
was something that can be practised success- 
fully with no one except those of highly 
emotional temperament? A man does not 
get to be vice-president and cashier of a 
big city bank without learning to repress 
his emotions. Yet here is a banker who evi- 
dently has developed in his own use of the 
Edison phonograph the substantial equiva- 
lent of the Realism Test. 
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Trucks, Cars and Floats for the New Edison 


(1) Truck of €. P. Yocum, Chesterhill, Ohio. (2) Truck of A. M. Farwell, Franklinville, N. Y. (3) Float 
A. F. Beyer. San Antonio, Texas. (4) Truck of A. F. Beyer, San Antonio, Texas. (5) Float of E. C, 
Allison, Goldendale, Wash. (6) Car of F. W. Bittner, Solon, Ia. (Tough going!) (7) Truck of 
E. M. Sanders, Carman, Man., Canada. (8) Truck of the Pierce Piano House, Eureka, Cal. 
; (9) Car of E. A. Agens, Lowville, N. Y. 
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Miss Shepherd sang ‘In 
the Gloaming.** ‘he New 
Edison stood on the stage 


by her side, 


The NEW 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


50,000,000 Readers Will See This Ad In 


185 times — 


NE hundred and eighty-five times, 

Miss Betsy Lane Shepherd has stood 
ona public concert platform, and sung the 
old heart-songs with all the exquisite fer- 
vor of her art. One hundred and eighty- 
five times, a New Edison has stood by her 
side, and brought her Re-Creatrep voice 
into direct comparison with her living 
voice. One hundred and eighty-five times, 
her audience has found no difference: be- 
tween the two voices, either in quality, or 
in feeling, or in emotional influenc2, 


ISS SHEPHERD, whoisa famous 
concert soprano, made one of these 
comparisontests at Chicago. FromCanada 
to Mexico, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains, she repeated the test. 
The total mounted to 100—then to 150. 


Finally, at Dallas, Texas, on April 26, 


1920, Miss Shepherd stood before her. 


185th audience. She started to sing: 
*In the gloaming, oh! my darling—’’ 


With a soft, rounded loveliness, the be 
loved melody filled the auditorium. Puls- 
Jing through its theme, as if carried on 


EDISON 


ethereal wings, was the soul of a great_ 


artist. Its message, warm with under- 
standing, reached the hearts of the hushed 
listeners, and sped their imaginations 
back to cherished memories. 


This was it—the magic of music! 
) eS 


Suddenly Miss Shepherd lifted a warning 


forefinger. Keen eyes saw that her lips 
were still. But her lovely voice went 
smoothly on— 


‘sot was best to leave you thus—’” 


The audience was puzzled. ‘Then it awoke. 


Miss Shepherd’s voice was now coming — 


from the New Edison. For the 185th 
time, an audience had heard the Betsy 


Lane Shepherd test—and had been unable — 


to tell when she had ceased to sing. 


More than 4000 other audiences have 


heard more than fifty other vocalists and 
instrumentalists make this same test of 
direct comparison. None of these audi- 
ences had any better success in distinguish- 
ing between living art and its Re-Crea- 
VION by the New Edison. 
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She suddenly stopped 
iy aca oe singing. The New Edison 
iL took up her song, and 
ee continued it alone. a 


no difference | 


R. EDISON spent seven years and 
; three million dollars in bringing the 
New Edison to the point of perfect realism. 


How he was Jed to concentrate upon realism 
is lucidly told by Mr. Edison himself in a 
statement he recently made, entitled ‘“I'en 
Years Hence.’’ 


“The ordinary phonograph, as we have 
known it, falls somewhat short of confer- 
ring upon its owner all of the pleasure and. 
benefits that can be derived from good 
music. he greatest shortcoming of the 
phonograph was its lack of realism, and 
it is this shortcoming which I have sought 
to overcome. ‘The result is a degree of 
realism in our present phonograph which is 
most baffling to even the most expert ears. ”’ 


And Mr. Edison goes on to reveal the in- 
spired purpose which the New Edison, 
through its realism, has been made ready 
to serve. His words are almost pro- 
phetic in import. 


“I have been quoted as desiring to see a phono- 
graph in every American home. What I actually 
want to see in every American home is music, ‘so 


realistic and so perfect in'its rendition as to be an 
unending source of benefit and pleasure.” 


There you have it! 
Realism! But the necessary vehicle! 


Music the magic of music—brought to 
you in your own home! Such is Edison’s 
real objective. 


Miss Shepherd’s tests and the 4000 other 
tests prove that the New Edison fulfills 
its exalted mission. 


OUR Edison dealer has arranged an 

extremely interesting test for you. 
Go and ask for the ‘‘Personal Favorites”’ 
Realism Test. He will have the New 
Edison ReE-Creare the kind of vocal or 
instrumental music which affects your 
emotions most keenly. You will thus be 
able to determine for yourself how the 
New Edison’s realism enables it to bring 
you all the emotional pleasure and mental 
stimulation which come from listening to 
the living artist. 


Tromas A. Epison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with. a Soul” 
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EDISON DIAMOND POINTS 
Published by THOMAS A. EDISON, 
INCG., Orange, New Jersey, in the 
interest of dealers in the 
New Edison. 


Daniel E. Wheeler, Editor 


A PRODUCT OF 
' THE EDISON 


LABORATORIES, 


Price Advances (?) 


HAVE just returned to my office from 

a Board meeting, where we spent sev- 
eral hours figuring and re-figuring produc- 
tion costs on phonographs, records and Re- 
Creations. As everyone knows, there have 
been price recessions in respect of a num- 
ber of commodities during recent months, 
but the materials which we use, for the 
most part, have not decreased in price, and 
in some instances prices have gone up. This 
is particularly true of the Disc Re-Creation. 


The Re-Creation is an article ‘on 
which we cannot afford to spare expense. 
The materials used must be positively the 
best obtainable and infinite pains must be 
taken in each manufacturing process. We 
apparently are on a permanently higher 
level of manufacturing costs in the 
Disc Re-Creation manufacturing labora- 
tories. However, we feel that this higher 
cost is fully justified by the great improve- 
ment in the product and by the seeming cer- 
tainty that, beginning with the November 
Supplement and the November Special, we 
shall be able to ship everything on schedule. 

It may be necessary to make a slight in- 
crease in the selling price of Disc Re- 
Creations. We had hoped to avoid this 
necessity and we have not yet fully decided 
the matter, but I can say that the evidence 
at hand leaves very little room to doubt 
that a slight advance in the selling price 
of Edison Re-Creations will have to be 
made effective about the 15th of November. 
We are going to withhold final decision un- 
til October, and accordingly it may not be 
possible to give the trade very much notice. 


That is why we are taking you into our 
confidence at this time. 

We are still hopeful of being able to 
avoid any advance in the price of Edison 


phonographs or Blue Amberol Records. 
; W. MAXWELL. 


What's in a Name? 
Don’t Use “Edison Shop” 
HERE seems to be an “Edison Shop” 


epidemic and our Legal Department 
is having to write a great many letters to 
dealers, explaining why we cannot grant 
permission to use the name “Edison Shop.” 
If you will stop and reflect, for a moment, 
you will realize why Mr. Edison is loath 
to grant the right to use his name. It was 
probably a mistake for us to issue licenses 
to anyone to use the name “Edison Shop.” 
These licenses are subject to revocation at 
any time, but, naturally, we hesitate to re- 
voke them and hope it will not be neces- 
sary. However, we desire to avoid issuing 
any more licenses and we earnestly request 
you not to think of adopting the name 
“Edison Shop,” or any similar name. 

As a matter of fact, we think it decidedly 
unwise for a merchant to adopt somebody’s 
else name, as the designation of his place of 
business, particularly when that somebody 
else is always in a position to make you quit 
using the name. ‘The best name to have 
over your door is your own name. If your 
name doesn’t suit you, have it changed, but 
always use a name that belongs to you. 
Suppose you called your store ““The Edison 
Shop” and, during a period of ten years, 
built up a trade prestige and good-will 
around that name, and at the end of that 
period, were required to quit using the 
name. You would then be in a pretty 
pickle, wouldn’t you? Why take any 
such chances? We admit that “‘Edison”’ is 
a pretty good name, but, if your name is 
“Smith” we believe you should call your 
store “Smith’s Store’ and not want to call 
it ““Edison’s Store.” 


Our January, 1921, REALISM adver- 
tising will be something unique and 
arresting. We want our dealers to 
make a special note of the forthcoming 
Realism “punch.” New ideas are too 
rare to miss. 
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Newly Appointed Associate Editor 


JOHN H. DALY 


Another addition to the Editorial force 
of the Edison Publications has been 
made in the appointment of John H. Daly, 
as Associate Editor. He brings to this 
work a knowledge of music and writing, 
being a violinist of ability, and a former 
teacher of English Literature in the high 
schools of New York City. Born in the 
Chelsea section of the West Side of that 
city, he has lived all his life where the the- 
atre signs and opera crowds are as familiar 
sights on an evening as the fields and trees 
to the farmer. He was educated at Ford- 
ham University. In the college orchestra 
there he was a first violinist, and it was on 
the Fordham Monthly that he received his 
first editorial training. He has written 
much about the musical and theatrical life 
of New York City, and should be a valu- 


able acquisition to the extensive Edison 
publicity. 


HETHER “Babe” Ruth is as great 

a hitter as some of the by-gones is 
argued every day, while in oratory and act- 
ing the ever-present question of the superi- 
ority of one man over another must neces- 
sarily be determined by deduction rather 
than by actual comparison, and the conclu- 
sion is usually unconvincing. 

But in the Turn-Table this common 
sense method of comparison is available. 
The Edison and talking machines are 
placed together and there is little disputing 


Individuals demonstrated to 
Sales to individuals demonstrated to 
Individuals asking for demonstration 


Individuals hearing demonstration but not asking 


Sales to individuals asking for demonstration 


Turn-Table Results — 


which is best. The Edison Shop, New- 
ark, N.. J., has been consistently successful 
in using the Turn-Table. The figures be- 
low show the demonstrations and the sales 
for June, 1920, and those for the period 
from November 20, 1918, to June 30, 1920. 


If ever figures spoke for themselves these 


do. 


There is one outstanding feature which 
will rivet your attention—the total per- 
centage of sales to people who heard the 
demonstration. | 


Period Nov. 20, 1918, 


Sales to individuals hearing demonstration but not 


askitioe 40 -saimne ea re ee eS 


Individuals 
later” 


Did buy later 
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hearing demonstration—‘‘Will 


June, 1920 to June 30, 1920 
My ae coe 35 962 
grat ewe 22—63% 470—49% 
ioe See 14 254 
Lee 4—29% 159—63% 
ah’ 21 708 
eae 4—19% 156—22% 
buy 
oe hg 17 201 
pis es 14—82% 155—77% 
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Edison Re-Creations Listed Under Composers’ Names 
AVE you ever tried to increase your sales of Edison RE-CREATIONS by inocu- 


lating your Edison owners with the collection fever? Many of them have 
collected postage stamps, old coins, rare books, old china, furniture, etc. Why not 
inspire them with the desire of owning a complete collection of RE-CREATIONS from 
the operas or a well balanced selection from the works of a given composer ? 
Have your RE-CREATION Librarian turn to “Operas,” Page 180, in the catalog 
and study the fine selections available from dozens of operas, operettas and comic operas 
so that she can inspire in your Edison owners an enthusiasm for the higher priced RE- 


CREATIONS. 


Some enthusiasts, however, will prefer to make their collections under the name of 
the composers. For this reason, Mr. L. M. Huntington, Sales Promotion Manager 
of The Phonograph Corporation of Manhattan, New York City, has compiled a com- 
plete list of RE-CREATIONS by well-known composers that will greatly facilitate 
such service to Edison owners. 

This list covers all Edison RE-CREATIONS cataloged, to and including the July- 
August, 1920, Supplement. Cut it out for reference in your RE-CREATION Depart- 
ment and keep it up to date as each new supplement appears. 

You will find it of value in making up programs, recital talks, and window displays, 
as well as in featuring special concerts and composers’ birthdays. 


Edison Re-Creations Alphabetically Listed Under Name of Composers 


Auber—80121, 50143, 50093; Bach—82536, 80290, 80373, 80419: Balfe—50131, 50255, 
50557, 80117, 80315, 80337, 80443, 82164; Bartlett—50174, 80319; Bazzini—80518; Beethoven 
—50205, 80419, 83030; Bellini—80063, 80239, 82076, 82177, 82557; Bizet—80062, 82046, 82060, 
82096, 82156, 82172, 82560, 82570, 83041; Brahms—80322, 82046, 82048; Chaminade—80332; 
Charpentier—82077; Chopin—50309, 80073, 80107, 80408, 82062, 83086; David—80401, 82078: 
DeKoven—80055, 80139, 80309, 82133, 82564, 50104; Delibes—50108, 50115, 80050, 82177; 
Diaz—80305; Donizetti—50342, 80239, 82136, 82160, 82176, 82180, 82183, 82558, 82570, 83012, 
83018, 83081; Dvorak—50240, 80181, 80326, 82047; Ferrari—80498; Flotow—80327, 80432, 
82563, 83076; Foster—50351, 50255, 80312,, 80321, 80358, 80528, 82105, 82551, 83059, 83078; 
Giordano—83052; Gluck—82079, 83050; Godard—50091, 80408, 80287, 80307, 82059, 83036, 
83060; Gottschalk—50235; Gounod—50154, 80121, 80194, 80222, 80290, 80296, 80338, 80353, 
80513, 82060, 82086, 82096, 82121, 82147, 82517, 82519, 82536, 83023, 83080, 83051, 
83076; Grieg—50200, 80216, 80429, 83062, 83067; Handel—50304, 80258, 80277, 80316, 80419, 
82139, 82538, 83042, 83078, 80291, 80177; Haydn—80290; Herbert—50243, 50358, 80104, 
80105, 80139, 80219, 80448, 80454; Herold—80390; Jakobowski—82174, 80113; Keler-Bela 
50076; Kreisler—50205, 50235, 80346, 80207, 80340, 82046, 82067, 82172, 83064; Lauder—50352, 
50361, 50484, 50403, 50483, 50597, 50631; Leoncavallo—50131, 83008, 82070, 82119; Leybach 
—50161; Liszt—80135, 82544; Mascagni—80178, 82042, 82549: Massenet—80515, 82043, 
82058, 82079, 82098, 82190, 82547, 82556, 83074; Mendelssohn—50144, 50309, 80097, 80183, 
80193, 80356, 80429, 82085, 82061, 82135, 82153, 82186, 83045, 83085; Meyerbeer—50154, 


50335, 80170, 80305, 82059, 82090, 82567, 83019, 83025, 83033; Moszkowski—50080, 80084, 


80460; Mozart—80292, 82103, 82120, 82178, 82526, 50162; Nevin—50174, 50397, 80100, 80156, 
80174, 80449, 80460, 82554, 82569, 83073; Nicolai—82103, 80451; Offenbach—50078, 80178, 
80428, 83032, 83080; Planquette—50101, 50130; Ponchielli—50268, 80438, 80488, 82042, 82525, 
83004, 83049; Proch—82134; Puccini—82036, 82073, 82107, 82118, 82527, 82531, 82556, 83038, 
83047, 83057, 83069; Rachmaninoff—80470: Rossini—50126, 50059, 50072, 50285, 50124, 80062, 
80128, 80400, 80402, 80410, 82101, 82160, 82545, 82555, 83082, 82535, 83082, 50124; Rubinstein 
—80181, 80203, 80460, 82135; Saint-Saens—80107, 80241, 80371, 82043, 82172, 82176, 82512, 
82529, 83024, 83044, 83079; Schubert—80130, 80303, 80328, 82063, 82122, 82053, 83062; 
Schumann—80071, 82188, 82534; Sinding—-50309; Sousa—50461, 50466, 50486, 50507, 50519, 
50531, 50074, 50084, 50086, 50250, 50267; 50268, 50652, 80108; Strauss—50058, 50077, 50089, 
50413, 80048, 80076, 80142, 82083; Sullivan—g0522, 82554, 80111, 80157, 80169, 80233, 80240, 
80251, 80282, 80452, 80157; Suppe, Von—50214, 80096, 80201, 80342, 80349; Thomas—50088, 
50098, 80155, 80505, 82065, 82121, 83015, 50059; Thome—80068; Tosti—80252, 80508, 82037, 
82552, 82173, 82167; Tschaikowsky—80110, 80326, 80516, 82064, 82067, 82544; Verdi—50125, 
50335, 80396, 80439, 82084, 82087, 82102, 82104, 82115, 82147, 82156, 82058, 82080, 82180, 
82558, 82557, 82537, 82541, 82547, 82516, 82512, 82537, 82568, 83013, 83035, 83043, 83046, 
83053, 83066; 83081, 83083, 84001, 80371; Wagner—50150, 80084, 80242, 82070, 82114, 82117, 
82540, 83017, 83040, 83054; Wallace—80176, 80253, 80114, 80088, 80116, 82032, 80247: Weber 
—50112, 80209, 82082, 82092, 83028. Be) 
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URING the sessions of the July Edi- 

son Dealers’ Caravan Convention 
there was plenty of enthusiasm which found 
vent in admiration and applause. ‘There 
may have been the psychology of crowds at 
work to some degree, a psychology which 
declares the individual an altogether differ- ‘ 
ent being when he is massed with others 
tlian when he is alone. If that analysis is 
true, we are doubly congratulated in the 
letter received from John J. Menton, of 
the Quackenbush Co., Paterson, N. J., in 
which he stated: : 


“After an enforced absence from the 
store, during the past week, while under the 
potent spell of Old King Malaria, I am 
sending you my delayed congratulations on 
the wonderful success of what I believe to 
have been the best and most instructive con- 
vention ever held under any auspices in the 
history of the commercial world. 

“The thoughts that came to my mind as 
I sat there, and saw each playlet unfolded 
before me, and its story told so forcibly, was 
that Mr. Maxwell had indeed covered 
every point that could be raised in connec- 
tion with our business, that was worth 
covering. 


“If I were asked to give a résumé of 
what good I received from my attendance, 
I would say that it would be hard to ex- 
press, but the striking features of the con- 
vention were cataloged in my mind as fol- 
lows, though not in the order they were 
given: 

“Proving to all dealers beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that they had not erred 
in judgment when they applied for an Edi- 
son Agency, by the one-Tests of Mr. 
Chalmers, and Signor ‘“‘Friscoe,’’ where 
voice and instrument could not be told from 
itt RE-CREATION. After securing the 
agency, to attract the customer by a proper 
window display, was shown by ‘I'll Say 
She Did,’ and also proved that the Edison 
should be displayed as a high-grade musical 
instrument, not common merchandise. ‘The 
Hook in Advertising,’ by the man who digs 
the bait, Mr. Mahin, and how the fish was 
landed via Budget Plan, and Realism Test 
Route, in ‘I Saw Your Ad,’ also clearly 
demonstrated both the wrong and the right 
way to sell the Edison. After the sale is 
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After-Applause of the Caravan Convention 


made, the proper and just compensation to 
the sales-person in ‘After the Nut Is Off’ 


“must have met with the approval of all 


dealers, as the best way to make ‘Better 
Sales People.’ How to hold the friendship 
of the customer and turn it into a bank ac- 
count, was clearly shown by ‘It’, and, lastly, 
‘Detected’ showed that in the face of strong 
competition the:Turn-Table is one of the 
best levelers of bombastic claims and hot-air 
bubbles and also showed the Edison idea of 
the Square Deal to all. 

“To the Dealer, by the letter to his com- 
petitor and display sign; to the competitor, 
by the employment of professional detectives 
(something unheard of in the business 
world heretofore) to see that competing 
machines are not discriminated against; to 
the prospective customer, because he is in- 
sured a correct comparison so that the 
square is necessarily complete as its fourth 
side: the Factory or the Edison, must be 
treated fair if the rest have been. 

“What more could be said or done? 
Every phase of the business covered from 
beginning to the end. 

“Then as a fitting climax ‘The End of 
a Long, Long Trail,’ by Mr. Maxwell, and 
the ‘Forecast For the Next Ten Years,’ by 
Mr. Edison, both giving promise of a 
greater and still greater reception of the 
New Edison into the hearts and the homes 
of the world, and lays at our door the obli- 
gations of pushing together until that goal 
is reached.” 


Mr. Emil J. Weyrich, of Plattsmouth, Neb., 
carved this cabinet with his own hands 
for his New Edison. It took him 

He 


one year and four months. 
values it at $2,000. 
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The Cash Registers Here! 


OW are you making out with these 

selected lists of RE-CREATIONS 
which we have been giving you? We hope 
that they are proving to be commercially 
and musically profitable. 


Remember, the numbers listed in this de- 
partment will be those you can get readily, 
and, furthermore, they will be selections 
calculated to lend variety and class to your 
stock. As we have intimated, these num- 
bers will be the steady, slow winners in the 
race for musical favor, rather than the swift 
“best sellers” that are here today and gone 
tomorrow.. They will be representative of 
what Wall Street calls the “long pull,” 
rather than the “short turn” in profit. 


If, in looking over the titles, you find lit- 
tle or nothing that appeals to you personally, 


. 50078 Fidelity Two-Step, (Losey), for Dancing 


50163 Carnival Dance, (Gilder) 
50486 Nation’s Awakening March, (Denni) 


50499 Mrs. Clancy’s Boarding House, Vaudeville Sketch 
50500 Irish Washerwoman—Medley of Jigs, Violin 
50505 Jazbo Jazz—One-Step, (Fuller), for Dancing 

50506 Gentle Spring, (Belmont), Singing and Whistling 
50509 1 Let Us Not Forget—A Message to the American People 


National Airs of the Allies 


50525 Bring Back Those Wonderful Days, (Vincent) 


let us drop a friendly word of warning: 
Don’t let your individual taste interfere 
with your ability to sell, or with possible 
sales. Miss Esther L. Gatewood, of the 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, put her 


.finger on this weak spot in a recent letter. 


She said: 

“There is a curious bit of thinking back 
of the fact that we use our own tastes as 
index of the quality of a thing. We are 
prone to think our judgment is the standard. 
It is characteristic of human nature for 
each to measure wholly in terms of his own 
like. . . The jobber tells me that in or- 
dering, many of the dealers order only 
what they like, rather than what customers 
might like.” 

Bear this in mind when you are going 
over the following titles: 


National Promenade Band 
Edison Concert Band 

New York Military Band 
Empire Vaudeville Company 
Harold Veo 

Earl Fuller’s Famous Jazz Band 
Billy Murray and Joe Belmont 


Thomas A. Edison 
New York Military Band 


Arthur Fields 


50555 Frenchy, Come to Yankee Land, (EFhrlich-Conrad), Tenor 


Billy Murray and Male Chorus 


50568 When the Bees Make Honey (Down In Sunny Alabam’), (Donaldson), Tenor and 


Baritone 
80142 Artist’s Life Waltz, (Strauss) 


80435 Girl Behind the Gun—One-Step, (Caryil), for Dancing 


La Forza del Destino Overture, Part I, (Verdi) 3 
La Forza del Destino Overture, Part II, (Verdi) 


( 
( 
( Ill Remember You, Love, In My Prayers, ( Hays), Soprano 


80439 


80484 


Little Old Log Cabin In the Lane, (Hays), Mixed Voices 


Irving Kaufman and Jack Kaufman 
American Symphony Orchestra 
Jaudas’ Society Orchestra 


Sodero’s Band 
Sodero’s Band 


Betsy Lane Shepherd and Chorus 
Metropolitan Quartet 


80486 Henry VIII Dances—Morris Dance and Torch Dance, (German) 


80498 


80506 Baby Mine, (Johnson), Soprano 


82060 Toreador Song—Carmen, (Bizet), Baritone 


82072 Rondino, (Vieuxtemps), Violin 


82129 O Dry Those Tears, (De! Riego), Contralto 
82153 Just AsI Am! (Bradbury), Bass-Baritone 


82161 Magic of Your Eyes, (Penn), Tenor 


American Symphony Orchestra 


Jewels of the Madonna—Intermezzo I, (Wolf-Ferrari) 


American Symphony Orchestra 


Jewels of the Madonna—Intermezzo II, (Wolf-Ferrari) 


American Symphony Orchestra 
Betsy Lane Shepherd and Chorus 
Thomas Chalmers and Chorus 
Carl Flesch 

Carolina Lazzari 

Arthur Middleton 

Ralph Errolle 


82568 Caro nome (Dearest Name)—Rigoletto, (/’erdi), Soprano, in Italian 


Frieda Hempel 
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You Tell "Em 


N May 3rd, a gentleman in Boston 

wrote a certain talking machine com- 
pany, urging them to give at least one ‘Tone- 
Test in Boston, as it would be a great 
source of gratification to all Boston owners 
of that particular talking machine to be 
able to say that “‘the natural voices and the 
records are identical.” He received the 
following reply from the Manager of their 
Advertising Department: 


“Replying to yours of the 3rd, permit us to 
say that the chief reason why the — Com- 
pany has never been interested in Tone-Tests 
is because they are not in any sense of the word 
a test of the record, but a test of the singer’s 
ability to match the record. It is quite possible, 
for instance, for any singer to match not only 
his own records, but those of other artists hav- 
ing the same range and general type of voice. 

“When you consider, for instance, that a 
famous artist like ——-— has continued, year 
after year, to allow the — Company to is- 
sue records of his voice, it can only mean one 
thing and that is that ——-— himself is perfectly 
satisfied with the results obtained. 

“We think you will fully realize how jealous 
the great artist always is of his personal repu- 
tation, and in view of the fact that the Tone- 
Test is misleading in effect, we have never con- 
sidered it a desirable form of publicity.” 


In response to this, the Boston gentleman 
wrote at some length, saying, among other 
things: 


“It would also be a. great relief to ——— 
owners to be able to refute the rather disturbing 
criticisms, which have been steadily growing, 
that their favorite records are not a true copy 
of the original voices or instrumental tones. I 
think I can voice the feeling of many 
Owners across the country, in saying that it is 
very trying to have these concerts given, without 
making the Tone-Tests, which have been so 
thoroughly drummed into our ears in public hall 
and press advertisement. The comparison of 
voice and record would seem to be a most nat- 
ural move; and the failure to make it is very 
disturbing to owners and admirers. But 
if you could reveal the true status of the mat- 
ter, as you have to me, it would certainly be a 
great relief. And the general public should 
also be set right about the misleading tests. It 
seems almost a duty, if I may say so, for you 
to reveal the true situation.” 


To this letter, the Advertising Manager 
replied as follows: 


“Please accept our thanks for your very in- 
teresting letter of May 25th. We are exceed- 


ingly pleased to find that someone, whom we 
have had the privilege of serving, should feel 
so cordial and keen an interest in prod- 
ucts and — affairs. 


“We quite understand your irritation. In- 
deed, we feel some ourselves, when we see ad- 
vertisers trying to make a case for themselves, 
either at the expense of someone else, or by 
using methods, which have a tendency to mis- 
lead. 


“Of course, the real answer to the problem is 
that we have more unfilled orders on hand at 
the present time than we have ever had at any 
period in the history of our career. 


“<The proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ 
so we hear, and we believe you will agree that, 
in the long run, it is much better to devote one’s 
energies to honest, conscientious advertising of 
one’s own products, than to combat insincerity 
of which other people may be guilty. 


“Again thanking you for your letter and the 
kindly interest, which prompted it, we are.” 


We should like to comment on the fore- 
going correspondence, but we are afraid it 
would lose some of its humor, if we in- 
truded our comment. Evidently our Sep- 
tember magazine advertisement is timely. 


Billy Dean, son of Earl J. Dean, of Dean & 
Co., York, Neb., listening to Edison 
RE-CREATION No. 50599: “Uncle 
Josh and Aunt Nancy Put Up 


the Kitchen Stove.” His 


reaction is perfect. 
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“Beyond—’ 


An Edison Dealer, Awake to the Great Possibilities in the Idea of the 
Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond, Starts on an Eight-Letter Campaign 


R. E. SENSENBRENNER of Cir- 

cleville, Ohio, an Edison dealer, is 
putting to practical use our most advanced 
argument relative to the highest use of the 
New Edison in its ministration of music to 
the world. Most of us are familiar with 
the selling points of Period Cabinets, and 
with the miraculous beauty of the RE- 
CREATION of music by means of the 
Edison Phonograph, but we have to learn 
how to sell what music does, its subtle influ- 
ence on the human soul. Mr. Sensenbren- 
ner has laid out a series of eight letters to 
be sent to 325 prospects, two weeks apart. 
He encloses with the first letter a neatly 
printed list of New Edison owners in his 
territory. The first two of the letters are 
given below: 


Le 


“You will find attached hereto a list of 
our owners of The New Edison, “The Pho- 
nograph with a Soul,’ and I ask you to give 
it your attention. 

“You will also find among the names of 
this ever increasing list those of many of 
your friends and neighbors—it is of them I 
want to speak. 

‘“‘No one whose name appears on this list 
was sold under ‘High-Pressure.’ . They 
bought their New Edison after due delib- 
eration and trial and after they had sensed 
What Music Would Do For Them. 

“In other words, these New Edisons are 
not in these homes by reason of Price or 
Style or Cabinet or Color or Size or ‘Tone,’ 
but rather because there owners have found 
“The Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond’ 
that Soul-Satisfying SOMETHING that 
Music has and which is fundamental alone 


with The New Edison. 


“For your own satisfaction let us, at your 
convenience, demonstrate— 
“The Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond’ 
“Respectfully” 


1b 


“In a recent, letter to you in regard ‘to 
The New Edison I made mention of ‘The 
Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond.’ I told 
you it was that Soul-Satisfying SOME- 
THING which no instrument but The 


New Edison can give you. 


“To help you to more readily grasp the. 


meaning of ‘The Thing Beyond the Thing 
Beyond,’ permit me to make a comparison 
—The Wedding Ring. 

“This little band of gold is not merely 
a matter of Custom or Token or Require- 
ment or Price, but BEYOND this it holds 
within its circled form the Joys and Sor- 
rows, the Successes and Failures, the Goals 
Attained and Lost—and still further BE- 
YOND IT JS an endless circle of Eternal 
Love, binding together the very Heart and 
Soul ‘of Man and Wife. 

“The New Edison, ‘The Phonograph 
with a Soul,’ is not valued by any of its 
owners as a thing of Wood or Steel or 
Varnish costing a certain amount of Money 
—all that is forgotten and overshadowed 
by the sense of its Comfort, its Solace, its 
Enjoyment and Entertainment. ‘This then 


is 
“The Thing Beyond the Thing Beyond,’ 
the Appreciation and Gratitude the Edison 
Owner experiences when he has found that 
all the Multitudes of Human Emotions find 
ready response in the RE-CREATED 
Music of The New Edison 

: “The Phonograph with a Soul’ 

“Very respectfully.” 


Announcements 


Mr. Arthur L. Walsh, Director of Re- 
citals, of the Edison Laboratories, Orange, 
N. J., was married on June 8th, to Miss 
Agnes E. Mulvey. Both bride and groom 
are natives of Newark, N. J. The honey- 
moon of a month was spent in Colorado 
Springs and the Rockies. 


Congratulations are extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Curry,.of Dallas, Texas, on 
the birth of a boy on July 27th. 

Similar congratulations are due Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas J. Leonard, of Orange, N. 


J., who announced the aerval of a baby girl 


on August 29th. 
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Summer Conventions 


ONVENTION seasons are a thing of 
the past—at least, so far as Edison 
Conventions are concerned. Not so very 
long ago, as you will remember, the first 
convention of the so-called convention sea- 
son was always heralded as a sort of fore- 
runner of a_ series of highly interesting 
events and every so often you would read 
about a convention here and a convention 
there until, along about Spring, they again 
passed into oblivion, only to begin all over 
again in the Fall. Not so with Edison Con- 
ventions. They have no season. The sum- 
mer months mark no abatement of Edison 
enthusiasm. 

The past three months—comprising 
what were once considered the worst con- 
vention months of the year—were no ex- 
ception. July saw an Edison convention, 
so did August, and one for September has 
already been announced. 


Dallas, Texas, was the scene of a highly 
successful dealers’ convention on July 28 
and 29, with more than one hundred deal- 
ers taking part. New Orleans followed on 
August 25 and 26, a large number of deal- 
ers being responsible for what was described 
as an unusually spirited and interesting con- 
vention. On top of all this, the Western 
Edison Jobbers announced that Denver, 
Colorado, had been chosen for their second 
semi-annual conference to be held about the 
middle of September. 


The Texas-Oklahoma Phonograph Co., 
of Dallas, did everything possible to make 
the convention in that city, which was held 
at the Adolphus Hotel, a red-letter event. 
And they were highly successful. A. H. 
Curry, President and General Manager of 
the jobbing organization, acted as chairman 
and proved himself a skillful pilot. Wil- 
liam Maxwell and J. B. Gregg, who stop- 
ped at Dallas on their return from the 
Caravan Convention and who represented 
the Edison Laboratories, also did a share of 
the talking. 

Upon taking the platform on the morning 
of the twenty-ninth, Mr. Maxwell was pre- 
sented with a list of questions which had 
been drafted at a previous meeting and that 


concerned chiefly the general policies of the 
Edison Laboratories. “The questions dis- 
posed of, Mr. Maxwell delivered a highly 
interesting address in which he outlined, 
among other things, the marked improve- 
ments in RE-CREATION manufacturing 
conditions. Other high lights of Mr. Max- 
well’s address concerned the favorable situ- 
ation of the Edison dealer in respect to the 
present trend of financial conditions and the 
importance of adhering to policies of mer- 
chandising that demonstrate the New Edi- 
son’s relation to music and to music’s power. 


Mr. Gregg was afforded an opportunity 
to outline in complete detail the fourteen 
sales propositions, and described some very 
interesting particulars regarding the im- 
mensity of the campaign. 


Following the convention, the dealers 
were entertained by the jobbing organiza- 
tion in the Adolphus Palm Garden, where 
an elaborate banquet had been prepared. 
The entertainment provided was of a high 
order, foremost among the talent being 
Miss Leeta Corder, soprano, a new Edison 
artist, who has attained an almost meteoric 
rise to prominence. 


Someone once said that there is some- 
thing about the city of New Orleans and 
the people who live in and around it, that 
radiates a spirit of cordial hospitality, no- 
ticeable to a visitor immediately upon his 
entrance into that charming southern city. 
This spirit of hospitality, combined with a 
spirit of co-operation, which manifested it- 
self to an unusually high degree, was de- 
lightfully apparent throughout the duration 
of the dealers’ convention there. 


Promptly at ten o’clock on the morning 
of August 25, the convention opened with 
an address by L. T. Donnelly, on behalf of 
the Diamond Music Co., Inc., the New Or- 
leans jobbing organization. Immediately 
following this came an address by General 
Sales Manager Thomas J. Leonard, who 
tepresented the Edison Laboratories, and 
spoke about laboratory news and _ plans. 
An exhaustive discussion of the 1920 Sales 
Promotion Plans failed to excite any criti- 
cism whatever. On the contrary, dealers 
who had already subscribed were warm in 
their recommendations, resulting in a num- 
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ber of other dealers signing-up before de- 
parting for home. 

Perhaps the most novel feature of the 
convention and the one most generously ap- 
plauded, was the comparison of the “Pre- 
lude in G,” played by Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and recorded by a well-known talker, with 
the RE-CREATION of Mr. Rachmanin- 
off’s “Prelude in C Sharp Minor,” by the 
New Edison. The dealers expressed a 
unanimous belief that by such comparison 
the public will very soon come to appreciate 
the vast difference between the New Edison 
and ordinary talking machines. 

On the evening of August 25, the dealers 
were the guests of the jobber at an elab- 
orate banquet tendered. them: -at The 
Louisianne. 


During one of the sessions of the conven-- 


tion, a number of dealers began what prom- 
ises to be a spirited attempt to capture a 


Caravan Convention for New Orleans next 
year, going so far as to make a motion, 
which was enthusiastically seconded, that 
the jobber co-operate with the New Orleans 
Board of Trade in presenting a resolution 
to the Edison Laboratories for such a con- 
vention. 


The Denver Dry Goods Co., of Denver, 
Colorado, will act as the host to the job- 
bers who meet in that city this month. A 
two-day business session has been proposed, 
one of which probably will be devoted to 
the problems of the jobbers’ traveling repre- 
sentatives, who will also be present. Each 
of the jobbers has also been asked to be 
prepared to lead in the discussion of one or 
more topics suggested in advance. 

Among the jobbers who will be present 
are H. L. Marshall, Portland; O. A. Love- 


joy, Los Angeles; A. C. Ireton, San Fran- 


cisco; L. A. Walker, Helena; R. L. Proud- 
fit, Ogden, and D. H. Kent, Vancouver. 


A Much Anticipated Concert 


HERE will be a universal tribute to 

Jenny Lind, the famous singer of the 
last century, on October. 6th. Sweden, the 
land of her birth, England, and the many 
other countries she visited, will honor her 
memory, but it is in New York City that 
the celebration takes on an unique aspect. 
In Carnegie Hall, on that date, the centen- 
ary of her birth, a historical concert will 
take place, where very fittingly the first 
program of Jenny Lind in America will be 
reproduced. It was seventy years ago that 
the “Swedish Nightingale” landed at New 
York City. Her fame had. preceded her, 
and great crowds gathered at the pier, and 
her first concert, held at Castle Garden, 
now the Aquarium, was a remarkable and 
memorable performance. This concert will 
be faithfully reproduced in Carnegie Hall, 
with the stage picture and-all the atmos- 
phere of that evening of seventy years ago. 
The tickets and printed programs will be 
replicas of the originals, now treasured rari- 
ties. New York is awaiting with pleasant 
anticipation the coming of October 6th, for 
it is believed that while Carnegie Hall has 
housed many remarkable concerts, this cen- 


tenary celebration of Jenny Lind will be 
outstanding. 


But it is the choice of Frieda Hempel, as 
the representative of Jenny Lind, that is the 
happiest decision regarding this concert. 
Miss Hempel was chosen because of all the 
singers from the time of Castle Garden, her 
voice, her art and her personality seem 
most to resemble the qualities of the earlier 
Queen of Song. Miss Hempel will wear 
an exact copy of the gown worn by Jenny 
Lind; will sing the same songs and encores, 
and play her accompaniments to the encores 
at the same piano used by the “Swedish 
Nightingale” at that historic concert. Ar- 
thur Middleton will be the assisting singer. 
He will “dress the part” of the baritone 
who appeared with Jenny Lind. 


It is a noteworthy fact that two Edison 
artists should have been called on to imper- 
sonate these famous characters. ‘The ex- 
pectation of the audience that night will be 
great, for the first concert of Jenny Lind 
was one of the events in music of the last 
century. With those two sterling singers 
to give the music of that original concert, 
the pleasure derived should equal that of 
Castle Garden. . 
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November Display Features Period 
Furniture 


N our National Magazine advertising 
for November, we depart from our in- 
teresting series of events proving the real- 
ism of the New Edison, to say something 
about good furniture and Edison cabinets. 
Interlocking with this very seasonable ad- 
vertising subject, the November Window 
Display sets forth the furniture beauty of 
Edison cabinets, invites an inspection of 
them in your store and suggests an early 
selection for Christmas delivery. 

The centre piece of the display resem- 
bles a wooden panel of oak. ‘The inscrip- 
tion is in imitation carved letters that ap- 
pear to be actually carved into the back- 
ground. ‘The side panels are perfect en- 
largements of the very fine Davenport 1l- 
lustrations used in our magazine advertis- 


ing. The coloring is a scheme of light tints 
that creates a delicate and very unusual ef- 
fect. You will probably want to preserve 


the side panels of this display for interior — 


store decoration; they would be very orna- 
mental hung together. 


Subscribe for this monthly display serv- 
ice at once. Here is a good reason: ‘This 
display and the coming December display 
are worth the cost of the entire year’s 
service to you. As an advance tip, we are 
going to sacrifice the usual Christmas holly 
and ribbons in our December display, in 
order to tie it up with the magazine adver- 
tising during this month, and some advertis- 
ing it will be! Watch for the boldest, 
most convincing announcement to the pub- 
lic we have yet made. 
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Phonograph Prices 


An Up-to-the-Minute Analysis of Financial Conditions 


HIS is being written on the 28th of 

September, at a time when the news- 
papers are filled with reports, from various 
parts of the country, showing marked re- 
ductions in the prices of various commodi- 
ties and divers kinds of merchandise. 

Some commentators refer to these price 
recessions as marking the beginning of a re- 
turn to what they loosely designate as pre- 
war price levels. In my opinion, this state- 
ment is distinctly misleading. I doubt if 
prices will return to pre-war levels within 
the lives of any of us. What is happening 
now is merely a natural readjustment, 
brought about by several factors. We an- 
ticipated this readjustment and were fortu- 
nate enough to calculate, almost to a day, 
when it would occur. For that reason and 
for other reasons, connected with Mr. Edi- 
son’s desire to keep his favorite invention 
within the reach of everyone, the advances, 
which we have made in the selling prices 
of our phonographs since 1914, amount to 
less than 15 per cent.—and the war tax is 
included in these increases. 

The purchasing power. of the dollar is 
measured by commodity prices and, while 
commodity prices have begun to decline, it 
will, in my opinion, be many years before 
they have reached the present level of Edi- 
son Phonograph prices. Therefore, the 
person who buys an Edison Phonograph to- 
day has the unique advantage of purchasing 
what is virtually a before-the-war value 
with an after-the-war dollar. You may 
have prospective customers, to whom it 
will be worth while to expound this point. 

As can be ascertained through practically 


any investment banker, our margin of profit 
in 1914 was narrower than that of the 
other established manufacturers, and, as we 
have increased the prices of our phono- 
craphs less than 15 per cent. since 1914, it 
is obvious that we are giving remarkable 
values. I believe this is appreciated by 
the public, as evidenced by the fact that our 
sales are increasing rapidly, while the sales 
of various talking machines are reported to 
be on the decline. 

Among the inevitable consequences of 
credit deflation, are two outstanding facts: 

First, a banker is reluctant to lend money 
to a manufacturer, or distributor, if the 
banker thinks there is any danger that the 
products dealt in are likely to decline in 
price. Some time ago, a prominent Eastern 
banker, in making a loan of a quarter of a 
million dollars to one of our jobbers, said 
in effect: “I am making you this loan, be- 
cause the prices of Edison Phonographs 
have gone up less than 15% since 1914, 
and I consider that you are in a staple busi- 
ness. However, I have just refused a loan 
to a large concern, because the commodi- 
ties in which they deal are priced too high, 
and this bank is not going to finance the 
purchase of goods which are likely to tum- 
ble in price.’ 

The second point is that the public has 
cradually come to its senses and is not dis- 
posed to buy, unless satisfied that prices are 
right. 

Now, then, if bankers won’t lend you 
money and the public won’t buy your 
coods, unless you reduce your prices, there 
is obviously only one thing for you to do. 
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That is what is happening now and it is a 
mighty good thing. When the price re- 
adjustment is completed and the public is 
satisfied, I look for a big business in prac- 
tically every line of merchandise. Fortu- 
nately, the Edison Phonograph business 
does not have to wait for this readjust- 


ment. [here can’t be and there doesn't 
have to be any decrease in the prices of 
Edison Phonographs. 


Our 14 Propositions Attract Wide Attention 


T the moment of writing, September 
20th, the Fourteen Edison Sales 


Propositions, with which our jobbers and 
dealers are well acquainted, are beginning 
to attract a great deal of attention from 
outsiders. Comments come from the lead- 
ing national advertising, sales and maga- 
zine authorities. Many of these eminent 
commentators desire to make a special study 
of these Fourteen Propositions. When 
these investigators are given an explanation 
of the points in the Jobbers’ Salesmen’s 
Portfolio, they are unanimous.in agreeing 
that they cover the biggest and most com- 
plete proposition of the kind in operation. 
The details involved in the enormous mail- 
ing lists on “Along Broadway,” General 
Circularizing, Tone-Test lists, Sales Aid 
Service, and Trucks and Canvassing, taken 
together with the problem of furnishing 


2,300 newspaper publishers throughout the 
United States and Canada with a monthly 
schedule of interlocking advertising stereos 
and mats, impress those who have exam- 
ined them with the masterly system evolved 
to handle their complexities. 


One of the most interesting critics of 
these Fourteen Sales Propositions was an 
associate editor of Printers’ Ink. His en- 
thusiasm has led him to write an article on 
the subject for his magazine, which is ex- 
pected to appear in one of the November 
or December issues. He pronounced these 
propesitions to be the most practical and 
comprehensive that he had ever encountered 
in the field of salesmanship. Printers’ Ink, 
as we all know, is one of the leading an- 
alysts of business methods, and we shall be 
eager to see what the forthcoming article 
states. 


A FLEET OF SEVEN TRUCKS LOADED WITH EDISONS 


Parade of Ensenberger Trucks in Bloomington, IIl., Headed by a Bugler, That Attracted 
Crowds as the Fleet of New Edisons Went By. 
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Profits 


NDER date of 27 September, an in- 

vestment banker, at Philadelphia, 
who appears to be more or less of a special- 
ist in talking machine securities, and who 1s 
offering for sale the securities of a newly- 
organized talking machine company, wrote 
an interesting letter, from which we quote 
as follows: 

“The Company paid its stock- 
holders 150% during the past year. 

“Recently, the 
pany, makers of the 
200% to its stockholders. 

“Within the past year, the owners of 
stock in the Company received ten 
shares for every one of the stock which 
they owned, and, in addition, very sub- 
stantial cash dividends. | 

“One thousand dollars invested in the 
original common stock of the 
Company is now readily saleable at 
two hundred sixty-eight thousand dollars. 
Stockholders in that company receive 20% 
regularly, and from 30% to 70% in extra 
cash dividends annually, while the undi- 
vided profits now in its treasury, belonging 


Com- 
Phonograph, paid 


to its stockholders, amount to more than 


thirty million dollars.”’ 

This same banker has, in the past, stated 
that the Edison Laboratories, last year, did 
one-fifth of the total phonograph business 


done in the United States, but we are not 
mentioned as having paid enormous divi- 


dends. 


In view of the foregoing facts, what are 
you going to do, when some real fly talking 
machine salesman tells you that the reason 
Edison has increased his phonograph prices 
less than 15% since 1914, is because he 
was making a larger margin of profit, at 
that time, than the other manufacturers? 
Unless you are extraordinarily polite, we 
think you will have to laugh in the sales- 
man’s face. 

A recent financial statement of one of 
the talking machine companies, mentioned 
in the Philadelphia banker’s letter, reveals 
that this particular company has an inven- 
tory of over nineteen million dollars. Our 
inventories are exceedingly low and our 
sales in September were the highest in our 
history. We believe that our September 
sales, in actual shipments, represent the 
largest business ever done by any phono- 
graph, or talking machine, manufacturer, 
in any one month. 

The public is buying the Edison Phono- 
graph, because it knows Edison prices are 
right. “Edison stood the gaff,” and it now 
appears certain that you and the Edison 
Laboratories will reap an appropriate 


‘reward. 


The Rachmaninoff Advertisement 


UR magazine advertisement for De- 

cember will be illustrated by a strik- 
ing photograph of Rachmaninoff, playing 
the “Second Hungarian Rhapsodie,”’ while 
the New Edison RE-CREATED his pre- 
vious rendition of the same composition. 
The window display for December will, of 
course, have the same theme as the maga- 
zine advertising and is exceedingly striking 
in appearance. In color treatment, it repre- 
sents a considerable departure from pre- 
vious displays. 

Mr. Maxwell’s office is at present deco- 
rated by a large painting of Rachmaninoff 
playing in comparison with the New Edi- 
son. “This painting was executed by Har- 
vey Dunn, the famous artist, and it had 


been intended to use the painting as the 
illustration of our December advertisement. 
However, it transpired that, at the time 
Mr. Dunn was at Mr. Rachmaninoft’s 
house, it was not practicable to make a 
Tone-Test comparison. Therefore, the 
painting was not based on something that 
Mr. Dunn had actually seen, but was sug- 
gested by a photograph taken on a previous 
occasion, when Rachmaninoff played in 
comparison with the New Edison. As a 
consequence, Mr. Maxwell would not per- 
mit the painting to be used. ‘This is an- 
other example of the fact that Edison ad- 
vertising is strictly true and that we will 
not knowingly permit anything to go into 
our advertising that is in the slightest de- 
gree misleading. 
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Following Through 


By Edward C. Boykin 


O you take the same amount of inter- 

est in the sales you don’t make as in 
those you do make? In other words, are 
you as interested in the fellow who goes 
out of your door without buying as in the 
chap who comes in and leaves his order 
with you? 

Are you willing to devote as much time 
and patience to the man who comes in 
‘Sust to listen,” as to the man who comes 
in obviously to buy? 

On the sales floor of the New York Edi- 
son Shop we try to be as careful in our at- 
tentions to the “cold” prospect as to the 
“warm” prospect on the theory that the 
“warm” prospect is already in our net 
while the “cold” can be put there, if we 
work on it. 


Not infrequently there comes into our 
place of business, from the tide of traffic on 
Fifth Avenue, a stranger who sits down, 
accepts everything we have to say for two 
hours or more, and then departs, possibly 
refusing to leave his name and certainly 
leaving the impression that he really is not 
in the market for a phonograph after all. 
To this stranger our sales force gives as 
scrupulous attention as if he had his money 
in his hand and was ready to buy. We 
give him everything we have. We answer 
all questions with patience and a sincere 
devotion to the art of selling Edison pho- 
nographs. We leave no stone unturned 
and at no time do we endeavor to cut short 
his stay. In other words, we ‘follow 
through.” We go the limit, and then, if 
he goes out the door without buying, which 
not infrequently happens, we feel that at 
least we have done some missionary work, 
and have passed the good tidings along to 
someone else. 


But there is a sequel to this story. Some- 
times, weeks, and even months, after this 
stranger came in and used up two hours of 
our time and went out without buying, or 
saying anything, he returns, and this time, 
without a great deal of preliminary work, 
he buys. And it so happens not infrequent- 


ly that this stranger will say something to 
this effect, “You know I really didn’t have 
any idea of buying a phonograph when I 
first came into the Edison Shop. I never 
saw anybody take as much patience with 
me as you fellows did. You undoubtedly 
saw I was not going to buy but you never 
let up once, and never let me think that 
you were in any way not interested in me. 
What you said has been on my mind ever 
since my last visit and now I am ready to 
buy a phonograph and I want to place an 
order for an Edison.” 


In light of the above, does it pay to 
“follow through” with each and every per- 
son who comes in your door? The New 
York Edison Shop believe that it does— 
knows that it does—has proved that it does 
—and recommends the “follow through” 
system to every Edison dealer on the globe. 

We realize that there are innumerable 
“‘time-killers,’’ and shoppers, and people who 
haven’t the most remote idea of buying. 
We realize that here and there you can 
pick these out and shunt them out of the 
door in neat and proper fashion, but you 
can never really tell when a “‘time-killer” is 
not a “time-killer,” or shopper is not a 
shopper. In other words, you can’t pick 
winners out of those who drop in out of the 
street. The least interested-appearing per- 
son may be the most interested, and it will 
pay you to give him both barrels, as the 
saying goes. 

Not long ago a customer, who had just 
bought a phonograph at the New York 
Edison Shop, came to the Manager’s of- 
fice and said: “I simply couldn’t go out of 
here without coming up to compliment your 
salesman. I had no thought of buying 
when I came in this store a month ago. 
I gave your salesman no idea that I was 
going to buy. In fact, I gave him every 
reason to believe that I was not going 
to buy, but he went straight through the 
whole show, and, in spite of myself, he 
‘sold’ me. I went out without buying, but 
I came back an hour ago and left my order 


for an Official Laboratory Model.” 
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To a Blind Man’s Hearing 


Vee was remaining to prove the, 


absolute fidelity of the Edison RE- 
CREATION of music? The knowledge 
of sound and tone was enough to convince 
the average open-minded man, and that 
most-exacting. comparison, the Tone-Test, 
would win over the obstinate. The follow- 
ing letter, however, discloses another un- 
usual proof of the true reproduction of the 
music by the New Edison: 

“September 15, 1920. 

“My dear Mr. Walsh: 

“One of the most convincing proofs of 
the absolute naturalness of the New Edi- 
son, which has come to our attention, was 
that furnished by the evidence of Mr. John 
M. Baer, a blind man of Ashland, Wis. 
We feel that Mr. Baer’s experience has 
greater significance than that of the average 
individual, since it is a well-established fact 
that nature compensates man for the loss 
of one sense by making the other senses so 
much more acute. In addition to this fact, 
Mr. Baer is a dealer in phonographs, pi- 
anos and player-pianos, which would give 
him more or less familiarity with music. 

“Mr. Baer, in a spirit of skepticism, 
made a wager with our traveler, Mr. Geo. 
Hocum, to the effect that he could dis- 
tinguish, the best two times out of five 
trials, between Miss Ethel Fleming’s play- 
ing of the violin and Mr. Edison’s RE- 
CREATION of her playing. Mr. Baer 
lost the bet. He was correct in only one 
instance. 

“So thoroughly was he convinced by this 
experience that he wrote us the following 


letter. It may interest you to know that 
Mr. Baer, though blind, wrote the letter 
on the typewriter himself. 


“©The concert and Tone-Test given last 
evening by Mr. Hardy Williamson and the 
Fleming Sisters’ Trio was a pleasant sur- 
prise and revelation to all. 

“ “Mr. Williamson’s pleasing tenor voice 
was so naturally reproduced on the Edison 
RE-CREATION that, when he sang a 
duet with one of his own RE-CREA- 
TIONS, it was impossible to distinguish 


_the difference between the artist and his 


RE-CREATIONS. 

“The duets played by the Fleming Sis- 
ters’ with their own RE-CREATIONS 
were, if anything, more marvelous. The 
tone qualities of the RE-CREATIONS 
were so similar with those of the artists 
themselves that they defied detection. 

“*At intervals the artists would pause, 
leaving their RE-CREATIONS playing 
alone, but, try as I might, I could not de- 
tect these pauses, neither. could I dis-~ 
tinguish the difference between the artist 
and the RE-CREATION when playing in 
two parts. 

“I had always viewed these Tone-Tests 
with an air of ‘Show Me,’ but I confess 
now that I have not only been shown, but 
thoroughly convinced that Mr. Edison has 
created an instrument capable of reproduc- 
ing music to a point of ‘naturalness’ which 
will defy the most critical ear—John M. 
Baer.’ “Very truly yours, 

“LAURENCE H. Lucker, 
“Per (signed) A. L. Toepel.” 


Amy Ellerman and Vera Barstow, Edison Artists; 


Calvin Coxe, Recital Conductor, and Mr. J. D. 
Lifquist, Edison -Dealer, at Hemming, 
Minn., and Their Catch of Fish, 


Listening to the Edison Phonograph in Burma. 
Judging by Their Expressions the Natives 
Are Enthralled at the “Box Music.” 
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A New Setting for the Realism Test 


T the Newark Edison Shop, where 

they have been so successful with the 
Turn-Table comparison, a new method is 
being tried out for demonstrating the 
Realism Test. Instead of having the pros- 
pect, or prospects, come in and turn their 
backs, or close their eyes, while the Realism 
Test is being tried on them, Mr. Bolan 
and Mr. Mullarkey, of the Newark Shop, 
have hung an artistic curtain, behind which 
the phonograph plays, while the Listeners 
undergo the experience. ‘This is a clever 
move to get away from distracting exter- 
nals, and concentrates the prospects mind 
on the business in hand. You will readily 


“WHAT MUSIC WILL DO FOR YOU” 


appreciate that the absence from sight of 
the physical aspect of the phonograph 
should assist in developing the proper men- 
tal and psychical attitude. When the 
Realism Test is over, and the prospect de- 
sires to see the performers, (Mr. Mul- 
larkey assures vs that some of his prospects 
have declared that living artists were con- 
cealed from sight while the Edison was 
playing), a little curtain within the big 
curtain is withdrawn and the New Edison 
stands revealed. The illustrations below 
afford a vivid idea of the stage setting. 


Later on, reports as to the success of the 
plan will be given. 


Fifty-three and One-half Million Readers Will See’ 


Furniture-Making 
tn the days of 
Queen Elizabeth 


Out of the golden 


off” so the search led back across the Atlantic, into the manor-houses of 

England, the chateaux of France, and the castles of Italy Here they 
came to light—the aristocrats of furniture—the true originals of the period- 
furniture styles. And Mr Edison’s designers adapted seventeen of these 
masterpieces for the modern American home. 


* * * * * * 


Periop Furniture 1s a heritage of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. The 
Georges reigned in England, and the Louis ruled in France. The world was 
dominated by a Gorgeous Aristocracy. Fine living was the ideal of the day: 


Men of artistic genius were lionized by fair ladies, and made wealthy through 
the lavish -patronage of kings. The arts prospered like flowers under June’s 
smiling sun Architects conjured up monumental palaces. Landscape artists set 
them in fairy grounds. Painters illumined their walls with imperishable can- 
vasses. A race of unparalleled designers and craftsmen furnished their interiors. 


This era of luxury produced Chippendale, Sheraton, and other masters of the Louis XIV 
English, French and Italian schools It brought the cabinet-maker’s art to its 
most exquisite development It gave the world furniture designs of infinite variety, 
and infinite beauty. It was aptly named “Tue Gotpen AGe or FurNITURE.” 


* * * * * * 
Two CENTURIES later came a momentous development in music 
To Edison, the thinker, there appeared the vision of an America, whose 
every home would be blessed with great music. To Edison, the inventor, 


there came the resolve to provide the instrument through which this vision 
might be realized—a phonograph of SupREME ReEaLism 


The NEW EDIS ON 27 period cabinets 
Se ee 


Ad. in November Issues of the Leading Magazines 


The Elizabethan 
Cabinet adapted 
ty Mr Edison 


age of furniture 


HREE MILLIONS of Mr. Edison’s money and seven years ot his time 
went into an exhaustive research—out of which the New Edison was 
finally evolved. Then commenced those startling Public Tests by which he 


proved that the New Edison Re-Creares an artist's performance exactly as the 
artist himself gives it. 


More than 4,000 such tests were given, with over fifty vocalists and instrumen- 
talists. More than four million people heard them. The artist sang (or played). 
Suddenly, he stopped; the New Edison took up his performance and contin- 
ued it alone. No one was able to tell the living performance from its Rer- 
CreaTion by the New Edison. 


This marvelous achievement led the leading newspapers of America to hail the 
New Edison, as the Jong-awaited phonograph of complete reahsm 


* * * * * * 


THE FAMILY that has an ear for the finer things in music 1s the family that has 
an eye for the finer things in furniture 


Mr Edison decided that Edison Cabinets should be patterned after the most 
exquisite furniture the world has known. And so the search led back across 
the Atlantic, into the manor-houses of England, the chateaux of France, and & 
the castles of Italy. Mr. Edison’s designers made every Edison Cabinet a gen- 
uine period cabinet out of the Golden Age of Furniture 


Jacobean 


fc) 


Thus it is that the New Edison brings to you doth the arts that make your 
house a cultured home 


Tuomas A Epison, Inc., Orange, N. J. Chippendale 


the phonograph with a soul The NEW EDISON 
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New Edison. 
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A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


Plans for Next Year 


T a Sales Conference, the other day, 

Mr. Maxwell remarked: “I have 
never had any opportunity to learn how 
to sell RE-CREATIONS. The time will 
soon be at hand when our production of 
RE-CREATIONS will be big enough to 
enable us to do some actual selling work. 
When we revise the sales promotion plans 
for next year, we must include some con- 
structive -plans: “for® “marketing, “RE 


CREATIONS:« 


Mr. Maxwell then outlined one plan, 
which he wanted the Sales Conference to 
take under consideration and criticize. We 
are not at liberty to divulge the plan at 
the present time, but, with all due respect 
for Mr. Maxwell’s statement that our 
inadequate output of RE-CREATIONS 
in the past has prevented him from learn- 
ing. anything about selling RE-CREA- 
TIONS, we think this plan is a mighty 
good one. Won’t it seem great to have a 
steady, well-distributed supply of RE- 
CREATIONS and enough of them to en- 
able us to do some real advertising and 
selling work on the RE-CREATION end 
of the game? We are sure it will put new 
pep into all of us. 


The Advertising Department 
Puts Argus to Shame 


Y OU will recall from your school days 
that Argus was a gent in. Greek 
mythology who had a hundred eyes, some 


otf which were always awake; therefore, 
nothing escaped him, until Hermes, another 
Greek legendary character, charmed all of 
these optics into fatal slumber. 

Our Advertising Department is at pres- 
ent out-Argusing Argus as to eyes, and up 
to date no spell-weaving Hermes has ap- 
peared to work any sleepy stuff. 

We are calling your attention particu- 
larly to the newspaper checking division of 
the Advertising Department. All of the 
thousands of newspapers using the Edison 
Interlocking Advertising are required to 
send in copies of their publications which 
contain insertions of Edison advertising. 
Daily, these newspapers from all over the 


country pour into the checking division, 


where they are opened, sorted and inspect- 
ed, and any evidence of carelessness in print- 
ing 1s noted, called to the attention of Mr. 
Gregg, who at once communicates with the 
newspaper at fault. Generally, Mr. Gregg 
demands a reprinting of the defective ad- 
vertisement, and the newspaper called upon 
agrees to do so. 

So, there is every reason to claim that 
Argus with his hundred eyes had nothing 
on our Advertising Department, looking 
after the interests of Edison dealers in 
hundreds of cities at once! 


Muzio is Now an Edison 
Artist 
| Boao’ Claudia Muzio has joined the 


é ranks of Edison artists. Fitting it is 
that this prominent singer, who is among 
the greatest sopranos of the time, should 
he heard and perpetuated on the instru- 
ment, which alone conveys to listeners the 
beauty and powers of such a voice. Miss 
Muzio is already a world renowned artist. 
In Europe she enjoyed many triumphs, but 
it was here, in America, that she became fa- 
mous. At the Metropolitan Opera House, 
in New York City, she has been constantly 
entrusted with the leading soprano roles, 
until she has become one of the artists most 
responsible for the achievements of the 
Metropolitan Company. Last season she 
created the leading feminine character in 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin,” which 
then had its first American performance as 
an opera. 
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Edison Feature News Service 


HE greater the publicity given to an 

artist, the more likely will be the de- 
mand for the RE-CREATIONS of the 
particular singer. Some dealers are appar- 
ently unaware of this direct result on their 
own sales. Are you among those to whom 
the Edison Feature News Service means 
little, or have you the satisfaction of seeing 
your artists appear in the news section of 
your paper in live, newsy copy? 

So general has become the love and 
knowledge of music that almost every news- 
paper, large or small, devotes considerable 
space to the activities of musicians. Not 
only the local affairs and artists are spoken 
about, but all stories of well-known singers 
are printed eagerly, whether or not they 
visit the particular town. 


The Edison Feature News Service sup- 
plies to newspapers information about great 
singers and their lives. It is written by men 
who are thoroughly in touch with all the 
musical happenings in New York, and are 
able to write about them in an interesting 
and capable manner. ‘They feature your 
own artists, but in a way that appeals both 
to the editor and the public, because of the 


general interest in the article. “There is no 
cost to the publisher, and he is supplied with 
stereos or mats or copy and photos. 

‘The dealer’s co-operation is necessary in 
bringing this service to the attention of the 
paper and in keeping the editor aware that 
his paper is being watched for it... When 
the Edison News Service was started, deal- 
ers were very energetic. ‘They visited the 
editor’s office, and pointed out that inas- 
much as they advertised in the paper, he 
should reciprocate and use this service. A 
surprisingly large number of dealers ob- 
tained the editor’s pledge in this regard. 

But these pledges have not been kept as 
fully as might be, and it is now up to the 
dealer to push Mr. Editor. The news- 
paper undoubtedly feels that the service is 
good, and it probably needs but an urging 
and reminding on the part of the dealer to 
make the Edison Feature News Service a 
much used service. 

Visit your newspaper office. Remind the 
editor of his pledge and let him know that 
in return for your paid advertising, you 
would like to see the live and up-to-date 
copy of the Edison Feature News Service 
in his columns. 


The Chappell Music Co., of Salina, Kansas, Treating Children to an Edison 
RE-CREATION Story Hour, August 23rd, 1920. 
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The Cash Registers Here! 


HY does Direction No. 1 on the yel- 

low Realism Test Card ask the pros- 
pect what kind of voice or what instrument 
he would like to hear? Because it is known 
that everybody has a favorite style of music, 
and will re-act most readily to that type. 
This helps the Realism Test to lead to a 
sale. “The principle back of Direction No. 
1 sometimes works on the dealer, and dif- 
ferent from its effect in the Realism Test, 
it interferes with the dealer’s success in the 
sale of RE-CREATIONS. When the 
dealer orders RE-CREATIONS because 
they appeal to his personal taste he places 
himself as the standard to which others 
should conform. Many dealers would 
never think of beginning “on” a prospect 
without first finding out at least his gen- 
eral choice, but they forget this same prin- 


50506 Bring Back the Rose, (Fisher), Counter-Tenor 

50524 Hesitation Blues (Oh! Baby Must I Hesitate?), (Middleton-Smythe) 
50538 Chong (He Come From Hong Kong), (Weeks), Male Voices 

50569 B-Hap-e—One-Step (Be Happy), (Lada- Nunez-Burger), for Dancing 
50623 Hawaiian Breezes—Waltz, (Mac Meckin) 


ciple works on themselves when ordering 
their supply. 

“The Cash Registers Here’ is a depart- 
ment that will point out selections which 
will lend variety and quality to your stock. 
These RE-CREATIONS are typical of 
that class which forms the solid background 
of permanent appeal in contrast to that 
which may have a vogue for the time, but 
will not last. Popular taste should be, and 
is, met, but to back up their sale we 
should have a variety, and it is in the choice 
of RE-CREATIONS that are not of the 
strictly popular class that the dealer often 
allows his own preference to determine his 
order. 

Direction No. 1 works both ways, and 
when ordering your RE-CREATIONS 
remember to try to get “‘outside yourself” 
in choosing selections. 


Will Oakland 

Al Bernard 
Premier Quartet 
Louisiara Five 


Waikiki Hawaiian Orchestra (with Louise and Ferera) 


50636 Liberty Bell March, (Sousa) 


50646 Was There Ever a Pal Like You? (Berlin), Tenor 
50648 Pegsy—One-Step, (Morét), for Dancing 


New York Military Band 
George Wilton Ballard 


Lopez and Hamiliton’s Kings of Harmony Orchestra 


50652 Hail to the Spirit of Liberty March, (Sousa) 


New York Military Band 


50656 Miami—Waltz (On Miami Shore), (Jacobi), for Dancing 


Max Fells’ Della Robbia Orchestra 


50665 Venetian Moon—Fox Trot, (Goldberg-Magine), for Dancing 


Lenzberg’s Riverside Orchestra - 


80179 Memories—Reverie, (Beaumont), Violin, Violoncello, Flute and Harp 


80437 Reminiscences of Ireland, No. 1, (Godfrey) 


Venetian Instrumental Quartet 
Sodero’s Band 


80500 There’s Not a Song That Trembles—Cantilena, (Rogers), Soprano and Contralto 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, Helen Clark and Mixed Chorus 


80524 Singing to You, ( Kerr), Tenor 
82140 Sing Me to Sleep, (Greene), Soprano 


82164 May Morning, (Denza); and At Parting, (Rogers), Soprano 


Karl Jorn 


Marie Tiffany 


Julia Heinrich 


82180 Stride la vampa (Fierce flames are soaring)—Ili Trovatore, (Verdi), Contralto, in 


Italian 


82552 L’ultima Canzone (The Last Song), (Tosti), Baritone, in Italian 


Cyrena Van Gordon 
Taurino Parvis 


82563 Io non sono pid l’Annetta (No Longer Am I Annetta)—Crispino e la Comare, 


(L. and F. Ricci), Soprano, in Italian 


Frieda Hempel 


82568 Caro nome (Dearest Name)—Rigoletto, (/’erdi), Soprano, in Italian Frieda Hempel 
83045 I Am a Roamer Bold—Son and Stranger, (Mendelssohn), Bass-Baritone 


Arthur Middleton 


83051 Le Toreador (The Toreador)—Variations, (ddam), Soprano, in French Alice Verlet 
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Louis H. Collison Starts Something 


F the many Edison RE-CREATION 
Concert conductors now listed with 
us, every so often we hear of one here and 
there whose efforts have met with particu- 
lar success. One of these is Mr. Louis 
Collison, now in charge of the Edison Pho- 
nograph Parlors in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
an Edison salesman of the live variety. 
Mr. Collison’s experiences afford a prac- 
tical demonstration of the efficiency of these 
concerts and go a long way toward proving 
their value in a monetary way as well. In- 
cidentally, he also plays the violin with not 
a little display of talent and his concert 
programs invariably include one or more 


Louis H. Collison 


Tone-Test numbers, an added feature that 
is always certain to be generously applauded. 

Booking Edison RE-CREATION Con- 
certs, according to Mr. Collison, is com- 
paratively an easy matter, especially after 
you have given two or three concerts and 
the news of them has begun to spread about 


town. He states—and we know of other 
conductors who will substantiate this—that, 
after he has given one of his concerts, it 1s 
seldom that he is not approached by one or 
two members of the audience with invita- 
tions, thus creating what is practically an 
endless chain of opportunities for bookings. 

For one thing, it is interesting to note 
the way Mr. Collison arranges his concert 
programs. Believing that personal tastes 
are often narrow only because of lack of 
sufficient cultivation, he invariably includes 
in his programs a wide variety of selections. 

The result is the same as when a person 
purchases a New Edison and chooses his 
first set of RE-CREATIONS from the 
catalog. Often he or she will confine his 
or her choice to the so-called “highbrow” 
class—others will choose only jazz and 
those of the lighter variety. Many dealers 
are willing to run the risk of pleading a 
shortage of stock as an excuse to send other 
selections of a wider variety on approval 
and the results invariably are the same. 
Not only does the new owner find the se- 
lections sent him pleasing, but the presence 
of variety helps to keep his interest in the 
New Edison thoroughly alive. 

Then there is the highly important mat- 
ter of getting prospects. “here are a num- 
ber of good methods in use. Mr. Collison 
always stations someone at the entrance, 
who hands everyone a neatly printed card, 
the signing of which entitles one to receive 
in an early mail a copy of “Edison and 
Music.” People think they are getting 
something for nothing—when they get their 
copy, they are sure of it. Mr. Collison says 
that everybody who buys a New Edison is 
getting something for nothing. 

We believe the time will soon come when 
Edison RE-CREATION Concerts will 
play an important part in the social activi- 
ties of every live community throughout the 
country and will establish themselves as a 
permanent factor wherever music forms a 
leading part. More and more we are com- 
ing to realize that the New Edison is not 
merely an instrument of pleasure but a defi- 
nite need in American homes and Edison 
RE-CREATION Concerts are a powerful 
means of proving this fact once and for all 
time. 
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“Nuff Sed” 


Good Publicity 


Aberdeen, South Dakota, means as much 
in that wide-awake country as New York 
City does to the Atlantic States, and th’s 
extract from a large article in the 4der- 
deen Daily American shows that Mr. Fred 
C. Harms knows how to obtain publicity 
that emphasizes the qualities of the Edison: 


“Mr. Harms, in speaking of his success 
with the Edison phonograph had the fol- 
lowing to say today: 

‘“““A little more than two years ago we 
decided to add some talking machines to our 
piano business. We contracted for several 
makes of talking machines. We were well 
satisfied with the results obtained through 
the sale of these various machines. On 
Xmas day, 1917, I heard at a friend’s home 
an Edison Diamond Disc phonograph and 
made up my mind immediately that I would 
make every effort possible to obtain the 
agency for the Edison phonograph for this 
community. I realized its vast superiority 
over all other sound reproducing devices. 
I was successful in making arrangements 
for an Edison agency in Aberdeen. Since 
that time my business in Edison phono- 
graphs has developed to such an extent 
through the public realization of the su- 
periority of the instrument, that I decided 
to go into this phonograph business on a 


bdaae 


larger scale’. 


How They Crowd! 


“The Criterion Quartet made a tre- 
mendous hit with the people of Fremont 
and vicinity when they appeared here. One 
of the attendants of the Opera House, who 
has been with them a great many years, 
said that he thought it was the largest au- 
dience he had ever seen there and estimated 
the attendance at about nineteen hundred. 
We are still receiving congratulations from 
those who were present, and the verdict is 
unanimous that Edison has snared the soul 
of music and actually RE-CREATES, also 
that the Criterion Quartet is the finest or- 
ganization that we have had the pleasure 
of hearing. 


“W. G. BECHBERGER, 
“Fremont, Ohio.”’ 


Aiding Laudable Work 


One hundred and sixty guests of honor, 
all numbering their years about the three 
score and ten, enjoyed an old-folks concert 
in the R. T. Dennis & Company music 
rooms at Waco, Texas. Nor was the con- 
cert the whole of the program; there were 
refreshments, decorations and an automo- 
bile ride afterward, making. as complete a 
party as was ever arranged. 

The event was under the auspices of the 
Social Service Committee of the City Fed- 
eration of Missions. 

The musical program was played on the 
New Edison, managed by H. G. Blaize, 
who co-operated heartily with the ladies in 
the undertaking. The program included 
old-fashioned airs sung by the world fa- 
mous artists, and covered, as well as pos- 
sible in the limited time, the spirit of the 
old South and its minstrelsy. 

Among the melodies were some of the 
old-time negro songs that have never been 
published, but which, to those venerable 
mothers, were reminiscent of days before 
the war when colored mammies sang little 
white babies to sleep and from the cotton 
field came echo of the spiritual which 
moved master and slave alike. 


Do We Know All Our Salesmen? 
We Do Not! 


“A certain Fire Company wanted to 
purchase a phonograph, so they asked our 
dealer, N. B. Carver & Sons, of Hanover, 
Penna., to send them the Chalet model, 
which, of course, was promptly done. It 
then turned: out that the Fire Company 
also got in touch with the dealer, re- 
questing that he, too, send down a 
machine—to the surprise of the Fire Com- 
pany, the dealer asked what type of 
phonograph they already had—for inspec- 
tion—to which they replied “The Edison’ — 
the dealer promptly said that he would 
not attempt to compete with ‘The Edison’ 
at all, and they had better keep “The Edi- 
son’—which, of course, the Fire Company 


did. 


“JAMES ROBINSON, 


“GrRARD PHONOGRAPH Co., © 
“Philadelphia, Pa.” 
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A Spreading Truth 


HERE is a truth expressed in the fol- 

lowing letter that is becoming more 
and more known, and its force is greater 
because it is a truth that has not been shout- 
ed from the housetops, but convinces with 
the quiet strength of Truth itself. It is that 
Edison is not concerned with reputation as 
the determining factor in the choice of a 
singer. 

‘Thomas Edison wants good music in 
every home. He realizes that many an artist 
with a big reputation often brings mediocre 
singing and exaggerated vocal methods 
there, and that they are approved because 
of the prominence of the singer. Reputa- 
tions are many times falsely applied, and 
the cause of good music is hurt. Likewise 
they are often misleading, and many an ar- 
tist continues in the front of musical activi- 
ties when he or she should not be there. 


Mr. R. H. Leslie, of Toronto, Ont., 


Canada, appreciates the foregoing facts as record owing to his or her name and fame’. 


is evidenced from his letter sent to Mr. 
Thomas J. Leonard, Sales Manager of the 
Edison Laboratories, which follows: 


“In the early days of record making, the 
world’s greatest vocalists, instrumentalists, 
and musical combinations made the records, 
and these records were sold, and the trade 
in them stimulated by the names and fame 
of the artists who produced them. Now, a 
change has taken place, and this change is 
rapidly developing. The records—particu- 
larly the ‘Edison RE-CREATIONS, 
played upon an ‘Edison’ phonograph, which 
reproduces so very faithfully—are now 
making the reputation of artists; many of 
whom would have been only locally known, 
and constantly bringing to the fore new 
and unknown talent, so that we may now 
take as an axiom: “The record now adver- 
tises and makes the artist,’ as against the 
old situation that: ‘The artist makes the 
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Edison Window Display of The Phonograph Co., Chicago, During the Days 
of the Edison Caravan, in July 
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What is a Budget? 


OME persons don’t know what a bud- 

get is in spite of the volumes of eco- 
nomists, the advertisements which promise 
comfort and riches, if you will only adopt 
one, and the millions of words printed in 
the Congressional Record on the subject of 
a National Budget. 

In simple words, a budget is merely the 
division of our income into regular parts, 
apportioning our expenditures according to 
a fixed plan. Many of us go through life 
without taking thought of what we spend 
and how we spend it. We never stop to 
figure it out. Our tastes and wants lead 
us, and sometimes they blind us to what 
could be done with our money in directions 
outside of our controlling appetites. A man 
might think he could not possibly afford to 
buy an Edison Phonograph, for instance, 
yet if his cigar expenses were tabbed for a 
year it would be discovered he spent two 
hundred dollars on “smokes” during that 
time. A woman might hesitate in the 
same situation, yet if her soda-and-candy 
expenses were summed up for a year it 
would be seen that she absorbed one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty dollars’ worth of sweets in 
the period. Often, we only think we can- 
not afford to buy a most desirable article, 
and it is just as often because we fritter 


away our money on unimportant items of 
daily habit. Of course, we do not mean to 
infer that cigars and candy are not con- 
tributory to our happiness, but we do want 
to emphasize how thoughtless our manage- 
ment of money may be. Here is where the 
budget idea comes in. 


Not long ago we came across an amusing 
treatment of the budget system by Ring 
Lardner, in which the humorist showed how 
a family could save money by eating the 
richest and most indigestible and impossible 
food, making themselves sick by it for sev- 
eral days a week, when they could econo- 
mize by eating nothing, and then the house- 
wife using by-products of their bill of fare 
as follows: 

“The plasterer’s wife saved enough shells 
off the sea food to keep her children in 
shell glasses, as they were all near-sighted, 
and she saved enough bones off of the fish 
to keep herself in corsets, and she saved 
enough fur off of the dogs to make herself 
a coat and enough feathers off of the birds 
to keep her in hats and enough leaves off 
of the lettuce and anchovies to make her 
dresses.” 

Ridiculous as this i is, there are many in- 
dividuals—intelligent, too—whose ideas of 
a budget plan are not unlike it! 


Edison Jobbers Hold Regional Conference 


NUSUAL interest attended the sec- 

ond Western Regional. Conference of 
Edison Jobbers, held on September 20 and 
21, in the beautiful conference room of the 
Denver Dry Goods Co, Edison jobbers in 
that city. Norman D. Thorp, who recent- 
ly succeeded Walter C. Wyatt as manager 
of the Edison Department of the Denver 
jobbing organization, was host to the dele- 
gates and acted as chairman of the business 
sessions. [he Edison Laboratories were 
represented at the conference by General 


Sales Manager Thomas J. Leonard. 


Despite the extensiveness of the program, 
which was adhered to so far as possible 
throughout the two-day session, .it was 
found necessary to expand it into consid- 
eration of several additional subjects. On 


the morning of the second day, the open 
forum, lead by Thomas J. Leonard, ex- 
cited ‘considerable discussion and brought 
to light several interesting phases in con- 
nection with the 1920 Sales Promotion 
Plans, around which the interest of the 
meeting was chiefly centered. 

Distinct satisfaction and approval was 
expressed by those present concerning the 
interlocking newspaper advertising, which 
forms a part of the extensive advertising 
campaign launched by Edison dealers with 
the co-operation of the Edison Labora- 
tories. Several jobbers cited instances 
where dealers, who ordinarily write their 
own newspaper advertising copy, reported 
a substantial increase in business. ze theyre. 
sult of using the copy furnished them by 
the Edison Daherieyeees 
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Mr. Maxwell 


UCH interest has been aroused in 
the “prophetic” ability demonstrat- 
by Mr. William Maxwell, particularly 
its relation to business and financial con- 
ions. He has made a number of pro- 
uncements that have been verified by Old 
an Time. In the Spring of 1918 he said 
at the war would end that year. It did. 
‘ter the armistice, he declared his opinion 
the trade that prices would not fall, but 
st they would in all probability rise be- 
-¢ 1919 came to anend. ‘They did. And 
illy a year ago, he foresaw the financial 
traction which took place last Spring. 
The sales policies of the Edison Labora- 
yries have been devised and operated large- 
rin regard to the Maxwellian sense of the 
uture, and Edison dealers can congratulate 
hemselves upon its operation in their be- 


as a Prophet 


half, for it resulted in the decision to ad- 
vance the price of Edison phonographs only 
15 per cent. since 1914. Furthermore, Mr. 
Maxwell points out, that although com- 
modity prices are now falling, it will be 
a long time before they reach the level of 
the Edison prices, which puts Edison 
dealers in a strong position with banks 
and bankers. 


Now, what of this “gift of foresight” 
exercised by Mr. Maxwell? Is there any- 
thing about it that is “‘fey,’”’ as the Scotch 
say? We think not. It is probably a com- 
bination of common sense, intuition and 
judgment which gives him an accuracy of 
deduction that strikes the casual observer as 
uncanny. 

Even as we write these words, some cor- 
respondence between Mr. Laurence H. 


Beautiful Interior of the National Association of Decorative Arts and Industries, at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, showing a William and Mary | 
Model in a Prominent Position. 
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Lucker, our Minneapolis jobber, and Mr. 
Maxwell is brought to our attention. The 
following extracts give the story: 

“T am enclosing herewith check for Ten 
(10) Dollars for your Guess on the next 
Presidential Possibility.” (Mr. Lucker to 
Mr. Maxwell, August 21st.) 


“Your letter of the 21st and the enclosed 
Ten Dollars came to hand during my ab- 
sence, which is responsible for the delay in 
replying. I am somewhat puzzled by your 
communication. If we had a bet concern- 
ing the nomination, I have forgotten it, 
and, if you are merely asking for my opin- 
ion, I can assure you that the opinion is 
worth nothing. In either case, I cannot ac- 
cept the Ten Dollars, and accordingly am. 
enclosing my cheque for the amount.” 
(Mr. Maxwell to Mr. Lucker, August 
30th. ) 


“Referring to my letter of the 21st, in 


which I enclosed Ten Dollars, and also to 
your letter of August 30th: On April 
ZIst, while we were at luncheon at the 
Radisson, we started talking politics and 


the possible nominees, and the possibility of 


Hiram Johnson being the next President 
of the United States. I was under the im- 
pression that Johnson would be the next 
President! You stated that in your esti- 
mation it was likely that Hardin : 


fs be 


our next President and that th 
was worth to you about ten to 
ten and you make a good @ 


Lucker to Mr. Maxwell, 


‘emembered 
ucker at the 
time and place specified. But we suppose 
that seers do not burden their minds with 
the past, being so occupied with the future. 
Anyone who could pick Senator Harding 
for the Presidential nomination in April is 
entitled to prophetic honors. 


It Actually Happened 


BysC 2B: 


T’ was early evening, there was an idle 
moment to while away, so I wound up 

the phonograph and put on a RE-CREA- 
TION: . Suddenly a4 babble of excited 


voices interrupted: 


“Does yo’ all hear dat? Ah say, boy, 
dat’s some gran’ pianer player! He sho can 
tickle dem ivories. Lawsy, yo’ cain’t git 
me ‘way frum hear ’til he done stop.” 

“Come on, you kids, don’t hang around 
that window. Come over here where you 
belong. It’s time you were setting up pins 
in the alley.” 

“Please, mister, cain’t we jest lissen ’til 
dis hear man done gone finish playing dat 
Piece ?” 

I walked quietly to the long French win- 
dow and peered behind the shade. ‘There, 
in the yard, outside the bowling alley, with 
eyes glued to the screen, stood eight colored 
boys—all ages and sizes. 

“Well, boys, how do you like it?” J 
asked. 

“Dat’s sho de fines’ playin’ ah ever done 


Heideloff 


heard, missus!” they exclaimed in one 
breath. “Is he all er pianer teacher 2” 

“T don’t know. Beside, what make you 
think it was a man?” 


‘“Lawsy, missus, der 4 t 
could jump all roun’ der piane 
and make it soun’ so fine.” 

“But, how do you know 

“Why, ob course, it’s a pia 
yo’ s’pose we all knows a planer when we 
hears it?” 


At that, I pulled up the shade and a pro- 
longed gasp of astonishment and awe 
greeted me. “Does yo’ all mean dat dat 
music’s comin’ out of dat? Hones’ ?” 
pointing to the New Edison. 

“Yes, boys’ you’re right. It’s a Rach- 
maninoff RE-CREATION played on the 
Edison phonograph. 

“Well, fo’ de Lawd, missus, it sho done 
fool us. Dat am der mos’ ’stonishing pho- 
nograph what is. If yo’ hadn’t done pulled 
up dis here shade we all would have done 
thought dat was a real planer.”’ 
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